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O YOU KNOW 
someone who ought 
to read a copy of 

Whole Earth Review? A co-worker, 

friend, daughter, father, neigh- 

bor? People who smile rather 
than bristle when their assump- 
tions are challenged? People who 
want something more nutritious 
than sound bites? People who 
might not follow this season’s 
fashion trend, but who are inter- 
ested in the tool or idea that will 
be important next year, or the 
year after next? Do you know 
several such people? If you 

do, we’re halfway home. 


You know what WER has to 
offer, and you know why you 
are one of the people who find 
our quarterly bundle of mind- 
stretchers and life-enhancers 
so valuable. 


If you are willing to hand-deliver 
them to potential subscribers, ask 
us for copies of the latest issue. 
We'll mail them to you. You give 
them to people who might sub- 
scribe. We also have these really 
cool baseball-type cards that 

you can hand out. 


Whole Earth is ready for the 
millennium. We have a new 
executive director, new crew, 
new equipment, exciting new 
projects. But we keep coming up 
against economic constraints. We 
need to double our number of 
subscribers to survive, and 
double it again to thrive. 


We have many readers. They just don’t know it yet. 
You're going to help us find them. 


Direct marketing solicitation — 
junk mail — is the way all other 
magazines gain new subscribers. 
Junk mail eats trees, and our 
readers in particular are not 
partial to it. Neither are we: 

our readers are not easy to cat- 
egorize. We'd like to get the most 
intellectually daring, deepest- 
thinking, most passionately com- 
mitted slice of every possible 
demographic category, rather 
than a narrow niche of easily 
described people. We want to 
continue to nourish generalists. 
We want to find a human-to- 
human alternative to junk mail. 


And we have you, our subscrib- 
ers — a worldwide network of 
bright, thoughtful, independent, 
activist, resourceful supporters. 
Can you recognize people suit- 
able for recruitment into the 
Whole Earth community? If you 
can, let us send you copies of 
WER, or baseball cards. Please 
give them to your recruits. 


It’s a whole-systems solution, 
and an example of the First Law 


of Money: “If you are doing the 
right thing, money will come to 
you.” Passing out copies of WER 
to receptive minds is the right 
thing to do. We know it will add 
more subscriptions. We’re will- 
ing to bet the printing and ship- 
ping costs, because we believe 
the money will follow. 


For free magazines or cards, send 
a copy of your subscription mail- 
ing label to Carlos Winborn, Box 
38, Sausalito, CA 94966-9932 

(or fax it to 415/332-3110). 


We’ve embraced the tiger. We’ve 
returned to the mountain. Now 
we're finding a new route to 

the summit. 


... And thanks for your help. 


* If you are new to Whole Earth 
Review, take a look at how we 
describe ourselves on the op- 
posite page. 
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BY LOUISE 
RAFKIN 


Why don’t we train our children 
in self-defense? Some of us do. 


| don’t expect my nine-year-old 

to use her karate to repel a physi- 
cal attack by an adult (although | 
bet she’d have a fighting chance). 
Rather, | watch my daughter ben- 
efit from a strong sense of her 
own ability — and her innate 
right — to control what happens 
to her body. 


Don’t get distracted by “isn’t it 

a shame that we live in such a 
violent society?”. All societies have 
been violent. The point is that it is 
good and healthy for a child to 
have some sense of the physical 
boundary between his or her body 
and the world, and some knowl- 
edge of how to take control of 
that boundary, rather than sur- 
rendering it to others. 


Louise Rafkin lives on Cape Cod. 
She’s a writer, martial artist, and 
self-defense instructor. She studies 
the Indonesian martial art of Poe- 
kalan. Her most recent book of 
fiction and essays is called Queer 
and Pleasant Danger (Cleis Press, 
1992, $9.95) —HLR 


The kind of $.D. that used to 

be available in the mainstream 
imbued the successful student 
with a vibe that said, “Please 
please somebody mess with me.” 
(And of course it was boys-only.) 
The long-term residue of assump- 
tions has created a lot of personal 
and societal grief. 


L. Rafkin presents self-defense 
instruction as a way to acquire a 
demeanor that says “Don’t mess 
with me,” and says it forcefully 
but quietly. —/D 


"I recently visited my mother in 

the small California beach town 
where I grew up. Her neighbor- 
hood is quiet, with wide streets, 
and leaning palm trees at every 
intersection. As a kid, I played 
outside on these streets every 
night until dark. Sometimes I 
was alone, sometimes there were 
others. We roamed the streets in 
search of adventure, biked for 
miles in every direction, walked 
along the beach in the dusky eve- 
nings. Like every kid in the fifties 
and sixties, I was told not to talk 
to or take candy from strangers. 


Times have changed. Several 
rapes have occurred in my old 
neighborhood, one involving a 
violent break-in and shooting. 
There have been stabbings and 
gang skirmishes; the local liquor 
store has flyers of missing chil- 
dren posted behind the register. 


Kid life is not so free and easy. 
The girl next door, twelve years 
old, won’t bike past the corner 
by herself and is scared to walk 
across the street after dark. My 
brother’s toddlers play behind a 
locked electronically controlled 
fence. My mother has installed a 
security system. The local news- 
paper recently reported that a 
high school boy was suspended 
for wielding a knife. 


Why aren’t we prepared for 
this life? 


I teach self-defense — to women, 
children, and sometimes men. I 
teach nonverbal skills (stance, 
walk, expression), de-escalation 
skills, fast and effective physical 
techniques. I teach highschoolers 
and groups of battered women 
and mixed groups of gays and 
lesbians. 


We practice with a “padded 
attacker” — a fully trained and 
suited-up scary-looking man 
who acts as if he’s trying to hurt 
the students. He’ll check them 
out nonverbally, try to engage 
them in conversation, or provoke 
them with sexual comments. By 
the end of the course he will have 
attacked the students full-out: 

on the floor or standing up, some- 
times with a weapon. And he 
won't have stopped until he’s felt 
they have responded with suffi- 
cient force to truly thwart or 
disable an attacker. 


In addition to providing basic 
self-defense skills, this training 
helps the student develop confi- 
dence and self-esteem. Neither is 
to be underestimated. Facing the 
fear of an assault is a huge chunk 
of the work. Believing yourself 
worthy of saving is crucial. A self- 
defense class, or even lifelong 
training in the martial arts, does 
not, of course, guarantee safety. 
But it has been proven that such 
preventive training means one is 
less likely to be targeted for at- 
tack. Bureau of Justice statistics 
show that people who use three 
or more self-defense techniques 
are more likely to escape serious 
injury. 

Unfortunately, most people I 
meet at self-defense classes have 
already been attacked. There’s 
been rape, or gay-bashing. Or 
something related to so-called 
family life — like the child whose 
father had abducted him for an 
unscheduled weekend visit. 
Recently I was asked to teach 
students in the local junior and 
senior high schools. This was im- 
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mediately after a well-publicized 
gang rape at a house party. Two 
high-school boys raped two jun- 
ior-high girls, in a small town 
here on Cape Cod. 


Teaching survivors is difficult. 
Memories of their victimization 
inevitably arise, often resulting in 


moments of complete debilitation. 


The fear can freeze you. The pain 
makes it difficult to even open 
your mouth. Guilt surfaces: Why 
didn’t I know how to fight back? 
Why did this happen to me? I can 
usually spot a survivor in the first 
half-hour of a class: a fearful 
walk, a downward cast of the 
eyes. In verbal responses, either 
an explosive anger or a timidity 
that reveals pain and fear. 


Year after year I am met with 
new faces and, by now, old sto- 


Checking It Out 


ries. I expect the revelations and 
am almost inured to the details. 
Iam no longer surprised to have 
a class half-full of survivors; 
sometimes the percentage is 
higher. While I listen to the hor- 
rible memories, I try to assess 
what the person may have done 
to avoid the assault, or what tech- 
niques could have been applied in 
the moment. So many people are 
told — erroneously — that fight- 
ing back exacerbates a situation. 
All the movies that show women 
being attacked bring a superhero 
or a slew of cops to the rescue. 
Have you ever seen a movie or 
TV show where the woman 

saves herself? Defends herself? 


lf you want to try a self-defense course in your area, be sure to 
check out the program and instructors before you sign up. Every 
karate center in the country advertises self-defense training, but 
most karate schools teach complicated, difficult techniques that 
are not street-safe and that take years to perfect. Here are 
some questions to consider when choosing a course, 
either for yourself or your children: 


* What are the instructor’s credentials? How long has he/she 
been teaching? Does the instructor make you feel comfortable 
and safe? If at all possible, view a class. Are all the students 
respected and encouraged? 


* Does the course take place in a manageable period of time? 
Better to take a short course than to sign up for an extensive 
one and miss classes. 


* Does the training include verbal, nonverbal, and physical 
training? Some martial-arts-oriented courses bypass verbal 
training. Verbal self-defense is absolutely crucial and is the 
foundation for other training. Never take a self-defense 
course that doesn’t emphasize verbal skills. 


* Are the physical defenses easy and safe? Self-defense 
moves are basic (knee and elbow strikes, hammer-fist blows) 
and can be learned by people of any age and physical ability. 
In viewing a course, note the success rate of students. 

Each student should be successful within a short 

period of practice. 


| recommend courses that use a model mugger or padded 
attacker for both verbal and physical training. Some of 
these courses are expensive, but shop around. Several 
types of programs are now offered in most areas. Call 
your rape crisis center, gay and lesbian hotline, university 
women’s center, or local YWCA for referrals. © 


I LOVE MY WORK. Each class 
brings me closer to the real ques- 
tions: Why aren’t people pre- 
pared for our violent culture? 


Why isn’t there a national self-de- 
fense curriculum for grade-school 
students? Why aren’t young girls 
and boys told that their bodies are 
their own and no one should 
touch them without permission? 
Why aren’t children taught basic 
responses to chokes and grabs? 
Why aren’t college-age women 
given training in deterring date 
rape as part of campus orienta- 
tion? Why don’t corporations and 
hospitals provide self-defense 
workshops for employees at risk 
of assault? 


I don’t know the answers to these 
questions. Our government, 
which spends $17 million annu- 
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ally on subsidizing beekeepers, 
has just recognized the need for 
basic self-defense skills for its citi- 
zens. A Violence Against Women 
act is currently snaking its way 
through the halls of government. 
If passed, it would eventually 
provide funds for rape pre- 
vention and education. 


I suspect most of the reason why 
we don’t have something already 
in place has to do with denial — 
perhaps a blind or childlike trust 
in law enforcement, or even the 
fear that talking about violence 
might somehow draw it to us. 
But I’m convinced: if we were 
brought up learning self-defense 
it wouldn’t seem so scary and 
foreign later on. 


There is also the level of control 
that exists through fear. Children 
who are kept ignorant are more 
easily controlled. Women who 
know self-defense are more con- 
fident, less easily intimidated. 


I have been trying to sell a self- 
defense / self-help book for a year. 
My agent recently forwarded me 
a sheaf of rejections. A short sam- 
pling might be illuminating: “Ob- 
viously a great idea for a book 
and one that needs to be pub- 
lished, but we don’t see the audi- 
ence”; “It’s just too emotionally 
charged for our list”; “I’m sure 
someone else will feel strongly 
about the book”; “I think this is a 
very important area that women 
are waking up to, but...”. 


“SELF-DEFENSE” is a poor name 
for skills that can be fun and 
simple to learn, and potentially 
lifesaving. “Self-defense” sounds 
pedantic and boring and dry. It is 
a reactive term that sounds like 
what it so often is: a Band-aid 
slapped across a fresh wound. I 
have been fishing for a new name 
for my courses. “Basic Training” 
— “Survival Skills” — “How to 
Stay Safe in This Crazy World.” 


Most people think they’d know 
what to do if approached or at- 
tacked. We Americans have a 
swell tradition of rugged in- 
dividualism, a type of John 
Wayneism that we pretend will 
keep us safe. But ask yourself 
these questions: What kinds of 


Our own fear keeps us — and our 
children — at risk. 


Self-Defense for Children 


Children pick up on grownups’ fears. In talking with your children 
about self-defense, try to keep your own (justified) fears from 
surfacing. Listen to the child’s fears and concerns. Talk about 
what there really is to fear. Even by the age of three or four, kids 
have seen gory images on TV (even in cartoons) and usually have 
developed some fears of their own. 


Here are some tips for dealing with issues of self-defense 
with kids: 
¢ Children have good instincts. Listen to your childrens’ re- “ 
sponses to strangers, family, and friends. If the child has a fear of 
someone or finds someone “creepy,” validate the feelings and pay 
attention to the situation. Encourage the child to trust his or her 
gut feelings about people. Never belittle or disagree with a child’s 
assessment. 


* Make concrete guidelines for your children. Give rules for 
opening the door (never to strangers). When they answer the 
phone, teach them never to say that their parents aren’t home. 
Here’s an example of safe phone use: “I’m sorry, my mother can’t 
come to the phone now. Who is calling?” When you explain your 
reasoning for these rules, avoid detailing and describing scary situ- 
ations. Scaring your child into safe practices will not make him or 
her strong and confident, the most essential skills for effective 
self-defense. 


* Act out situations. Role playing can be fun and informative for Fe 
both kids and adults. If your child is in a play group or preschool, ee 
suggest a safety skills workshop for the group. If possible, bring in ES 
a teacher who has experience in teaching kids. Otherwise, brain- a 
storm with other parents and teachers, and try role plays using Ee 
each other as “bad guys.” Keep the play light but serious, and ee 
encourage even the shyest children to participate. If you project e 
the attitude that self-defense is fun, your child will pick up on it. se! 


* Teaching children to run from an attacker is fine, but they may 
run to an equally dangerous situation. Make sure your kids know 
who is really there to help. Running to “any adult” is not wise ad- 
vice. Neither is running home if no parent is there. Figure out 
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fears do you live 
with? What would 
you do if grabbed, 
abducted, or faced 
with a knife? How 
often in your daily 
life do you let 
people intimidate 
you, invade your 
space, or verbally 
harass you? Do you feel like you could 
fight for your life? Do you want to? 


The Buddhists protest; I hear the echo. 
I’ve been around and around with the 
question of pacifism and whether self- 
defense is learning “violence.” But de- 
spite real feelings about not wanting to 
hurt another being, I’ve made my deci- 
sion: no one has the right to take my 
choices from me. @ 


“safe houses” in your neighborhood, on your child’s route to 
and from school, or on any other route he or she might take. 


¢ Encourage your children to speak up. Yelling and drawing at- 
tention to themselves is a positive reaction to danger. Unfortu- 
nately, yelling “Help!” does not always work — people think it’s 
just kids’ play. Instead, teach “Help! Fire! Help!” Explain that 


* Verbal self-defense for kids is much the same as for adults. 
“Stop. Leave me alone” is most effective. Some children will try 
“| don’t know you.” Discourage this response. Attackers and ab- 
ductors often try to convince children that they know them. A 
child should try to stop a stranger from approaching closer than 
three feet. When practicing the verbal responses, make sure the 
“Stop!” command comes as soon as the approach begins, not 
when the attacker is within range of picking up the child. 


* Self-defense can also be used in peer situations. If a child is 
being bullied or harassed, responding with strong verbal defense 
is to be encouraged: “Stop. Leave me alone.” This develops both 
self-esteem and confidence. 


* Techniques for physical self-defense vary according to the age 
and size of the child. Hitting and making noise are effective for 
drawing attention. More specific, simple techniques are kicking 
the shins, stomping on the instep, and any strike to the throat. 


Four- and five-year-olds can start learning self-defense moves 
and verbal responses. Grade-school-age kids can be enrolled in 
safety skills workshops or other self-defense programs through 
karate schools or youth centers. The most important aspect of 
self-defense education for children is promoting confidence and 
not fear. Making kids feel positive about themselves will protect 
them: confidence makes them appear less vulnerable. At the end 
of my kids’ self-defense class we sit in a circle, pound the floor, 
and yell in unison: “Il am a strong and powerful kid! | have the 
right to defend myself! Adults aren’t always right!” 


This last one is pretty popular. @ 


people are very afraid of fire and will quickly come to the rescue. 


An article about self-defense 
can only highlight some ba- 
sics. Self-defense is a physical 
practice. The power comes 
from feelings in your body 
and the act of changing your 
natural response to fear. Re- 
gardless, here are some tips. 
Grab a friend or family 
member and try some of 
these techniques: 


* Pay attention to your 

gut feelings. Use verbal self- 
defense whenever you feel 
someone strange approach- 
ing: “Stop. Get back. Leave 
me alone” will work in most 
scenarios. If the person 
doesn’t comply, repeat 

the commands. Drunk or 
drugged people need repe- 
tition. Give specifics: “Take 
two steps back. Now.” 
Lower your voice, stand tall 
and sideways to the attacker 
(protects vital targets, easier 
to run). Verbal responses 
will thwart attackers who 
are assessing whether you 
will be an easy target. Sex- 
ual harassment can also be 
countered with verbal com- 
mands: “Don't talk to me. 
Leave me alone.” Eyes up, 
strong stance. 


* If grabbed, don’t struggle. 
Grappling will only tire you 
out. Pulling away provokes. 
Women will most always 
lose a battle of power. In- 
stead, move in on the at- 
tacker. The safest place to 
be is inside the attack. If 
your wrist is grabbed, move 
in; use the elbow of the 
other arm across the 
temple, throat, or face. 
Attackers are not prepared 
for a victim to move in. 
Grabbed by both wrists? 
Move right inside and batter 
the body and legs with quick 
up-and-down movements of 
the knees. Knees and elbows 
are the most effective re- 
sponses to close-in attacks. 
Both can be practiced on 
pillows or couch backs: 


Knees: One up and down. 
Think of kneeing through 
your attacker. 


Elbows: Across and back like 
a chicken wing. The throat is 
the most vulnerable target. 
It takes eight pounds of 
pressure to crush a wind- 


pipe (about the force of two 
hands clapping together). Even 
Sylvester Stallone has a vulner- 
able Adam’s apple. Elbows also 
work behind you, over each 
shoulder, and straight back 
next to your ribcage. 


* Kick to the groin? Everybody 
has been told this will work — 
attackers, too. And it does, if 
you can get the shot in. But 
most men guard their groins, 
and a square shot on target is 
difficult even for those trained 
in martial arts. Forget the 
groin. If grabbed, use your 
knees. Stomp the instep. 
There are several hundred tiny 
bones there and though it 
won't disable, a good stomp 
can surprise and afford a mo- 
ment for escape or follow-up 
technique. 


* Anything you can do stand- 
ing, you can do on the ground. 
Even a rape attack allows 
openings for defense. Elbows 
and knees work from prone 
positions. Elbow the throat, 
knee the back or between 

the legs. Make a Y with your 
thumb and fingers and strike 
the throat with that open 
hand. A hammer-fist uses the 
padded butt of the hand and is 
more powerful than a tradi- 
tional punch, which is rarely 
effective without training. 


* Mace, even if used effectively, 
will not stop a committed at- 
tacker. Mace is rarely on hand 
at the moment of the attack 
and is often misfired. 


¢ Seventy-five percent of rape 
attacks come from known at- 
tackers. Refrain from giving 
personal information to ac- 
quaintances who may be trying 
to use it to set you up. Don’t 
leave personal information on 
your answering machine. At 
stores, write your address or 
phone number rather than 
giving it to a clerk verbally, as 
the person behind you may 
be finding out about you. Be 
careful with imprinted checks 
— someone may be reading 
yours while you are standing 
in line. Don’t imprint a phone 
number and, if asked, give a 
false number. Luggage tags 
should face inward in sleeve 
holders. Don’t respond to 
phone surveys or solicitations. 
Think twice before revealing 
anything about your life or 
whereabouts. @ 
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N SEPTEMBER 1, 1992, I 
was giving my my eight- 
year-old daughter, Linda, 
a permanent. It was taking 
a long time. She kept asking 
me, “Mom, have you ever 
had to tell your mother 
something embarrassing?” I would say yes 
and tell her something. She would reply, 

“No, Mom, I mean really embarrassing.” 


Forty-five minutes later my daughter said, 
“Mom, I can’t tell you what I want to say 
but it’s like that movie, I Know My Name Is 
Steven.” 


The movie tells the story of Steven Stayner, 
who was abducted at age seven and sexu- 
ally abused for seven years. He escaped at 
fourteen along with a newly captured 
seven-year-old. BY TAYLOR PHOENIX 


Linda told me that Quentin, her friend 

Helen’s daddy, had sexually abused her. 
What she said was so explicit that I believed her im- 
mediately. It was one particular thing he had done 
to her. I told Linda it was not her fault and I was so 
glad she was able to tell me. I told her she was brave 
and strong and courageous and that nothing she had 
ever done and nothing she could ever say would 
make me not love her. 


From the moment she told me, I felt a sense of un- 
reality — time seemed to stand still while every part 
of me became hyper-alert. I cannot remember the 
details now, but I know that we finished her per- 
manent and that it turned out great. I know that I 
listened to her, encouraged her, and supported 
her. And I continued to tell her, “No matter what 
happened, Linda, I'll always love you.” 


Before we went to bed that night she reminded me 
that I had promised not to tell. That night I did not 
tell anyone, not even my husband; I was unsure 
of how he would react, or overreact. 
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Some people believe that child molestation is ei- 
ther a fantasy or an anomaly. Many people don’t 
want to talk about it at all. | believe that silence 
and denial allow these crimes to continue. 


| believe that children are being sexually abused 
and that law enforcement agencies in some com- 
munities are failing to protect children from known 
molesters. | believe this because I’ve seen the dam- 
age a molester did to a community | know; I’ve 
witnessed the ineptitude of the local law enforce- 
ment agencies. 


This episode led me to the Parents’ Task Force, 
which put me in touch with the woman who wrote 
this piece. She is a real person; these events actu- 
ally happened. Her name in the piece is a pseu- 
donym, as are all the names. But the story is true. 


This happened in the kind of community that 
believes things like this can’t happen in wealthy, 
white, middle-class America. When you get in- 
volved in the awful realities of sexual abuse, you 
learn that no community is immune. And that 
means that someone reading this now might be 

in need of the resources our author discovered 
through her own bitter experience. Or someone 
reading this might know of a person living in a 
community where a predator like “Quentin” is 
loose. Copy this and send it to them. Or ask us, 
and we'll mail you extra copies to spread around 
communities in need.—HLR 


EPT. 2 — | awake and go 
to exercise class. At noon, 

I visit my friend Martha 
and her new baby, intending to 
tell Martha what has happened. 
When I do, she refuses to let me 
leave her house without calling 
the police. As I tell her the details, 
she leans over to put her arm 


around me. I lean 
away. To let myself 
feel any emotion 

at this point is too 
dangerous. I have to 
hold on to my sanity. 


Detective Smith at 
the sheriff's office 
wants to interview 
Linda right away. 

I give him the con- 
ditions of her in- 
terview: I want a 
woman investigator, 
in plain clothes and 
an unmarked car, 
one audiotaped in- 
terview, and I want 
to be present. Smith 
tells me he investi- 
gated Quentin Jones 
in 1989 when three 
girls filed reports of 
abuse. He was con- 
vinced then that 
Quentin was guilty, 
but the DA refused 
to prosecute the case. 
Smith told Quentin 
he would be watch- 
ing him. Smith says 
he wants to arrest 
Quentin this time. 
He also confirms that 
a fourth child re- 
ported last week. 


When I tell Det. Smith I am going 
to call all the parents of the sec- 
ond- and third-grade children to 
warn them, he advises me not to. 
I agree, although I feel, in a sense, 
that I am violating the trust of 
every parent with a child at Lin- 
da’s school. I tell Smith he has 
one week to get Quentin in jail. If 
Quentin isn’t in jail by September 


9th, I will tell every single parent 
at our school. Quentin has two 
daughters and they bring lots of 
friends home to play. 


Although I promised never to tell 

anyone, I let Linda know she’ll 

have to talk to the police. She : 
screams, cries, runs away and as 
hides. When I find her, I sit qui- 5) Ser 
etly, wondering what to say. ee 
Eventually I talk. Then she 

screams and runs away again. 

This goes on for an hour. Finally, 

I find her in the bathroom — hid- 

ing behind the shower curtains. I 

sit down on the floor and quietly 

tell her about the four other little 

girls who were abused. 


Eventually, I see one eye appear 
from behind the curtain. She has 
the look of a frightened animal — 
a look I will see many times in the 
days and months to come. Fi- 
nally, Linda comes out from be- 
hind the curtain and sits in my 
lap. I just hold her, hug her, love 
her, and support her. I tell her we 
have to tell so that no other little 
girls will get hurt. She finally 
agrees to be interviewed. 


We sleep together that night as 
we will do for months to come. 


Sept. 3 — At 9:00 a.m. I call Det. 
Smith to tell him Linda is ready 
to be interviewed and am in- 
formed that Det. MacDonald 
will interview her tomorrow. I 
am crushed! I had expected an 
interview today. Now I have to 
maintain Linda emotionally for 
another twenty-eight hours. This 
was the first red flag — the case 
was not being handled in a time- 
ly manner. 


I review the conditions of the 
interview with Det. Smith. On 

his recommendation, I make an 
appointment with a physician 
who specializes in child sexual 
abuse examinations to have Linda 
examined for physical evidence 
of the abuse. 


I have decided to devote all my 
time and attention to Linda; I 
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know if she feels completely 
supported and loved, she will 

be able to tell Det. MacDonald 
what Quentin did to her. So Lin- 
da chooses our activities. We ride 
our bikes to the ice-cream parlor, 
play board games and cards, and 
rent funny videos. We go to din- 
ner at her favorite restaurant. 


Ai night, before bed, Linda talks 
more about what has been done to 
her. She says she knows Quentin 
has also abused his two daugh- 
ters and two other girls. Now I 
know that Quentin has abused at 
least nine children. I realize we 
are dealing with a pedophile — 

a man who uses children for his 
deviant sexual gratification. 


INDA EXPERIENCED tre- 
mendous emotional relief 
when she told her secret. 

However, she also began to ex- 
perience incredible anger and in- 
tense physical pain. Linda woke 
up in pain every day, sometimes 
with stomachaches so bad she 
cried. When she talked about the 
abuse, she would shake, have sei- 
zures, and fall down on the bed 
exhausted. I could not touch her 
during these seizures — she was 
angry and would grab me ina 
bone-crushing way. I made an 
“anger bed” with stacks of old 
pillows and blankets that she 
could punch and kick. She did so 
until she was exhausted and fell 
down in a heap. Then she would 
gather her strength and beat them 
again. I watched and waited, and 
when she was done, Linda would 
climb off the bed and come over 
to me and sit in my lap. I would 
hold her and rock her and love 
her. At that point, words were 
not necessary. 


I decided to create a womblike 
environment for my daughter — 
total love, total acceptance, and 
total support. I felt this was abso- 
lutely necessary for her to be able 
to tell all. I decided to make my 
daughter feel cherished. 
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When you first suspect that your child might have been 
molested, everything in you prays it’s not true. Your 
| child is looking to you for protection and love. The 

| first step in helping your child to heal is to believe 


him or her. 


Listen, believe, love, hug, and reassure. Tell your 


child, “No matter what happened, it wasn’t your fault. 


What [the perpetrator] did was wrong. I’m so glad you 
are brave enough to tell me. I will always love you.” 


' Remain calm and ask what happened and who did it. 

_ Listen with an open heart and mind. Any child who 
describes sexually explicit acts is most likely tell- 
| ing the truth; children are not otherwise capable of 
 Getailing such behavior. Let the facts be verified 
later through the investigation. 


: If you must promise “never to tell” to get your child 
to speak about what happened, then do so. Encourage and 
-gupport your child as he or she talks. Children will 

| often disclose a small part of the story at first, to 


see how you react. If you believe and support them, 


| they will usually let you know more as time goes on. 
Tell your child that he or she may remember more about 
what happened and ask to be informed when that happens. 


-Reassure your child that nothing he or she could do 
could diminish your love. 


| Do not ask your child, “Why didn’t you tell me sooner?” 
This may make the child feel guilty. Children will 
often have been threatened not to tell. 


You must file a report with the police. Before an in- : 
-vestigator interviews your child, tell your child: “The 
only way to stop Mr. Jones from molesting other chil- 

' dren is to report what happened to the police. The more 
we tell about what happened to you, the more likely it 

-will be that Mr. Jones is arrested. What Mr. Jones did | 
was wrong. We don’t want Mr. Jones to hurt more children.” | 


Children who have been molested frequently feel over- 
whelming anger. They may go into spasms, similar to an 
epileptic fit; this is okay. Just make sure the child 

| has an outlet for releasing the anger and that the out- 
let is safe. Make two rules: you cannot hurt yourself, 
you cannot hurt anyone else. One mother made an “anger 
bed” with piles of pillows and blankets. 


Read When Your Child Has Been Molested (see p. 18), by 
Kathryn Hagans and Joyce Case. 


Find a therapist to work with your child. @ 
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Sept. 4 — | awake early in the 
morning, three or four o’clock. 

I look at my 1991 calendar for 
clues. When had Linda played at 
Helen’s after school? When had 
she spent the night? I see nothing. 


Linda awakes with terrible 
stomach pain. 


At noon, I call Det. MacDonald 
to review the conditions of the 
interview and am informed that 
a fourth person will be present. 

I tell her I will not allow this, 

and ask her to call Det. Smith to 
learn about the conditions he had 
agreed to. She calls back and says 
she had the wrong information: 
she thought this was an incest 
case, which would require the 
presence of a Child Protective 
Service worker. Another red 

flag — she has been improp- 

erly briefed. 


Det. MacDonald fails to bring 

a tape recorder to the interview. 
She is unable to write down all 
that Linda says, and asks me to 
take notes too. Just over two 
hours later, when she tells Linda 
the interview must end, Linda 
says she wants to continue. Det. 
MacDonald insists on ending the 
interview and says she'll return 
on Sept. 10 — she is going on a 
five-day vacation. We later find 
out that Det. MacDonald has not 
left any details of the interview 
— she has simply said, “Linda 
has multiple charges.” 


During her interview, Linda said 
Quentin first abused her last year, 
at the beginning of second grade. 
She knows this because she re- 
membered she was still trying to 
learn her teacher’s name. She de- 
scribed how Quentin had played 
games like “peek-a-boo” and 
“hide-and-go-seek” in a sexually 
abusive manner with her and four 
other girls. She also mentioned 
that she had tried to shield herself 
from Quentin with her stuffed 
lion. It didn’t work, but it did give 
me a clue as to when that incident 


occurred. I search through my 
calendar and find that she was 
awarded the lion in late April or 
early May of 1992, for collecting 
money for UNICEF. 


I realize then that Quentin has 
sexually abused my daughter 
during the entire school year. 


EPT. 5 — I awake in dark- 

ness again and am struck 

by the urgency of getting 
Quentin in jail. At a reasonable 
hour I begin to call my advisors 
and by noon a friend has a plan. 


I call Sheriff Roberts’ office and 
ask to speak to him. I’m told he 
isn’t in (it is a holiday week- 
end), so I ask that he be 
paged. When I’m 
asked what it is 

about, I tell 

the assistant 

that I can’t dis- 

cuss the details but 
that if Sheriff Roberts 
doesn’t call me in two 
hours, he will be able to read 
about it in Monday’s newspaper. 


When the sheriff calls, I give 
him the background on the case 
and say, “I want Linda’s inter- 
view finished today, the other 
victims interviewed tomorrow, 
and Quentin arrested before 
school starts, so there will 

be no new victims.” 


Within the hour, a very angry 
Det. MacDonald cails. I tell her 
Quentin is abusing girls this 
weekend and will continue to 

do so until he is arrested. She in- 
forms me that she will not be back 
to interview my daughter until 
Sept. 10; how dare I interfere with 
her vacation? I let her know I am 
unsatisfied with the way the case 
is being handled and will report 
it to the sheriff. 


Later, a therapist friend gives 
me some advice. When Linda re- 
members, she should visualize 
the memories as taking place on 
a TV screen; she can then avoid 


re-experiencing the feelings asso- 
ciated with the abuse by watching 
the events happen outside of her 
body. Then, when she comes back 
into an awareness of being in her 
own body, she should hug her- 
self. This works for her instantly. 


In the evening, I have a couple of 
hours alone for the first time since 
the telling. I am exhausted 

and can finally let down. 

The stress of dealing 

with the sheriff's 

office has 

done me 

in. I 


Linda woke up 
in pain every day, some- 


times with stomachaches so bad 


she cried. When she talked about 
the abuse, she would shake, 


have seizures, and fall 
down on the bed 
exhausted. 


scream, 
I cry, I fall 

on the floor in 

despair. I cannot 

understand — How 

could this happen? Why 

did it happen? Why isn’t the 
legal system being responsive? 
What has happened to my world? 
I lie on the floor and beg for 
mercy. 


Sept. 6 — I awake at three a.m. 
and read the book When Your 
Child Has Been Molested in its 
entirety. I cry for hours. 


Linda uses the anger bed in 

the morning. She shows it to her 
sister Nicole, and together they 
shape the pillows and blankets 
into a human form and take 
turns beating it. 


We get our first hang-up phone 
call tonight at 10:45. 
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Sept. 7 — We go to a Labor Day 
picnic at a friend’s house. Every- 
one acts as if nothing has hap- 
pened. We pretend to be happy. 


Sept. 8 — Linda starts third grade 
today. 


My husband Michael and I meet 
with Det. Smith. We know clearly 
what our goals are: get Quentin in 
jail ASAP and keep him there; in- 
vestigate in such a way as to get 
the maximum sentence on convic- 
tion; and prosecute to the fullest 
extent of the law. 


Det. Smith informs us that the 
child abuse detectives have been 
reassigned to murder cases. He 
has no knowledge of the five 
felony charges against Quentin 
that were detailed in Linda’s in- 
terview. I tell Det. Smith my 
daughter has seen four other girls 
abused, and I want these girls in- 
terviewed. He explains that the 
office has only one typist and a 
two- to three-week backlog, so the 
charges cannot be typed. We ask 
them to authorize overtime and 
offer to pay for temporary ser- 
vices. We also ask that Quentin’s 
apartment be searched and are 
told a search warrant is not justi- 
fied. We tell Det. Smith to ask 
Quentin’s wife for permission to 
search. 


By the time we leave the office, 
we have a commitment from Det. 
Smith that he will go to the DA 
with the information we've given. 
He will also confront Quentin this 
evening to give him a chance to 
confess. 


INDA ANSWERS our sec- 
ond hang-up phone call. 
Michael immediately 

thinks Quentin is trying to 
threaten her. We wonder if he 
has already done so. From then 
on, our children are forbidden 
to answer the phone. 


Linda shows me the things 
Quentin did to her by enacting 
them with me. It breaks my heart. 
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Nicole lets Linda sleep in her 
room. 


Sept. 9 — Det. Smith says that 
when he talked to Quentin yester- 
day, Quentin denied he had ever 
abused any little girls. However, 
Quentin’s wife did concede he 
had a “problem.” 


As the day goes on we get more 
hang-up phone calls. I feel an 
encroaching fear that becomes 
overwhelming — I call Michael 
at work and ask him to come 
home to protect us. He does, 
and doesn’t return to work 

for a month. 


In the evening Quentin is arrested 
at the pizza parlor. He had called 
Det. Smith to confess so he could 
get help with his “problem.” His 
bail is set at $15,000. 


Sept. 10 — Det. MacDonald inter- 
views Linda a second time — this 
time with a tape recorder. Linda 
is nervous and starts blocking, so 
I take her to the garden to help 
her unblock. She says that her 
screen had gone dark but that it 
was now beginning to get white 
and fuzzy. I realize she’s talking 
about her TV screen. I tell her to 
adjust the knobs. Then it occurs to 
me that in Linda’s accounting of 
what happened to her there has 
never been any sound. I tell her to 
turn up the volume. Linda, for the 
first time, speaks of the threats 
Quentin made to her. 


The first time he molested Linda, 
Quentin said in a very sweet 
voice, “Don’t ever tell.” The 
threats progressed over time to 
“If you tell, I’m going to do some- 
thing bad,” and “If you tell, I’ll do 
something bad that starts with the 
letters ‘K’ and ‘H.’” When the de- 
tective asked Linda what those 
letters meant to her, she said “Kill 
hamsters” or “Kill humans.” My 
instinct was that it meant “Kill 
Helen.” This was later confirmed 
by a friend of Quentin’s: Quentin 
had threatened to kill Helen, his 
daughter, if her friends told or 


did not return. I found out even- 


tually that some girls had cards 
with the letters “K” and “H” 
on them. 


In this interview, we also learn of 
five more felony counts. 


Linda brings home a notice from 
school saying that a father of two 
students has been accused of 
sexually molesting two girls and 
that a meeting with school coun- 
selors is scheduled for the follow- 
ing morning for parents. The 
county newspaper carries its first 
story on the case this afternoon. 


Sept. 11 — At the morning meet- 
ing at school, Michael and I in- 
form parents that the allegations 
are true and that nine victims 
have been identified. 


At midday, a friend calls to tell 
me Quentin will be arraigned in 
court in just over an hour. I panic! 
I realize he could get out on bail 
today (only $1,500 is needed on 
$15,000 bail). If he gets out, the 
case is over: everyone will stop 
talking and we'll be lucky if he 
gets probation. Michael and I go 
to court to see what we can do. 


We communicate our concerns to 
DA Myers about filing the new 
charges and increasing bail. How- 
ever, the request to increase bail is 
denied, because, despite our re- 
quest that overtime be authorized 
and our offer to pay for tempo- 
rary services, the charges have 
not yet been typed. 


Finally, we meet with DA 
Andrews, who informs us that 
yet another DA will be assigned 
to the case. He leads us to the vic- 
tim witness program coordinator, 
who explains how we can get 
money for counseling, how the 
court process works, and how 
the sheriff's office, the DA’s of- 
fice, and the courts interrelate. 
Our names are put on file with 
the jail to be notified if Quentin 

is released on bail. 


In the evening, parents start call- 
ing me with information. This 
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continues throughout the weekend. 
I become a repository of informa- 
tion from the community. When 
they call, I ask them to call the DA’s 
office to apply political pressure to 
get a DA assigned permanently 

to the case and to increase bail. 
They promise to do so. 


Sept. 14 — Michael and I deliver 

a letter to the DA demanding that 
bail be increased to $250,000 and 
that Quentin’s house be searched. 
People make calls to the DA’s office 
all day, demanding that a DA be 
permanently assigned to the case. 


In the evening, a meeting is held 

at school with psychologists and 
Det. Smith to answer parents’ ques- 
tions about the situation. Three 
parents in the group announce that 
their daughters have been molested 
by Quentin. I speak of how we need 
to create an environment that will 
allow our children to tell. One 
mother stands up and says, “Stop 
saying our children. You are talking 
about your daughter, not my daugh- 
ter.” I apologize, although I know 
that Linda has seen Quentin molest 
this woman’s daughter. I see many 
other parents also choosing denial. 


I was disappointed with the psy- 
chologists. I felt they told half- 
truths — what people wanted to 
hear. When asked if Quentin would 
get treatment in prison, a couple of 
them replied that there were some 
treatment programs in prison. What 
they didn’t say was that in Califor- 
nia only one treatment program for 
child molesters exists, and it has 
only forty-three beds. They didn’t 
say that treatment programs have 
very limited success — only 15 to 
20 percent of pedophiles change 
their behavior at all, and they 

will reoffend in time. 


The professionals advised us not 

to get “hysterical.” I feel this word 
is used as an offensive tactic to shut 
people up. From our first inter- 
view, Michael and I decided our 
demeanor would always be low- 
key and professional. 


vestigation is complete. @ 


How with the 
Or Sheriff 


We cannot overemphasize the importance of 
this stage of a child molestation case. The 
quality of the investigation can make or break 2 


a court action. Therefore, you want to help 
facilitate a complete investigation. 


In your repgrt to the police or sheriff, give 
as much detd@ill as you can about what your 


child has disclosed. 


To insure the best results from your child’s 
interview with the investigator, strongly 
request: that the investigator conduct the 
interview at your home, where the child is 
more comfortable; that the police send an in- 
vestigator that is the gender of your child’s 
choice, and that the investigator arrive in 
an unmarked car, dressed in civilian clothes; 
that you be allowed to be present Curing the 


- interview so that you can provide support ~ 


to your child and be aware of what he or 


tells the detective. 


At the end of the interview, ask the investi- 
gator if felony charges are involved. Ask what 
will happen next and when it will happen. 


If the molestation occurred in a group sit- 
uation — child care, sports team, youth 
organization — provide the names and phone 
numbers of other possible victims to give them | 
a chance to come forward and receive help. 
Strongly encourage other victims’ parents to 
report to the police. More charges added to 
the case may result in a longer prison term 
for the offender. Provide the detective with 
any information you feel might be relevant 
to the case. 


Ask when the accused will be arrested and if a 
search can be conducted at the home and/or 
place of business of the accused. Ask when the | 
case will be handed over to the district at- 
torney’s office (see sidebar on “How to Work 
with the District Attorney”). 


After the arrest has been made, find out 
what bail will be and when the arraignment 
will occur. Demand that the police continue 
searching for new evidence until the in- 
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Sept. 15 — We attend Quentin’s 
first charges and plea hearing. DA 
Andrews represents us. Ten new 
charges are filed and bail is in- 
creased to $50,000. At this point, 
five girls have reported that 
Quentin abused them. 


I start a phone tree: I ask each 
parent to call two parents to in- 
form them that we will meet in 
the school parking lot the next 
day to sign a petition asking 
that a DA be perma- 
nently assigned to 
the case. This 


Several parents 

have made tt clear that 
they disapprove of any 
public discussion of what 
has happened. 


is my “Field of 
Dreams” — tell them 
and they will come. 


Sept. 16 — Forty people sign the 
petition. Michael and I hand-de- 
liver it and are promised that DA 
Andrews or a DA specializing in 
sexual child abuse will be perma- 
nently assigned to the case. 


Sept. 18 — At the charges and 
plea hearing, we are greeted by 
David and Lisa King, parents 
from school who are interested in 
overseeing the case. David, a law- 
yer, believes that in order for jus- 
tice to work, a bright light must 
be shown in the courtroom — all 
officials must know that people 
are watching. From this moment 
on, we pack the courtroom. 


DA Taylor, who specializes in 
child molestation, represents 

us this time. Although five new 
felony charges are still not typed, 
the judge grants her request that 
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bail be raised to $100,000, on the 
condition that the charges are 
typed and filed immediately. 
Another girl has reported that 
she was abused by Quentin, for 
a total of six reported cases. 


DA Taylor tells us she has been 
assigned to the case permanently. 
We finally breathe a deep sigh 

of relief. 


Sept. 19 — We go to see Dr. Barry 
to get a physical exam for Linda. 
I have been told that unless the 
child is brought to the hospital 
within twenty-four hours of the 
assault or unless scarring occurs, 
physical evidence of abuse sel- 
dom exists. 


I have talked to two 
mothers whose 
children have al- 
ready been 
through 
the exam; their 
kids didn’t seem to 
have any problems with it. 
However, Linda never wanted 
it. I try to get her to agree to each 
littie step — go to the hospital, fill 
out the forms, meet Dr. Barry, 
have the interview. When it 
comes time for Linda to get un- 
dressed for the exam, she can’t 
do it. I leave her in the examining 
room while I go to talk with the 
doctor, and when I come back, 
she is lying on the floor in a fetal 
position, crying. I pick her up 
and hold her and rock her, 
and apologize. 


Sept. 24 — We learn from DA 
Taylor that they are going to 
wrap the case now and not gather 
any more charges. She says the 
possible sentence range for thirty- 
one felony charges is probation 

to eighty years. 


That night I write a flyer to “con- 
cerned parents” asking them to 
attend the next court hearing 

on Monday. 


Sept. 25 — Some friends meet me 
at school to pass out flyers to each 
passing car as parents drop their 


kids off. The principal comes out 
to say she’s had a call from a par- 
ent who wants us to stop doing 
this, and throws us off school 
grounds. Several parents have 
made it clear that they disapprove 
of any public discussion of what 
has happened. We move down 

to the intersection, and continue 
leafleting until there is no more 
traffic. We now feel we must ap- 
ply political and community pres- 
sure to the court process to make 
sure the case is handled effec- 
tively. I return to the principal's 
office to apologize, and arrange to 
use the multipurpose room for a 
five-week parent education pro- 
gram: “What to Do When Your 
Child Has Been Molested.” 


Sept. 29 — Quentin pleads “not 
guilty” to all thirty-two charges 
of felony child molestation. The 
number of reported cases is 
now seven. 


In the hallway, after the hearing, 

we formally organize the Parent 

Task Force. I make a tearful ap- 

peal to our supporters: “We can’t 

do this alone — please help us 

in any way you can.” At that mo- 

ment, the Parent Task Force is 

born; $350 is contributed, and 

someone signs up for every | 
task we need done. = 


VER THE NEXT few a 

days we define our 

goals: do everything pos- | 
sible to protect all children from a 
further threat of sexual abuse; oe 
set up parent, teacher, and child | 
educational programs on sexual 
abuse; start a free support group 
for parents; develop a resource a 
and referral service; seek legal a 
advice on how to effectively in- S; 
fluence the justice system’s pro- cg 
ceedings; manage the press. : 
Our first memo to the more than 
three hundred parents at our 
school tells of the formation of the 
Parent Task Force, gives updated 
information on the court hearings 
and victim witness funds, and 
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tells parents how they can par- 
ticipate and keep informed. We 
also ask that people attend the 
preliminary hearing on Oct. 8. 


As the Oct. 8 preliminary hear- 
ing approaches, the victims’ par- 
ents are called into the DA’s of- 
fice and told that the case may be 
plea bargained. We are informed 
as to what “the deal” will be if 
accepted by Quentin. This is the 
only way we can avoid having 
our children testify in trial. 


Emotions are heavy as we meet 
at the preliminary hearing. The 
courtroom is packed with the 
parents of the seven victims as 
well as thirty members of our 
school community. The deal has 
been struck: Quentin pleads 
“guilty” to one count of felony 
child molestation for each of the 
seven children who reported in 
the case. As each child’s name 
is read aloud and Quentin re- 
sponds with the word “guilty,” 
her mother’s sobs shatter the 
stillness. 


After the hearing, we meet in 
the hallway; Lisa King reads the 
parents’ statement to the press. 
Since we want anonymity for 
our daughters, Lisa acts as our 
spokesperson. We want the pub- 
lic to know about pedophilia — 
a “disease” in which the perpe- 
trator uses young children for 
his sexual gratification. Since 
the “illness” cannot be cured, 
we will demand the maximum 
sentence in order to protect all 
children from Quentin for as 
long as possible. 


The sentencing hearing is set for 
November 24, approximately 

six weeks away. The DA has in- 
formed the parents as to how we 
can affect the sentencing. Each 
victim’s parents will have the 
opportunity to talk personally to 
the probation officer assigned to 
the case. The judge will accept 
letters from each family member 
explaining how we were affected 
by Quentin’s actions and what 


When the enough evidence to 
file charges, the case moves to the district attor- 
ney’s office. In the DA’s representation, he or she 
will balance the best interests of the state with 
those of the victims. 


Find out the name of the district attorney assigned 
to your case. If none has been assigned, insist im- 
mediately on an attorney who specializes in child 
molestation. You want consistent, knowledgeable 
representation. 


Meet with the DA to express your concerns and ideas 
about the case. Inform the DA of all you know so that 
he or she can fully represent your child’s interests 
in court. If more than one victim is involved, ask the 


DA to meet with all the parents, as a group, to explain f 


the court process — what will happen and when. 
Ask the DA: 


What charges are currently filed, whether more 
charges will be filed, and what the minimum and maxi- 
mum sentences would be, given the number of charges. 


What “special circumstances” can be charged that 
would eliminate the possibility of probation. 


For a “Harvey Waiver,” to allow for the consider- 
ation of late-addition charges and victims at 
sentencing. 


That the individual charged be tested for AIDS and 
the HIV virus. 


For an explanation of the DA’s strategy and personal 
expectations. 


For a time frame for upcoming hearings. Let the DA 
know you will attend all of them. Take as many people 
with you to each hearing as possible. 


Following each hearing, ask the DA to explain w 
hat happened in court and what will happen next. 
Ask for an explanation of any references to codes 
or sections of the law. 


Ask whether the DA expects the case to be plea 
bargained, and if so, when you will be consulted 
about it, so that you can be involved in the 
decisionmaking. 


Remind the DA that you would like to make a statement 
at the sentencing hearing. Your child may also wish 
to make a statement. You have this right whether 

the case is plea bargained or sent to trial. @ 
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we think an appropiate sentence 

would be. One person from each 

family (child, parent, or sibling) ; 
will be allowed to make a state- 

ment in court. 


In addition, we know the judge 

can take into account input from 

the community. To its memo to 

parents, the Parent Task Force 

attaches petitions and sample 
letters asking the judge for the 

maximum sentence for Quentin. 

We also ask people to write per- 

sonal letters to the judge. Many of 

us send these packets of informa- 

tion to our friends and relatives : 
across the country. Others take 

the petitions to work, social 

events, and sports functions. In 

the end nearly one thousand 4 
people, some of them children, 

write to the judge or sign a peti- 

tion demanding that Quentin re- 

ceive the maximum sentence. 


N NOVEMBER 24, the 

courtroom is packed for 

Quentin’s sentencing 

hearing. Another child has filed a 

report of abuse. At least one par- 

ent of each of the eight children 
molested speaks in court. : 


It’s hard to describe the intensity ? 
of emotion in that courtoom as 

they speak. Truly, our entire 

community has been deeply - 
wounded: the perpetrator had 

been a trusted and well-liked 

parent and neighbor. How can 

any of us trust anyone with our : 
children again? How many years 
will it take for our daughters to 
recover their trust in a safe and | 
just world? a 


We all demand the maximum 
sentence of twenty years. And 
that is what the judge imposes. 


Quentin can be released in just 
ten years. I intend to be there 
the day heis released. - 


Outside the courtroom, the 
media await us. Lisa reads our 
statement to the press and we 
give individual interviews. We 
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can finally let down. However, 
we cannot relax. There is more 
work to be done. 


N NOVEMBER 29, 1992, 
the Parent Task Force 
wrote a letter to the su- 

perintendent of schools and the 
president of the school board re- 
questing a meeting to discuss 
how we could work together to 
provide a safe and healing envi- 
ronment in the schools for our 
children. We had been discour- 
aged by the lack of response to 
this crisis. We wanted to make 
sure it could never happen again. 


We set up a meeting with the su- 
perintendent, school board presi- 
dent, a parent representative from 
each of the local schools, Parents 
United, and the Family Service 
Agency. The result of our meet- 
ings was a grant proposal spon- 
sored by the school district, Parent 
Task Force, and Family Service 
Agency and submitted to the 
Marin Community Foundation 

in June 1993. The grant would 
provide funds for a pilot project 
on sexual abuse education. In ad- 
dition, the school board adopted 
a policy that provides child sexual 
abuse education for both students 
and teachers; it is developing a 
critical incident response plan to 
be implemented during the 1993 / 
94 school year. We are continuing 
to work with the district on this. 


In November, Lisa and I spoke 
about chiid sexual abuse on a 
family radio program in a major 
metropolitan area. In December 
and January, we were able to 
inform our community at PTA- 
sponsored parent education 
nights about the reality of child 
sexual abuse as well as educate 
them about prevention and talk- 
ing with their children. We also 
joined the county’s child sexual 
abuse treatment team to sponsor 
workshops for parents and teach- 
ers and a support group for 

the girls. 


In January 1993, we requested 

a grand jury investigation of the 
county agencies’ failure to work 
together effectively to report, in- 
vestigate, and prosecute allega- 
tions of child sexual abuse. Our 
case involved six different agen- 
cies — Child Protective Services, 
Family Mediation Service, the city 
school district, the city police de- 
partment, the county sheriff's 
office, and the county district 
attorney’s office. Our opinion is 
that if these agencies had worked 
effectively in 1989, when Quentin 
molested the first three girls in 
our community, the five other 
girls would not be victims today. 


In August, we also filed 
complaints with the 

sheriff's office and 

the district at- 

torney re- 

garding 

problems we 

saw in their han- 

dling of our case. We 

gave facts, asked questions, 

and suggested improvements. 
We have received a response 
from the sheriff's office thanking 
us for our input. We intend to 
pursue a response from the DA 
and to continue asking questions 
until we get answers. 


We began meeting with Califor- 
nia state legislators in early 1993 
to propose mandatory AIDS test- 
ing for convicted child molesters. 
We supported SB41, which will 
become California law on January 
1, 1994; the bill defines “habitual 
sexual offenders” and provides 
sentencing for such offenders — a 
mandatory life sentence for some. 
No habitual sexual offender may 
be released on parole until he or 
she has been incarcerated for 
twenty years. We also supported 
the newly passed AB290, which 
will eliminate in California the 
statute of limitations for reporting 
child sexual abuse. We intend 

to promote legislation on a 
national level. 


N THE YEAR since the Parent 
Task Force was created, we 
have assisted other parents 
going through the legal and heal- 
ing processes. We’ve provided 
emotional support to parents of 
victims and advised them on how 
to respond to their children and 
how to affect the judicial process. 
We have created a workbook 
to inform parents on how 
to work with their 
child, the system, 
the commu- 
nity and 
the 


As each 

child’s name is 

read aloud and Quentin 
responds with the word 
“guilty,” her mother’s 
sobs shatter the 
stillness. 


press. We have 

packed court hear- 

ings wearing blue rib- 

bons on our lapels to signify 

our support for the child vic- 
tims. We have written letters to 
judges and distributed countless 
petitions, demanding the maxi- 
mum sentence in each case. 


We are a grassroots volunteer or- 
ganization that supports itself en- 
tirely with donations. If you need 
our help or would like to contrib- 
ute time, money, or expertise to 
our efforts, please write or call: 
Parent Task Force, 38 Miller Ave., 
Suite 139, Mill Valley, CA 94941; 
415/257-4111. We can help you 
start a Parent Task Force in 

your city. @ 
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When Your Child Has Been Molested 


| highly recommend this book to every 
parent whose child has been molested, 
or who suspects that their child has 
been molested. It includes practical, im- 
mediately useful information about how 
to deal with your child and family, your 
feelings of guilt and the grief process, 
and how to select a therapist and work 
with the legal system. —Taylor Phoenix 


° 
People often attempt to “bargain away” a 
molestation to try to quickly forget that it 
ever happened. They try to become over- 
whelmed with other activities, projects, or 
thoughts. “We must be all right, because 
we're too busy to think about what hap- 
pened” is what they are unconsciously 


saying to themselves — and sometimes 

to each other. Unfortunately, families can 
get stuck in the bargaining stage as parents 
try to go back to their family’s previous 
life-style. If you find yourself involved in 
bargaining and don’t recognize what you're 
trying to do and what it’s doing to you, 
complete healing within your family 

may never occur. ... 


“Shortly after the abuse was reported, | 
started thinking about when we would be 
able to move to another town — far away 
from all of Heather’s bad memories. | 
thought being somewhere different would 
make everything OK. Fortunately, the 
counselor convinced us it wouldn’t, and 
we're all glad we stayed here.” 


When Your Child Has 

Been Molested 

Kathryn B. Hagans and Joyce Case. Free 
Press, 1990; 192 pp. ISBN 0-669-17981-7 
$10.95 postpaid from Macmillan Publishing 


Company, |00 Front Street, Riverside, Nj 
08075; 800/257-5755 


Partners in Recovery 


Childhood sexual abuse is definitely not 
a comfortable topic. In fact, no matter 
how clinical or educated one is, a wave 
of nausea always accompanies any 
mention of the subject. That's why 
Beverly Engel’s book ushers in some 
squirm-free relief — it’s short, concise, 
and right to the point. You can delve, 
leam what you need to learn, and be 
done with the book while you still 

have your sanity intact. 


Engel introduces basic terms, myths, and 
hard facts about sexual abuse (much of 
this is a necessary re-hash of her book 
The Right to Innocence), covers coping 
strategies for the seven stages of recov- 
ery, and ends with pioneering sugges- 
tions for dealing with sex, power, and 
commitment in a relationship. Partners 
concludes with a thorough reading and 
resource list. 


Engel emphasizes that prosurvivors take 
good care of themselves during their sig- 
nificant other's long haul to recovery. She 
offers practical coaching and confidence- 
building inspiration for dealing with this 
process. —Catherine Browning 


Survivors frequently attract two extreme 
kinds of partners: those who control the 
survivor, or those who allow the survivor 
to control them. The chances are very high 
that in your relationship with a survivor, 
one of you tends to be more dominant and 
the other more passive. Also, one of you 
may tend to be abusive in some way, while 
the other may tend to allow himself or 
herself to be abused. 


In some cases, we are talking about overt, 
extreme domination and abuse, but more 
than likely we are talking about more 
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Little Secrets ¢ Silent Shame 


Since its creation in 1992, “Little 
Secrets,” a four-part series, has aired 

on more than 225 public radio stations, 
including National Public Radio. The pro- 
gram vividly portrays the cycle of child- 
hood sexual abuse. The view is that of 
shattered lives and the process through 
which the shatteredness gets passed on, 
generation to generation. The production 
is professional; interviews with survivors 
and perpetrators, and reports from the 
most current research in the field, bring 
the topic to full transparency. 


“Silent Shame” identifies the benefits 
and risks of speaking out about male 
childhood sexual abuse. The information 
put forth is accurate and free of jargon, 
presenting the stories and experiences 


of male survivors who understand the 
loss and confusion of this type of 
trauma. The narration lends insight into 
the ways in which the survivor internal- 
izes feelings of responsibility for the 
abuse and the obstacles that often bind 
the male survivor to the cycle of abuse. 
—Thomas McNeely 

Little Secrets 

(Child Sexual Abuse in America) 

$33.20 postpaid 

Silent Shame 

$9.70 postpaid 

Both from Sound Ideas, 20 W. Hubbard/ 
Suite 2E, Chicago, IL 60610; 800/767-1929 


subtle forms of domination and control. 
While you and your partner may have 
settled into a rather comfortable and 
familiar way of dealing with each other, 
this does not automatically mean that 
your way of relating has been a healthy 
one for either of you. 


Partners in Recovery 

Beverly Engel. Fawcett Columbine, 1991; 
160 pp. ISBN 0-449-90675-2 

$8 ($10 postpaid) from Random House Inc./ 
Order Dept., 400 Hahn Road, Westminster, 
MD 21157; 800/733-3000 


Confabulations 


The past twenty years have seen ex- 
plosive growth in the awareness of 
childhood sexual abuse, and in therapies 
to deal with the problem. The hallmark 
of these therapies has been the credo 
“believe the victims” — that such 

stories are always true and that absolute 
acceptance of their truth is necessary 
for healing. 


Unfortunately, it has become clear that 
some stories of sexual abuse are con- 
fabulations — alterations in memory 
produced from fantasy. This can happen 
for a variety of reasons, notably when 
therapists lead their patients by sugges- 
tive techniques such as guided fantasy 
and hypnosis. 


Confabulations is a series of case stud- 
ies from the point of view of the parents 
involved. It is opinionated, one-sided, and 
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Child Victims, Child Witnesses 


This book is invaluable for clinicians who 
conduct child abuse evaluations, as well 
as for those who work with children trau- 
matized by maltreatment. The editors 
of Child Victims, Child Witnesses have 
brought together the most respected 
researchers on issues related to child vic- 
timization (primarily sexual abuse) and 
children’s memory. This compilation’s 
most significant contribution is that the 
authors base their conclusions in sup- 
porting data and developmental theory, 
rather than either clinical or personal be- 
liefs. Issues covered include appropriate 
use of anatomically correct dolls, effects 
of different questioning strategies on 
children’s ability to recall memories, de- 
velopmental information about children’s 
autobiographical recall, strategies to im- 
prove children’s testimony, and jurors’ 
reactions to children’s testimony. 
—~Miindy Rosenberg, Ph.D. 


Abused children, by definition, can be 
assumed to have greater exposure to 
sexual behaviors, and three of the com- 
parative studies are consistent in reporting 
that this knowledge is demonstrated with 
anatomical dolls at a rate that is significantly 
different from that of their nonabused 
counterparts. However, presumably non- 
abused children in two of the comparative 
studies also displayed sexual knowledge 

in their interactions with the dolls. 


Thus, the available research indicates that 
explicit sexualized play with anatomical 
dolls, including enactment of sexual inter- 


Child Victims, Child Witnesses 
Gail S. Goodman and Bette L. Bottoms, 
Editors. 1993; 333 pp. ISBN 0-89862-789-3 


$33.95 ($37.45 postpaid) from Guilford 
Publications, 72 Spring Street, New York, 
NY 10012; 800/365-7006 


“Who was there?” "Where did tt happen?” 
Participants Setting 


“What happened?” “What were they saying and feeling” 
Actions Conversation Affective State 


Sample of reminder cards used to prepare 
for questioning. 


course, cannot be considered a definitive 
marker of sexual abuse in the absence of a 
clear verbal account of abuse by the child. 
... Evidence of explicit sexual knowledge in 
a young child warrants careful evaluation 

of the source of such knowledge. 


fairly polemical. It preaches against the 
New Age, feminists, John Bradshaw, and 
even therapy. Yet it presents a point of 
view that has been silenced and silent. 
Better books will be available later, but 
patients, parents, and therapists involved 
in sexual abuse treatments should read 
this book now. 

—Alfred Ehlenberger, M.D. 


Our daughter told me that, when she went 
to therapy, the counselor told her right 
away, “| know just what’s wrong with you. 
You were sexually molested as a child.” 
Our daughter said, “Oh, no. I’m sure | 
wasn’t.” But after more “therapy” from this 
woman, our daughter began believing it, 
and she thought it was so neat that her 
therapist knew right from the start what 
was wrong with her... . 


Last Christmas | sent her some shoes and 


she cut them all up, carved into the soles 
and sent them home. She thought she had 
to do that to keep from getting a demon. 
She thought we were putting a curse 

on her. 


Confabulations 

Eleanor Goldstein and Kevin Farmer, 

1992; 335 pp. ISBN 0-89777-144-3 

$14.95 ($16.95 postpaid) from SIRS Books, 
P. O. Box 2348, Boca Raton, FL 33427; 
800/232-7477 


Don’t Blame ME, 
Daddy 


Deadbeat dads are the most com- 
monly discussed divorced parents who 
create problems for their children. 
Much less talked about are mothers 
who, as a weapon in divorce, poison 
their children’s relationship with their 
father by falsely charging the father 
with sexual abuse. 


Many men who seek to maintain 
relationships with their children, or 
to have custody after a divorce, find 
themselves thus charged. Studies 
show that in divorce and custody 
situations, half of all sexual-abuse 
allegations are found false. 


Don’t Blame ME, Daddy is an ex- 
ploration of this issue from the point 
of view of the victimized fathers. It 
gives insight into the courts and child 
protection systems where, all too of- 
ten, accusation is equivalent to guilt. 
While written as a practical guide, 
with very practical advice to the un- 
justly accused, it provides a valuable 
perspective for others involved in 
child custody evaluations. 

—Alfred Ehlenberger, M.D. 


The agency-selected therapist advised 
Rick that he would have to admit to 
sexually abusing his daughter before he 
could even attend therapy sessions. He 
refused to admit to something he hadn't 
done and requested another therapist. 
The second therapist selected by DSS 
was the same one who had filed the ac- 
cusations against him and who was a 
good friend of his ex-wife. Unable to 
trust her, he refused this therapist also 
and was caught in a catch-22. It appeared 
that unless he admitted to something he 
hadn’t done, he wouldn't be able to 
meet the conditions required to 

see his children. 


Don’t Blame ME, Daddy 
Dean Tong, 1992; 215 pp. 
ISBN 1-878901-29-X 


$11.95 ($13.95 postpaid) from Hampton 
Roads Publishing Co., 891 Norfolk 
Square, Norfolk, VA 23502; 
800/766-8009 
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Silence, fear, and shame are allies of 
sexual abusers. We need to talk about 
protecting our children; we need to talk 
about the realities of sexual abuse. We 
also need to talk about protecting the 
rights of citizens in the face of accusa- 
tions that can ruin reputations and wreck 
lives. The courts, law enforcement agen- 
cies, schools, and families need to bring 
into the light that which has grown pow- 
erful in the darkness and silence. 


Like the author of “Mother Versus Mo- 
lester” (p. 8), Dr. X has chosen to remain 
anonymous, in this case because of the 
stigma involved with speaking out about 
the other tragedy of sexual abuse — 
false accusations of sexual abuse. Dr. X 
is an MD psychiatrist, a consultant to a 
major medical school’s department of 
pediatrics in cases where sexual abuse 
is an issue, with twenty-seven years of 
training. He fears the fury of the abuse 
survivors who attack as enemies those 
who question the way children are inter- 
viewed, or who voice skepticism about 
the trustworthiness of uncorroborated 
recovered memories. 


If you are going to read one of the two 
articles in this issue on the ugly subject 
of child molesting, please read both of 
them. This is not a simple matter. 
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HEN SOCIAL SCIENTIST CAROL 
Tavris wrote a critical review of some 
self-help books for victims of sexual 
abuse in the New York Times Book Review 
early this year,1 expressing concern about 
the incest survivors’ movement becoming 
a “machine,” she was attacked as being irrespon- 
sible and accused of supporting perpetrators, 


pederasts, and misogynists. 


In response to her review, the authors of The Courage to 
Heal? (the most prominent of the books she criticized) 
wrote: “This assault does not arise in a vacuum. All of 
these criticisms are part of a backlash against survivors.” 
They continued: 


This is not to say that our movement is beyond rebuke. 
There is truth to some of the criticism being leveled at 
the survivors’ recovery movement; excesses that we, 
too, are concerned about. We’ve heard stories of over- 
zealous therapists who have told clients they were 
sexually abused before those clients had a chance to 
find out for themselves. For-profit hospitals have cre- 
ated programs based on the use of powerful drugs to 
elicit memories. False accusations have been made by 
desperate parents in custody cases. These excesses 
need to be confronted.3 
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The debate over the reliability of children’s re- 
ports of abuse and the delayed return of repressed 
memories of abuse is being dramatized and dis- 
torted by a series of either/or propositions that 
have led to bitter division. Do you believe the chil- 
dren? Do you believe your memory? Here are the 
extremes: 


If you think the primary issue in addressing child 
abuse is the need to believe everything reported by 
children — especially those prepared for testimony 
in high-profile trials that have horrified communi- 
ties, divided families, put experts at each other’s 
throats, and sent parents and childcare workers 

to jail, then you may believe that Satan walks the 
land commanding that babies be conceived by 
other children so that they may be boiled and eaten; 
that teachers fly around the classroom, defecate 
and urinate on children, smear them with feces, put 
knives and forks in their orifices, and plant code 
words in their minds to act as suicidal time bomb 
signals if they tell. 


If you don’t uncritically believe the children, you 
may be a perpetrator in denial, an ally of pederasts, 
one who would punish children who have already 
been harmed. 


If you believe children frequently lie to get adults in 
trouble or to cover their own erotic fantasies, then 
you may be isolating and further traumatizing 
victims of secret family crimes. 


If you further believe that the brain records experi- 
ence as videotape captures light and dark, and that 


you have an infallible way to tap these brain 
records (hypnosis, psychotherapy, roleplaying, 
linking somatic sensations to images, sodium 
amytal-assisted interviewing, group therapy), then 
you may use “recovered memory” as evidence that 
might stand up in court. In twenty-two states, no 
matter how a memory of abuse is retrieved, you 
can file criminal and civil claims for damages with- 
in three years of the time of remembering. This is a 
radical change in notions of statutes of limitation. 


If you don’t believe in the reliability of memory, 
how can you be certain of anything constant 
about your own history — your own sense 

of a continuous self? 


D ENIAL OF ABUSE has long been a part of our 
culture. Psychiatrists who might have offered more 
clarity and information have colluded in the denial. 
In 1896 Sigmund Freud, aware of widely published 
statistics on sexual assaults on children, success- 
fully treated cases of hysteria and concluded that in 
every case there was either a “brutal assault com- 
mitted by an adult or . . . a seduction less rapid and 
less repulsive but reaching the same conclusion.”4 
However, by 1905 he had reversed his opinion: he 
may have “overestimated the frequency of such 
events. ... Moreover, I was at that period unable 

to distinguish with certainty between falsifications 
made by hysterics in their memories of childhood 
and traces of real events.”> In 1914, Freud wrote 
that many stories of childhood sexual traumas were 
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developing rapport with a child is essential to the work. This bond gives the 


therapist the power to shape play. Training teaches the therapist not to misuse this 


power, but it should not be taken on faith that it is always used In an impartial way. 


“fictitious” and created “in fantasy . . . intended 

to cover up the autoerotic activity of the first years 
of childhood, to embellish it and raise it to a higher 
plane.” 7 


Perpetrators have hidden their crimes by claiming 
that child victims falsified their accusations. Fam- 
ilies, police, and therapists have avoided dealing 
with abuse by blaming the victims’ imagination. 
At the same time we have been confronted by ac- 
cusations that may arise decades after alleged abuse 
and by communities swept up by fears that their 
children are being harmed in childcare situations. 
Finally, another group of victims has made its 
voice heard: those who claim they have been 
falsely accused. 


There is currently no agreement on the incidence of 
childhood sexual abuse: figures range from 6 to 60 
percent of all children. Child advocates interpret 
“abuse” to cover a wide range of mistreatments. 
Some experts estimate that half of the accusations 
of child abuse in contested child custody suits are 
false. Well-publicized cases of accusations against 
daycare workers have led to defendants serving 
time, only to have their convictions overturned be- 
cause of mismanagement of child testimony. Some 
incest survivor support programs say that 20 to 40 
percent of their contacts report sexual abuse asso- 
ciated with Satanic ritual. FBI spokesman Kenneth 
Lanning has investigated hundreds of cases over 
the past ten years; he says that when the claims are 
totaled, “You now have... thousands of people 
killing tens of thousands of people, and there 

is no evidence.”8 


Parents’ organizations, most prominently the False 
Memory Syndrome Foundation,9 believe that their 
adult children accusers (mostly daughters; white; 
in therapy; twenty to forty years old) are being 
coerced by therapists, lawyers, and self-help books 
and groups to make false accusations and sue for 
damages. Significant sums of money are at stake 
and criminal convictions may occur. If convicted, 
parents may be liable for damages and the cost 

of ongoing psychotherapy. Funds may come 
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from the “deep pockets” of homeowners’ insurance 
or state funds for assistance to victims of crimes. 
Since “discovery” may take place in psychotherapy 
and the client’s therapist may be the person encour- 
aging legal action, the potential for conflict of in- 
terest is clear. 


Are some child abuse experts overzealous? Can 
drugs and hypnosis be used to create false memo- 
ries? Is there a reliable way to determine if memory 
is accurate? Most importantly, is there an approach 
to this problem that can protect children, their fam- 
ilies, and the rest of society? 


WHAT GOES ON IN THERAPY ? 


Much courtroom testimony comes from therapists 
or court-appointed investigators who interview 
children. It is important to understand how therapy 
with children is organized to see how carefully 
“evidence” from the consultation room must 

be evaluated. 


A therapist testifying in one custody trial said that 
a girl, when presented in therapy with a “mommy” 
doll and a “daddy” doll, had produced play that 
was “sexually suggestive.” The therapist had then 
presented the girl with anatomically correct dolls. 
When the girl identified the male doll’s genitalia, 
the therapist concluded that she had been molested 
by her father. The therapist was not cross-exam- 
ined; custody was revoked, and the father went to 
jail. Was molestation by the father the only possible 
explanation for the therapist’s observations? 


Children are always curious about their bodies; 
naming is part of language development. Children 
may see other family members nude in many inno- 
cent ways. Some families bathe together (consider 
the popularity of hot tubs), and leave the bathroom 
door unlocked. Children point at interesting ana- 
tomical features and ask, “What's that?”19 In my 
training as a psychiatrist, I was taught that it was 
“inappropriate” for children to be in their parents’ 
bed or to be without a separate bedroom. Yet in 
many cultures and classes, this arrangement is con- 
sidered impersonal — or impossible. Cross-exami- 
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nation might have determined whether the thera- 
pist had a bias that excluded a less sinister explana- 
tion for why a child might recognize a penis. 


Play therapy can be influenced by its mode of 
presentation. A typical playroom is equipped with 
puppets, figures, toy animals, furniture, drawing 
materials, and clay — all to allow children to ex- 
press, through play, events in their real lives, 
imaginations, dreams, and fantasies. Dolls may be 
dressed in business clothes, as doctors, policemen, 
teachers, farmers, figures from fairy tales or popu- 
lar children’s movies. For the exploration of night- 
mares and anxieties, monster figures, skeletons, 
fierce animals, and villains are usually provided. 
Very often there is a dollhouse so that scenes 

can be staged in various rooms. 


A well-trained, impartial, and competent therapist 
will be scrupulous in allowing a child to choose 
freely among toys. He or she will not direct the 
subsequent play in any way — merely follow the 
action. (I once supervised a student therapist who, 
suspecting abuse, put a female doll in the dollhouse 
bed and a monster doll at the threshold, telling the 
child, “This is the daddy. What is going to happen 
now?”) The therapist’s tone of voice can definitively 
influence the play. He or she might ask about rela- 
tionships in the family in a straight, uninflected 
tone expressing support, curiosity, and open- 
mindedness — or ironically . . . or seductively. A 
therapist might set up bedroom scenes repeat- 
edly and indicate with praise or interest when the 
child was giving a “correct” scenario. Children 
form strong attachments to their therapists and 
want to please them; developing rapport with a 
child is essential to the work. This bond gives the 
therapist the power to shape play. Training teaches 
the therapist not to misuse this power, but it should 
not be taken on faith that it is always used in an 
impartial way. Reviewing sessions by using con- 
sultation, and making the details of play therapy 
available to cross-examination, can guard against 
biased conclusions. 


The mismanagement of child testimony can 
damage, even invalidate, the proceedings. Kelly 
Michaels, a childcare worker, was convicted in 1988 
and given a 47-year sentence based on 115 counts 
of sexual abuse of nineteen children between three 
and five. The children had been interviewed for 
over two years before the trial. An investigator said 
to one child who had originally said that nothing 
“bad” had happened: 


“Are you going to be a good boy? You want to help 
her stay in jail, don’t you? So she won’t bother you 
any more. Let’s get done with this so we can go and 
get your popsicles. . . . Boy, I’d hate to tell your 


friends you didn’t want to help them.” 


The child, at long last, yelled that Kelly Michaels 
had stuck a fork in his “hiney” — and then: “It’s 
all lies.” At the trial, the prosecutor asked if the 
boy “hadn't really meant that [he] hoped it was 
all lies?”11 


After serving five years in prison, Michaels was 
freed this year on the basis that the testimony of 
the child witnesses had been improperly obtained. 


To prevent such injustices, as well as to validate 
legitimate testimony, it is essential that parents, 
jurors, and child protective service workers have 
access to the same information as the therapist or 
investigator making charges. If play sessions are 
videotaped, viewers can see whether suggestion 

or coercion is employed. It is important to compare 
initial interviews of children with interviews that 
follow lengthy contact with investigators. Thera- 
pists should consult with colleagues when the 
evidence is ambiguous. Every clinician entertains 
“clinical hypotheses” — privately synthesizing all 
that is known about the child and all that is ob- 
served — to understand the meaning of a child’s 
play as it develops. Like any hypothesis, these 
should be provisional and subject to revision. They 
are not the same as legal evidence. Insufficient re- 
view and cross-examination of therapists’ authority 
can confuse clinical evidence with legal evidence. 


FALSE MEMORIES, 
FALSE ACCUSATIONS 


Memory is a dynamic process that is still poorly un- 
derstood. It was quite recently believed that brain 
functions were so inextricably tied to anatomy that 
they were irretrievably lost in cases of brain injury. 
Yet the rehabilitation of stroke and trauma patients 
demonstrates the brain’s resilience. Memory is al- 
ways being made and unmade. Consider dream 
recall: at the point of waking, you may intend to 
remember a particularly vivid dream; you may 
forget it a few moments later, then later recall 

it in some altered form. 


Adults may remember events from ages three and 
four. Significant events such as the birth of a sibling 
or hospitalization may be recalled from age two. 
Language plays an important role in organizing 
memory and giving access to retrieval.12 Our par- 
ents tell us stories about family life, show us photos 
and locations; in this way they teach the important 
skill of narrative. We learn to organize events into 

a sequential framework that assists recall and main- 
tains coherence and significance. Without collateral 
validation, there is no guarantee that these personal 
and family narratives are “true”; it isn’t always pos- 
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sible to distinguish an original memory from a re- 
peated story. Family mythologizing is just as likely 
to emphasize unrealistic positive narratives (“We 
were always a close and happy family”) as those 


that are negative (“Your father was always a bum”). 


“Repression” is cited as a reason for the delay in 
recall of traumatic memory. This is the exclusion 
from consciousness of painful memories. Some 
believe that traumatic events cause a state of disso- 
ciation, in which the self blocks off conscious aware- 
ness to protect itself from overwhelming pain. In 
theory, the trauma, blocked from consciousness by 
amnesia, is nonetheless accurately recorded in the 
brain. The memory is subject to retrieval spontane- 
ously or through certain interventions. This theory 
appeals to those looking for proof that the late re- 
covery of a memory insures its accuracy. But no 
current scientific evidence supports the idea; nor 
does evidence exist that memories associated with 
strong bodily sensations are more reliable. 


The nightmare is understood as a return of painful 
thoughts or memories under conditions of dimin- 
ished repression. Nightmares often begin with frag- 
mentary images and sensations (“I had a frighten- 
ing sense of something or someone dangerous in 
my bedroom”). A therapist might jump to the con- 
clusion that this was a partial, true memory and ask 
who the intruder was, thus foreclosing open-ended 
exploration. It takes patience to help discover the 
meaning of this kind of intense but nonspecific 
mental fragment. No definitive explanation might 
ever be found. The nightmare may reflect an im- 
portant nonspecific anxiety rather than a memory 
trace of an actual intruder. 


The danger that memory can be influenced leads to 
the strongest criticisms of exercises recommended 
for recovering memories by many self-help books 
and groups. The most frequently cited book in this 
controversy, The Courage to Heal,!3 suggests: 


If you think you were abused and your life 
shows the symptoms, then you were. (p. 22) 


If you don’t remember your abuse you are not 
alone. Many women don’t have memories, and 
some never get memories. This doesn’t mean 
they weren’t abused. (p. 81) 


Take an event in your family history that you 
can never actually find out about. It could be 
your father’s childhood or the circumstances in 
your mother’s life that kept her from protecting 
you. Using all the details you do know, create 
your own story. Ground the experience or event 
in as much knowledge as you have and then let 
yourself imagine what actually might have hap- 
pened. (p. 154) 
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influenced leads to the strongest 
criticisms of exercises recommended 
for recovering memories by many 


self-help books and groups. 
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Coming up with a satisfying, coherent story about 
“what actually might have happened” is not diffi- 
cult. The instructions to “use details .. . create your 
own story” and “ground the experience . . . in as 
much knowledge as you have” are powerfully sug- 
gestive. A plausible story might combine elements 
of memories of unhappiness, a childhood illness, 
family discord, and a review of how it felt to be a 
certain age — complete with strong recall of physi- 
cal symptoms. However, it takes scrupulous care to 
remember that this is imagination at work creating 
meaning; it is not historical evidence, and certainly 
not evidence as understood by the law. 


Another popular self-help book" proposes the 
following exercise. It is even more blatant in 
its suggestion. 


Let yourself know what the most hopeless or 
shameful problem in your life is. Try saying to 
yourself three or four times a day for one week, 
“I believe this problem is about my repressed 
memories of abuse.” After a week, write down 
or talk over with a friend how you see the 
problem now. Speculate on how it may relate to 
how you were abused. (p. 32) 


One can arrive at a “narrative” truth, but not neces- 
sarily the “historical” truth. Such exercises create 
what Robyn Dawes,» professor of psychology 

at Carnegie Mellon University, calls “biases 

of retrospection”: 


Memory is basically a reconstructive process 
... Our recall is often organized in ways that 
“make sense” of the present — thus reinforcing 
our belief in the conclusions we have reached 
about how the past has determined the present. 
We quite literally “make up stories” about our 
lives, the world, and reality in general. The fit 
between our memories and the stories enhances 
our belief in them. Often, however, it is the story 
that creates the memory, rather than vice versa. 


It has been demonstrated that one can intentionally 
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implant simple false memories. Elizabeth Loftus!é 
created a scenario for instilling a specific memory of 
being lost. An older brother asked a fourteen-year- 
old, “Remember when you were five and got lost in 
the shopping mall? After some panic we found you 
being led down the mall by a tall, old man.” Within 
days the subject recalled feelings about being lost, 
“remembered” his mother scolding him, “remem- 
bered” the stores and “the man asking me if I was 
lost.” Even after he was told that the story was 
false, the boy said, “I thought I remembered being 
lost... and looking around for you guys. I do re- 
member that. And then crying and mom coming up 
and saying, ‘Where were you? Don’t you . .. don’t 
you ever do that again.’” 


Milton Erickson,!7 a preeminent hypnotherapist of 
this century, demonstrated in detail how a false 
memory could be systematically constructed. 


He wished to comfort a depressed woman whose 
childhood had been bleak and devoid of adult sup- 
port. Through hypnosis, she regressed to a birthday 
party when she was four years old. While she was 
in trance, Erickson said, “Hello, little girl. Are you 
your daddy’s girl? I’m a friend of your daddy’s, 
and I’m waiting for him to come in to talk to me.” 
He made her believe that he had brought her a 
present for her birthday; he induced amnesia. 


In subsequent regressive trances, he referred again 
to being “Daddy’s friend.” In her mind he became 
the “February Man,” since that was the month of 
his invented birthday visit. Eventually “She learned 
to look upon me as a recurrent visitor and as a 
trusted confidante to whom she could tell all her 
secrets, woes, and joys, and with whom she could 


share her hopes, fears, doubts, wishes and plans. . . . 


You can add belief to something that does not exist 
if you repeat it often enough. That’s why I had to 
give her many experiences with me as the February 
Man. I’m adding reality to a nonexistent thing.” 


The woman was able to use this unusual experience 
in a positive way. When, at the end of the course of 
treatment, Erickson disclosed his procedure and 
lifted his instructions for her amnesia, she still 
could not recall all of the trance experiences. 
Erickson had become the February Man in 

her remembered history. 


Both those who wish to help and those who wish to 
harm can influence the dependent or vulnerable 
through suggestion. We attribute to perpetrators 
the power to induce silence and amnesia in their 
victims through reward and punishment, through 
threats of painful consequences and withdrawal of 
affection, through instructions and rehearsals of 
how to lie. We should remember that others can use 


these powers as well. A vengeful divorcing parent 
or a biased therapist who enjoys a client’s trust can 
induce the beliefs of abuse. 


A more prudent view on the nature of memory that 
might be considered by professionals and families 
is that memory 


Reconstruction is a dynamic process, and situa- 
tions and events are frequently not what they 
appear to be nor as they are reported. [There is 
a] potential influence of unwitting motives such 
as guilt, rage, and competitiveness, as well as 
the relevance of cultural patterns, expectations, 
and what might best be described as contagion 
in the circumstances of the inquiry. 


. And that 


Uncertainty on the part of the therapist and the 
patient, however burdensome, is often the only 
honest option.18 


HOSPITALS AND 
THE PROFIT FACTOR 


How — and why — might hospital care be misused 
in this context? 


The economic base for mental-health hospital pro- 
viders is inpatient therapy. Some for-profit hospi- 
tals have already been closed by state regulatory 
agencies because they aggressively and inappropri- 
ately recruited adolescents for inpatient care under 
diagnoses of substance abuse, eating disorders, or 
antisocial behavior and kept them until their insur- 
ance benefits ran out. Many mental-health facilities 
currently use psychodynamic methods not as treat- 
ment for a wide range of mental disorders, as in 
previous times, but solely to seek out evidence 

of early trauma. 


Such a program is proposed in the following adver- 
tisement,!9 which recently appeared in a general- 
circulation magazine. 


“Remembering incest and childhood abuse is the first 
step to healing. We can help you remember and heal.” 


The ad gives a list of symptoms and disorders con- 
sidered indicative of abuse: “Mood swings, panic 
disorder, substance abuse, rage, flashbacks, depres- 
sion, hopelessness, anxiety, paranoia, low self-es- 
teem, relapse, relationship problems, sexual fear, 
sexual compulsion, self-mutilation, borderline 
personality, irritable bowel syndrome, migraine, 
Pre-Menstrual Syndrome, post-traumatic stress, 
bulimia, anorexia, Adult Children of Alcoholics, 
obesity, multiple personality, hallucinations, reli- 
gious addiction, parenting problems, suicidal feel- 
ings.” The advertiser claims, “What we do best is 
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false narrative of abuse. The basis of membership is the sharing of past history 
and current attempts to cope with the trauma's residue. The confessional style 


of discourse creates pressure to conform to the group's beliefs. 


help bring up forgotten memories through our 
powerful combination of massage, body work, hyp- 
nosis, psychodrama, and sodium brevitol [‘truth 
serum’ ] interviewing.” 

What is offered is specific recall of “sexual abuses 
and incest,” not the more clinically valid and gen- 
eral “remembering is the first step to healing.” It is 
clear that what is to be remembered is determined 
by the hospital staff. The list of symptoms offered 
as indications of sexual abuse is a one-size-fits-all 
garment. 


The use of hypnosis and sodium brevitol deserves 
special notice. Some believe that hypnosis and the 
hypnotic state achieved by drugs give less distorted 
access to memory, but research shows that this is 
not true: under hypnosis, both accurate and inaccu- 
rate memories may be retrieved. Hypnotized in the 
hope of getting more detailed eyewitness accounts 
of crimes, witnesses invent details and make coher- 
ent stories out of chaotic impressions according to 
preconceived notions. Their belief in their stories is 
also intensified. Supreme Court Justice Blackmun 
commented on Rock v. Arkansas 6-22-87 that this 
“memory hardening” (his term), which gives a wit- 
ness great confidence in both his true and false 
memories, makes effective cross-examination more 
difficult. When a therapist is convinced that there 
must be a history of abuse, such “recollections” 
may not only be suggested, but rewarded when 
reported. 


The pressures of survivor-group participation 

add to the danger of sustaining a false narrative of 
abuse. The basis of membership is the sharing of 
past history and current attempts to cope with the 
trauma’s residue. The confessional style of dis- 
course creates pressure to conform to the group’s 
beliefs. It may not be possible for an individual to 
raise doubts or admit skepticism. The claim “you 
are in denial” can work to suppress criticism and 
silence dissent. In some hospital programs, patients 
are seen and tracked in “recovery” groups whose 
point of view is congruent with the hospital 
program’s bias. There may be no way to handle 
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social pressure except to leave the group, at the risk 
of censure and loneliness. 


This dilemma was noted in a Grand Jury report on 
groups for parents accused of child abuse. Is the 
following good practice, or coercion? 


If the court believes a molestation occurred and : 
the family member could have been respon- sf 
sible, a “true finding” is made and wardship ; 
declared. If a father denies molestation and a 

true finding is made, he suffers the ultimate 

Catch-22 — he can either admit and take a 

chance that the department will allow him to 

begin reunification with his family, or he can 

deny and no reunification will occur. 


The reunification plan will inevitably require 
that the offending spouse complete Parents 
United. Parents United is a self-help group for 
in-home perpetrators of sexual abuse. The only 
way to complete Parents United is to admit the 
molestation. If Parents United is not completed, ; 
there is failure to comply with the reunification ae 
plan. Not complying with the reunification plan = 
is grounds for termination of services to the ee 
family and termination of parental rights. 


—Child Sexual Abuse, Assault, and Molest Issues 
(a report by the 1991-92 San Diego Grand Jury) 


When considering hospitalization as part of 
someone’s treatment, it is important to find out 
through consultation with several mental-health 
practitioners if the hospital appears to have a spe- 
cific diagnosis-oriented bias. Equally importantly, 
family members must be part of the diagnostic 
workup and treatment plan. Hospitalization has 

a long history of dividing families and creating 
adversarial situations. In the 1950s, hospitalized 
schizophrenics were seen as “sick and vulnerable” 
victims of “toxic parents” — particularly their 
“schizophrenogenic” mothers. Families were ex- 
cluded as therapists made strong coalitions with the 
patients against their families. A form of treatment 
known as “conjoint family therapy,” in which the 
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whole family was seen simultaneously by a thera- 
pist, became a corrective response to the blaming 
environment. Direct observation could be made of 
family interactions under the stress of having a se- 
verely ill member. This allowed for interventions 
that included those most affected. Accusations of 
abuse always precipitate questions — about family 
members who might have been involved but who 
remained silent; about other responsible adults 
who may have colluded by inaction; about possible 
abuse of siblings. Corroboration of abuse may be 
obtained by individual and conjoint family inter- 
views; confrontations may be best managed in 

the contained setting of a family interview. 


- Conjoint family therapy, early in the process of 
dealing with abuse, may obviate the formation of 
blaming coalitions, and nourish the possibility of 
reconciliation and healing. It prepares the patient 
for successful discharge into the community and 
strengthens family ties. 


UUM AAR Y 


As a prudent and concerned parent, you should 
take an active role in finding resources to ensure the 
safety of your children. You have a right to partici- 
pate in your child’s nursery school or daycare cen- 
ter, and to make visits, announced or unannounced; 
to ask questions, and to meet with teachers and 


Ask your police department about their methods 

of evaluating accusations of child molestation. Con- 
tact your local Child Protective Service agency to 
ask what procedures they use in conducting inves- 
tigations. Ask how they protect the privacy and 
comfort of a child who may be a victim. Who will 
talk with the child? Will sessions be taped? Will a 
therapist of your choosing have access to the full 
reports generated by the agency? 


Parents are bombarded with lists of “what to worry 
about if your child’s behavior has changed.” Nor- 
mal developmental changes may be at work instead 
of the more alarming possibilities of drugs, gang 
membership, or sexual abuse. 


Do whatever you can to stay in contact with adult 
children who have brought up accusations of abuse 
in the past. Ask for a therapist’s support in calling 
conjoint family meetings where there is a possibility 
of clarification and healing. If you feel your child’s 
therapist is blocking attempts at reconciliation, 
complain to the state agency that regulates 
professional conduct. 


Though the issues I’ve discussed have become 
politicized and polarized, there are children in need 
of help and adults who must come to terms with 
past harm and injustice. Informed, responsible par- 
ticipation is the way to truly serve our childen and 
their families. @ 


other parents. 
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AS DADDY WARBUCKS TAKEN to 
reading the Tao Te Ching? Last year’s July- 


August edition of the Harvard Business 


Review contained five Taoist parables on leadership. 
The stories advised our champions of industry and 

commerce that “as it is not fire but water that envel- 
ops all and is the well of life, so it is not mighty and 


authoritative rulers but rulers with humbleness and 
deep-reaching inner strength who capture the people’s 
hearts and are springs of prosperity to their states.” 


This is just one example of what appears to be a sud- 
den change of heart on the part of corporate leader- 
ship. It used to be that if a senior executive was asked 
what his primary task was, he would respond with a 
euphemism for “making a profit,” such as “building 


maximum value for shareholders.” Now we have Bill 
O’Brien, CEO for Hanover Insurance, saying his pri- 
mary role is “providing the enabling conditions for 
people to lead the most enriching lives they can.” Mr. 


O’Brien was one of the heroes of the bestselling The 
Fifth Discipline, by Peter Senge of MIT’s Sloan School 
of Management. 


themselves to . the 
that distinguishes workers and man- 
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And last year, Business Week re- 
ported that major Ame or- 


ployees, suppliers, custOMers, 
and the local community.” 


cursory look at recent headlines 
will provide ample evidence for 
that view: after a record_.year. of 


benefits. Manufacturers routine- 
ly threaten t to locate their plants 


porati 187 all economic sectors 
are laying off thousands of work- 
ers, and calling their actions 


ki ng place on a global 
scale. Just. as highly centralized, 


rigid bureaucracy toward greater 
employee autonomy. 


SOME PAGE(S) MAY NOT HAVE - REPRODUCED | 
WELL DUE TO A LACK OF PHOTOGRAPHIC | 
CONTRAST RE TWEEN TEXT AND BACKGROUND. 
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Aestion. Granting wo 
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managers across the country, Mr. 
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doing their job ante changes in erybody 


long-suppressed democratic im- 
pulses to make their presence felt, 
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right.” Instead of relying on tradi- concerned thinks about their 
tional supervisors, team members workplace. As Mr. Jochens puts it, 


seeking new way 
their position. 


At the center of much of the talk 


setting schedtres, granting vaca- 


ing up something that their Paul 
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how to do it. 


One manager who understands 
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fear is there. If you want to see 
how well it’s embedded some- 
time, let a mistake happen and go 
out and ask who was responsible 
for this . . . Christ, you’ll see more 
finger-pointing and more back- 
pedaling by everybody who 
wants to tell you what they didn’t 
do rather than telling you what 
they did do.” Mr. Jochens’s ap- 
proach is to tell people, “I don’t 
care what you did. If you can 
learn from or work around the 
problem to make things happen, 
that’s what’s important.” 


The results have been impressive: 
not only has productivity in- 
creased, but equally important, 
product quality has been consis- 
tently higher. Now Mr. Jochens 

is seeking to expand the work 
teams’ role to include maintain- 
ing relationships with suppliers 
and involvement in the plan- 
ning process. 


Although they are not yet com- 
mon, the presence of self-man- 
aged work teams is increasing 
rapidly in large American corpo- 
rations such as Boeing, Digital 
Equipment, Ford, General Elec- 
tric, Proctor and Gamble, General 
Mills, and TRW. According to a 
1990 survey by Fortune of 476 For- 
tune 1000 companies, only 7 per- 
cent of the work force is orga- 
nized in self-managed teams. But 
“half of the companies questioned 
say they will be relying signifi- 
cantly more on them in the years 
to come.” The Fortune story went 
on to cite success stories about 
self-managed work teams that 
saved their employers large 
amounts of money through in- 
creases in productivity and the 
development of new work meth- 
ods. The survey also mentioned 
cases where teams made major 
decisions usually reserved for 
management, such as cheosing 
new machinery for a steel Tagit 


Perhaps the best-known exa 
of worker self-management in ff 
US is to be found at Saturn Corp., 
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a subsidiary of General Motors. 
What makes Saturn unusual is 
the relationship between manage- 
ment and the union — the United 
Auto Workers. Under the terms 
of the contract, the union shares 
equally in decisionmaking at all 
levels, from the work teams up to 
the Strategic Action Committee, 
which includes the president of 
Saturn among its members. The 
SAC does all of the company’s 
long-term planning and makes 

all decisions regarding policies 
and products. Decisions are made 
by the SAC in the same way as 

at the lower levels — through 
consensus. 


The results have been more than 


promising. Saturn has become 

a strong competitor against 
Japanese imports; much of this 
success can be attributed to the 
fact that the employees’ attitude 
is very different from what most 
people think of as typical of 
American workers. During the 
production startup phase, man- 
agement plans to increase pro- 
duction by adding more work 
teams were met with stiff resis- 
tance by the union workers on the 
factory floor. They felt that add- 
ing more work teams to the pro- 
duction lines would hamper their 
efforts to work out the problems 
that were detracting from produc- 
tion quality. They wanted man- 
agement to wait a little longer 


Productive Workplaces 


In the early sixties, Marvin Weisbord 
tried to run the family-owned printing 
company he had taken over from his 
father. Frustrated by internecine squab- 
bling among his employees, he sought 
help from organizational consultants. He 
went on to become a consultant himself. 
Weisbord offers both an historical per- 
spective and practical examples from 
his own experience. —Jeffrey Kaplan 


Frustrated, we held our fifth and (I planned 
to reveal) final meeting. | sat at one end of 
the table, palms cold and wet. Don sat at 
the other end. The troops filed in and sat 
down. Nobody said anything. | still recall 
that scene: the square office, the small rec- 
tangular table with the walnut-grain lami- 
nate top, the high ceilings, the tiny windows 
at one end of the room, the eerie white 
fluorescent bulbs throwing a shadowless 
pallor over a depressing tableau. 


“Where,” | asked, halfheartedly, “are the 
problems?” | would build the case that the 
work teams were not time-efficient. My 
voice wavered at the thought of the speech 
| must deliver. We had blown it. 


“We don’t have any this week,” one 
woman said sheepishly. 


“What do you mean you don’t have any?” 
| asked. 


“Well,” said another bravely, sensing my 
surprise, “nothing new came up. We knew 
how to handle all the problems from our 
other meetings.” She looked crestfallen, as 
if wondering what sort of screwup that 
could be. 


From our other meetings! (Those long, un- 
productive time-wasting meetings?) | could 
hardly believe my ears. Suddenly | thought 
of the words of flight instructor Wolfgang 
Langewiesche (1944), whose writings had 
comforted me when, as a fledgling pilot, | 
had convinced myself | would never master 
three-point landings. “When you really un- 
derstand something,” he wrote, “a little 
spark jumps. Watch for it!” In that mo- 
ment, in the fifth meeting, a little spark 
jumped for me. 


Discovering Learning 

| understood, really understood, that the 
essence of effective organization was learn- 
ing, not coercing and controlling output. | 
realized that it took time; required real 
problems to be solved; involved trial, error, 
give, take, and experimentation. Above all, 
it generated tremendous anxiety. | also had 
my first hint of what good managers do in- 
stinctively: involve people in setting impor- 
tant goals, structure the chance to learn, 
offer feedback and support, provide tools 
and ideas, and stay out of the way. 


With a shock | realized that the way 

we had been running our business was 
antilearning. We had no tolerance for mis- 
takes. | wanted everything done right the 
first time, including solving problems no- 
body had ever faced before. Naturally, only 
| could handle such problems. Naturally, 
only | knew what a fraud | was, appearing 
to be the only one who invariably knew the 
right answers. Instead of giving people 
learning time, | leaped to solutions. | did 
not understand the subtle connections 
among learning, self-esteem, and productiv- 
ity. | thought the work team was simply a 
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and they eventually won their 
point. For Robert Boruff, Saturn’s 
vice president of manufacturing 
operations, that incident was a 
revelation: “They aren’t protest- 
ing line speed-ups. They’re not 
protesting health and safety 
issues. They just want to en- 
sure the quality of the product. 
That’s not a problem, that’s a 
gift from God.” 


Not all senior managers are so 
clear on what worker participa- 


tion is really all about. A consult- 
ing firm spent over ten years at 
Anheuser-Busch’s brewery in 
Fairfield, California. Over time, 
they helped change the culture at 
the plant to one that involved a 
spirit of dialogue rather than pure 
authoritarian command and con- 
trol. The result was that the plant 
became one of the best in the 
company in productivity and 
quality. Eventually the company’s 
top management came out from 
St. Louis to award prizes to the 


vE ORGANIZATIONS | 


plant. The president vaguely 
grasped that success at the 
Fairfield site had something to 
do with “participation,” but his 
understanding was limited: “So 
we see that participation really 
is superior to adversary relation- 
ships. Wherever we find adver- 
sary relationships we must 
stamp them out...” 


Some labor leaders fear that the 
attitude of corporate executives 

is more insidious than comical. 
They see worker participation 
and self-management as a form of 
speed-up — a way to get more for 
less from workers, and a threat to 
job security. Worker self-manage- 
ment can also undermine worker 


OLD PARADIGM 


loyalty to unions, leaving the 
ARLY CEN TU 


work force more vulnerable than 
ever to later management abuse. 
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structure, another “solution.” Suddenly | 
had a glimmer of the link between struc- 
ture and process. Team members had 
learned — almost by accident — how to 
be self-correcting. But until they knew that 
was what they had learned, it was not re- 
ally usable knowledge. In short, we had 
stumbled on a process essential to the 
success of our structure. 


Representation in planning enhances de- 
mocracy. It is not sufficient for productive 
workplaces. Dignity, meaning, and commu- 
nity come from deep engagement in our 
work. Each person needs real tasks that 
make a contribution to the whole. That 
means a form of corporate democracy 

still being invented. 


Productive Workplaces 
(Organizing and Managing for 

Dignity, Meaning, and Community) 
Marvin Weisbord, 1987, 1991; 

433 pp. ISBN 1-55542-370-| 

$22.95 ($25.95 postpaid) from Jossey-Bass 
Publishers, 350 
Sansome Street, 
San Francisco, 
CA 94104; 
415/433-1767 


Ros 
QRGANTZING aXD MANSEING 
POM DIGNTTT. MEANING 


Perhaps most insidious of all, 
worker participation programs 
can be used to steal workers’ 
knowledge for management uses. 


Disturbing incidents have lent 
credence to this view. The worker 
self-management program at Cat- 
erpillar Inc. fell victim to a much- 
publicized battle between the 
company and the UAW, leaving 
many workers disillusioned with 
worker participation. And at the 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Com- 
pany in Decatur, Illinois, the local 
of the Allied Industrial Workers 
union had long supported an em- 
ployee involvement program. In 
1988, the company (which turns 
corn into starch, syrup and other 
products) was bought by Tate 
and Lyle, a British food product 
conglomerate. The new owners 
seemed bent on destroying the 
ability of workers to exercise any 
control over their working condi- 
tions. The company’s refusal to 
pay attention to safety problems 
led to the death of a former union 
leader and incurred a $1.6 million 
fine from the Occupational Safety 
and Health Administration. Man- 
agement also used information 
gained through the worker par- 
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ticipation program to create 
“striker replacement manuals.” 


Nevertheless, there is ample 
reason to believe that worker 
participation is much more than a 
management ploy. Our economy 
is moving away from mass manu- 
facturing toward flexible, highly 
specialized forms of production. 
This change is also bringing about 
a transformation in the relation- 
ship of employers and workers. 
Under traditional bureaucracies, 
workers were expected to act 
more like machines than people. 
Thinking was to be done by a 
small elite of managers and pro- 
fessionals. Now employers are 
dependent on the knowledge and 
skill of many employees. The abil- 
ity of all of these people to com- 
municate and coordinate their 
own activities is equally critical 

to the firm’s viability. 

Such an environment is not a 
good fit for the old industrial 
unions (which arose in response 
to the mass production system’s 
rigid categories and rules). Many 
labor leaders, though by no 
means all of them, are coming to 
realize that they too must change 
their way of doing business. As 
Lynn Williams, president of the 
United Steel Workers Union, 
commented, “Survival is prob- 
ably not too strong a word for 
what drives the two parties to- 
gether.” They also see that em- 
ployers have suddenly found it in 
their interest to grant employees 

a level of control over working 
conditions that would have been 
unimaginable a few years ago. 
“There are still more than enough 
legitimate beefs here to keep us 
all busy,” said one UAW shop 
committee chairman. “But ten 
years ago, if you had told me that 
workers would have thea 
shut down the line for 
or that the executive dinir 
would become an exercise re 
for hourly workers, I would hé 
thought you were crazy.” 
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Worker self-management has 
generated the most attention and 
controversy in union shops. But 
most of the programs are taking 
place where there is no union. 
Moreover, they are becoming in- 
creasingly important in white-col- 
lar jobs that have never been part 
of the traditional union base. Of 
course, many white-collar work- 
ers have tended to have more au- 
tonomy than workers on assem- 
bly lines. Now, however, even 
among professionals, the role of 
management is changing. Accord- 
ing to Max Hopper, chief infor- 
mation officer at American Air- 
lines, “Companies will become 
collections of experts who form 
teams to solve specific business 
problems and then disband ... 
senior managers will be able to 
contribute expertise without 
exercising authority.” Their roles 
will change “from overseeing 

and control to resolving impor- 
tant problems and transferring 
best practices throughout the 
organization.” 


ITH THE 
centuries- 
long conflict 
between 
employers and employees seem- 
ingly coming to a resolution, it 
would appear that management 
may be able to emulate one of the 
characters from the Harvard Busi- 
ness Review’s parables — the em- 
peror Liu Bang, who by “placing 
individuals in positions that fully 


Public Citizen 


This is Ralph Nader's watchdog 
group. It is probably the best 
source for detailed information on 
GATT and NAFTA, with a series of 
booklets on various aspects of the 
agreements. The one quoted here 
is called “Trade Advisory Commit- 
tees: Privileged Access for Pollut- 
ers.” —Jeffrey Kaplan 


The December 1990 draft agree- 
ment from the Uruguay Round nego- 
tiations contains a harmonization 
provision entitled “Technical Barriers 
to Trade.” This section would bar 


Self-Directed Work Teams 


This book contains step-by-step sug- 
gestions for evaluating whether self- 
directed work teams are appropriate 
for your business and for planning 
their implementation. It tells you what 
to expect once the teams are in 
place, describing the five evolutionary 
stages through which such teams typi- 
cally pass. The authors also provide 
approaches to team training, peer 
disciplinary review, recognition and 
reward techniques, and group prob- 
lem-solving. —Jeffrey Kaplan 


Despite the bravado of certain teams, 
managers must continue to make them- 
selves available by conferring, clarifying, 
and coaching throughout Stage 2. Greg 
Audette, director of operations at the 
GE plant in Burlington, Vermont, be- 
lieves that “now is the time every man- 
ager should sleep on a cot in the office. 
There’s just no way the teams can fend 
for themselves until they get a sense of 
their own identity.” After much trial and 
error, Audette and many other managers 


ma any nation, or any city or state 

_| within the nation, from enacting 
“technical regulations” that create 
“unnecessary obstacles to interna- 
tional trade.” Technical regulation is 
defined as any “product or process 
requirements or standards . . . for ail 
products, including industrial and ag- 
ricultural products,” a vast definition 
that would include everything from 


now follow four critical rules for coaching 
their teams through Stage 2: 


Rule |. Encourage the teams to reorganize 
for self-management. Attend initial team 
meetings and educate the teams about ex- 
pectations and resources. Demonstrate 
and help team members learn solid inter- 
personal skills. 


Rule 2. Monitor team performance against 
clear standards. Use simple, low-key meth- 
ods the teams can use later to monitor 
themselves. Search out and reinforce 
anything the teams do right — or nearly 
right — so they'll know that the standards 
are real. 


Rule 3. Hand off new responsibilities as soon 
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realize their potential, secures 
harmony among them by giving 
them all credit for their distinctive 
achievements. And in the end, as 
the trees and flowers grow to- 
ward the giver, the sun, individu- 
als grow toward Liu Bang with 
devotion.” 


Unfortunately, millions of people 
may be left out in the cold. Many 
companies are retaining only the 
most skilled and knowledgeable 
workers as full-time employees. 


The rest, like the branch workers 
at BofA, are being put on part- 
time status, or are supplied by 
temporary employment agencies. 
And the use of self-directed work 
teams is helping to eliminate tens 
of thousands of middle-manage- 


ment positions. As a result of 


implementing teams, Aetna Life 
& Casualty was able to reduce the 
ratio of middle managers to over- 
seen workers by 75 percent. 


In many cases, the jobs are leav- 


recycling laws to auto safety requirements, 
from toxic substance bans to meat inspec- 
tion and labeling, and much more. 


The proposed Uruguay Round rules would 
expand trade in natural resources by mak- 
ing many national conservation measures 
GATT-illegal. The new rules particularly fo- 
cus on forestry products, minerals, tropical 
products (rainforest products), and fish 
products. The proposed rules would prohibit 
countries from restricting exports of their own 
natural resources. 


At the most recent biannual conference in 
July, the U.S. delegation was accompanied 
almost entirely by representatives of food 
and agrichemical companies or producer 
associations. Among the attendees were 
advisors from Kraft, Nestle, the National 
Food Processors Association and Ralston 
Purina. For the first time ever, 2 represen- 
tatives of consumer groups also journeyed 
to Rome. Prior to this conference, U.S. 
consumers had never been represented at 
Codex’s biannual Rome conference. 


Many Codex standards are distressingly 
weak, especially those governing dangerous 
pesticides and food additives. Under 
Codex, for example, imported peaches 
could be slathered in more than 50 times 
the trace amount of DDT allowed on such 
fruits under U.S. law. (although use of DDT 
has been banned in the U.S. for over 20 
years, because DDT remains in water and 
soil for years after use, a trace residue 
standard exists to respond to the back- 
ground DDT level). President Bush would 
have new reason to avoid broccoli, since 
Codex would permit farmers to spray 
more than 5 times the amount of hep- 
tachlor (one of the most dangerous 
pesticides) on this vegetable than 

currently allowed in the U.S. 


Trade Advisory Committees 
(Privileged Access for Polluters) 


Tom Hilliard; 60 pp. 

$25 postpaid from Public Citizen Trade 
Project, 215 Pennsylvania Avenue SE, Wash- 
ington, DC 20003; or call Daniel Raskin at 
202/546-4996 


ing the country entirely. In the 
last decade it has become much 
easier for companies to transfer 
capital across international 
boundaries. And they are doing 
so with great enthusiasm, build- 
ing plants and offices in whatever 
locale offers them the cheapest la- 
bor, the most advantageous tax 
breaks, or the fewest environmen- 
tal restrictions. The results have 
been devastating, not just for in- 
dividual employees but for entire 
communities. 


Meanwhile, more workers than 
ever are being replaced by auto- 
mation. (Computerized flexible 
manufacturing systems require as 
few as one-fifth the number of 
workers as conventional systems, 
for example.) Even as humane a 
manager as Don Jochens readily 
admits, “There will be a lot more 
technology in this company five 
years from now and .. . we will 
be doing it with a lot less people.” 
The best he can do is offer long- 
term employment for fewer 
people at higher wages. 


as the teams are ready for them. Adhere to 
a negotiated hand-off plan and find oppor- 
tunities for the teams to flex their new 
authority in appropriate ways. 


Rule 4. Act as an intermediary among the 
teams and between each team and the larger 
organization. Get the teams and technical 
staff together to plan work-process 
changes. Ensure delivery of requested re- 
sources. Promote communication between 
teams. Protect the teams from anyone who 
might want them to fail. 


Several teams, for example, shared a 
certain chemical vat, in which they dipped 
hand-blown glass tubes, and an adjacent 
oven for drying the freshly coated parts. In 


the old days, anyone using these facilities 
would routinely shut down the oven, per- 
form minor preventive maintenance, refire 
the oven, and refill the vat for the next 
user. It was simply the final phase of that 
particular task. Now, apparently because 
maintenance time was nonproductive time 
and because all the teams were vying to be 
the most productive in the plant, each team 
would monopolize the equipment, fail to 
perform the required maintenance, and 
blame the other teams for doing the same. 


Problems like this, common during Stage 
4, Tightly Formed Teams, are more than iso- 
lated glitches in an otherwise flawless tran- 
sition; they are the outward signs of the 
primary remaining obstacle to responsible 


Self-Directed Work Teams 
Jack D. Orsburn, Linda Moran, Ed 
Musselwhite, and John H. Zenger. 
Business One Irwin, 1990; 354 pp. 
ISBN 1-55623-341-8 


$40 ($43.25 postpaid) from Irwin Profes- 
sional Publishing, 1333 Burr Ridge Parkway, 
Burr Ridge, IL 60521; 800/634-3966 


self-direction. The same narrow loyalty 
that raised leader-centered teams from 

the agony of Stage 2 now threatens to con- 
sume them in Stage 4. So self-absorbed are 
the teams that they often act only in their 
own behalf, mindless of the welfare of 
other teams and the company as a whole. 
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It is quite possible that eventually 
there will be two classes of work- 
ers in large companies: those in 
the core group of the corporate 
work force, and those at the pe- 
riphery. For the core workers the 
distinction between management 
and non-management jobs will 
lose much of its importance once 
one drops below the level of the 
most senior executives. The oth- 
ers will struggle to remain em- 
ployed at all while employers 
treat them as replaceable parts, 
eventually to be automated 

out of existence. 


The core workers may find them- 


surance, for example, claims, 
“When the industrial age began, 
people worked six days a week to 
earn enough for food and shelter. 
Today, most of us have these 
handled by Tuesday afternoon.” 
That is an odd statement to make 
when, according to Census Bu- 
reau Statistics, over half of all of 
the 22.5 million jobs created in the 
US between 1979 and 1987 paid 
below poverty level ($13,400 / 
year) and only about 7 percent 
paid above average (over $26,800 
/ year). It sounds as if Mr. O’Brien 


is so busy finding “the guiding 
principles, design, and tools 
needed to build organizations 
more consistent with human na- 
ture” that he hasn’t taken the time 
to look out the window of his 
limousine. 


Part of the problem for corporate 
leaders is the enormous pressures 
building up in the global econ- 
omy that are pushing them to 
take extreme measures. Compe- 
tition through ever-increasing 
productive capacity assumes a 


selves looking over their shoul- 
ders as well. As President Clinton 
and Secretary of Labor Robert 
Reich keep saying: in a world 
of rapid technological change, 
people will need to change jobs 
many times during a career. It 
may not matter how good one’s 
current job is. The danger of 
becoming obsolete will always 
be present. 


For those who remain in the cor- 
porate core, autonomy may be 
more apparent than real. For 
many senior managers, the shift 
away from authoritarian control 
still has a highly elitist cast. They 
hope to exercise their power 
through their ability to “¢ 
consensus” and “foster a 
shared vision and commitm@f 
Employees will decide how tc 
do their jobs, but the context in 
which they work — the overall 


Putting Democracy to Work 


Rip up this book. It's a workbook: it 
should be dog-eared and copied. It’s a 
well-selected toolkit for those trying to 
create democracy in the workplace. It 
belongs on shop floors, in committee 
meetings, and on the desks of hopeful 
worker/owners. I've recommended it to 
friends considering first-time business 
ventures. The section on developing a 
business plan is itself worth the price of 
admission: clear, jargon-free, and de- 
signed to help worker/owners foresee 
some of the challenges they might face. 


My experience with worker-owned and 
-managed businesses is that, when they 
fail, they are often felled by the same 
problems that plague other small busi- 
nesses: they are undercapitalized, there 
are big holes in the business plan, they 


lack financial expertise, their market is 
not well defined. Add the special prob- 
lems associated with worker ownership: 
roles between workers and managers 
are poorly defined, low-income worker/ 
owners lack access to capital, a balance 
must be found between time spent 


Putting Democracy to Work 
Frank T. Adams and Gary B. Hansen, 

1987, 1992; 324 pp. 
ISBN 1-881052-09-5 


$19.95 ($22.95 post- 
paid) from Berrett- 
Koehler Publishers, 
155 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, 
CA 94104; 
415/288-0260 


The Ecology of Commerce 


policy and strategic direction of 
the organization — will still be in 
the hands of traditional elites. 


Senge’s Fifth Discipline offers a 
close-to-pure example of this elit- 
ist approach. In its almost four 


hundred pages, there are only one _ 


or two brief mentions of anybody 
below the level of senior vice- 
president. And some of Senge’s 
champions of the new corporate 
paradigm seem much less egali- 
tarian than they might appear at 
first. Bill O’Brien of Hanover In- 
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According to Paul Hawken’'s manifesto, restoration of the natural 
environment isn't possible without a substantial change in prevail- 
ing economic attitudes. For instance, corporations have to abandon 
the profit motive as their central organizing principle. This is hardly 
news; it’s either heresy or a platitude. But Hawken does us the 
service of testing it against reality. First he considers the ecological 
state of affairs today, then the ambiance of corporate culture, then 
the original sins of our current economic structure, and finally the 
practices that might jump-start a reorientation of the large-scale 
industrial frame of mind. | haven't read a better overview of such 
practices as ecological economics, industrial ecology, and radical 

| energy efficiency improvement. 


_| Hawken, a long-time Whole Earth contributor, writer, and the 
founder and former proprietor of Smith and Hawken Tools, is an 
occasional Inc. columnist; he has apparently aimed his book at the 
typical Inc. reader, arguing passionately that the money imperative 
— the drive to achieve by building up the most stuff — is funda- 
mentally obsolete. The book will probably piss off a lot of business 
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corresponding increase in con- 
sumption. Unfortunately, those 
of us in the industrialized coun- 
tries can wear only so many run- 
ning shoes and watch only so 
many rock videos; the system 
resembles a giant chain letter in 
danger of collapse from a lack 

of new participants. 


So there is now tremendous 
impetus for the market system 
to push into less-developed 
countries, where most people 
still live under more or less 


traditional cultures and depend 
directly on local resources. To 
accomplish this, many corpora- 
tions are willing to undermine 
both the environment and basic 
democratic principles. 


One of the main vehicles for ex- 
panding the global economy is 
the General Agreement on Trade 
and Tariffs (the GATT). An article 
published last year in Harper’s, as 
well as numerous publications 
from Ralph Nader’s organization 
Public Citizen, detail how the 


managing the business (endless meet- 
ings) and getting the work done. 


Putting Democracy to Work is a great 
road map. It asks provocative questions 
that will test the mettle, sharpen the fo- 
cus, and bestow appropriate tools and 
expertise upon any group considering 

a new worker-owned business. 

—Kathy L. Dalton 


Worker-owners face both ways like Janus, 
the Roman god whose name perpetually 
turns the calendar. As workers, self-inter- 
est dictates a desire to govern the job. As 
owners, production demands that jobs be 
performed predictably, or managed, in ac- 
cord with cooperative policy. At some 
point, sooner or later, nearly every 
worker-owned cooperative comes to 
terms with two impulses seemingly at odds 


with management: ownership nurtures the 
desire in individuals to directly affect work- 
place decisions and the desire to spread 
about authority for taking decisions. 


For instance, Almarinda Souza, a seam- 
stress at Darwood Manufacturing Com- 
pany, in Fall River, Massachusetts, told fel- 
low workers during a hectic workforce 
meeting called at a crucial moment in a 
buyout effort: “I started sewing at this 
company nearly thirty years ago. Right after 
| got here | went to the boss and told him | 
had an idea | thought would save money. 
He told me, ‘Almarinda, you are paid to 
sew, not think.’ So | have kept my mouth 
shut since. Now, if we buy this company, if 
| don’t think, | don’t get paid.” Workplace 
democracy upends the traditional relation- 
ship between capital and labor, but, as well, 
forces changes in self-concept. Owners 
want to become owners. 


GATT agreements will under- 
mine both environment and 
democracy. 


On the surface, GATT is simply 

a set of international agreements 
to create uniform standards for 
international trade. What is not 
generally understood is that the 
agreements interpret almost all 
environmental regulations and 
worker protection legislation 

as “technical barriers” to trade. 
GATT will nullify much of Amer- 
ica’s environmental legislation 
(including the Clean Air Act and 
the Endangered Species Act) as 
well as many workplace safety 
laws. The agreements supersede 
all national legislation. Most in- 
sidious, the agreements and the 
regulatory decisions that take 
place under them are negoti- 
ated in secret, without access by 
elected officials. Multinational 
corporations are allowed to par- 
ticipate in the process, and one 
thousand of this country’s largest 
corporations are among that 
privileged group. 

In the context of the global 
economy, the outlook for all but 
a small elite is rather grim: a lim- 
ited number of employees will 
enjoy a collegial working environ- 
ment while millions more will be 


people by insisting that the world is 
evolving out from under their values. It 
will also piss off a lot of environmental- 
ists by suggesting that their greatest 
leverage comes from helping business 
people think differently. At least | hope 
it pisses people off; it would be a shame 
if the book's message gets ignored be- 
cause it’s both too uncomfortable and 
too familiar. —Art Kleiner 


The Ecology of 
Commerce 


Paul Hawken 


The Ecology 

of Commerce 

Paul Hawken. HarperBusiness, 
1993; 246 pp. ISBN 0-088730-655-| 
$23 ($25.75 postpaid) from 
HarperCollins Publishers/Direct 
Mail, P. O. Box 588, Dunmore, PA 
18512; 800/331-3761 


* 
Perhaps we have been 
asking the wrong question 
all these years, during the 
many battles between envi- 
ronmentalists and business- 
people. The question as 
generally proposed is 


“How do we save the environment?” The right question, as 
ridiculous as it may first sound to both sides, may be “How 
do we save business?” 


The language of commerce sounds specific, but in fact it is not 
explicit enough. If Native Hawaiians had |38 different ways to 
describe falling rain, we can assume that rain had a profound 
importance in their lives, so important that over many genera- 
tions they learned to discern the different types of rainfall and 
then passed that knowledge on to their descendants. Business, 
on the other hand, only has one word for profit. The extraor- 
dinarily complex way in which a company ends up with a profit 
is reduced to a single concept, numerically neat and precise, but 
eliminating distinctions as to how the profit was made, whether 
people or places were exploited, resources depleted, commu- 
nities enhanced, lives lost, or whether the entire executive 
suite was in complete and utter turmoil requiring stress con- 
sultants and outplacement services for the victims. In other 
words, it does not discern whether the profit is one of 

quality, or mere quantity. 
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lucky to have even menial jobs. 
Transnational corporations will 
demand concessions from com- 
munities in the developed world 
while forcing tribal people and 
village-dwellers into a global 
market. Environmental and 
worker protection laws will fall 
victim to agreements negotiated 
behind closed doors by powerful 
corporate interests. 


However, the recent changes in 
workplace relationships do point 
the way to another possibility. 
Truly meaningful democracy 
within workplaces could improve 
not only the working conditions 
of employees, but the politics of 
the broader society as well. For 
this to work, corporate leaders 
must be legally accountable to 
both employees and local com- 
munities as well as to stockhold- 
ers. And that accountability must 
extend to both the business opera- 
tions of the firm and to its behav- 
ior in the political sphere. These 
leaders would try to reflect the 
needs of employees instead of 
trying to define them. The result 
would be economic institutions 
anchored to geographical com- 
munities and responsive to the 
needs of their members — a ne- 
cessity if we are ever to attain any 
semblance of ecological sanity or 
political balance. 


This is not as radical a departure 
from American tradition as it 
might seem. Albert Gallatin, sec- 
retary of the Treasury under 
Jefferson and Madison, wrote, 
“The democratic principle on 
which this nation is founded 
should not be restricted to the 
political process, but should 

be applied to the industrial 
operation as well.” 


By the late 1800s the issue of 
private commercial versus public 
rights had become a matter of 
considerable controversy. The 
founding fathers and the early 
theorists of capitalism had en- 
visioned a society composed of 
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individuals, or at most small asso- 
ciations — not one that included 
powerful corporations. In 1876, 
the U.S. Supreme Court found 
that private property rights of 
businesses were limited if they 
became “clothed with a public in- 
terest when used in a manner to 
make it of public consequence 
and affect the community 

at large.” 


When, in 1890, the court reversed 
itself and established an absolute 
right to private property on the 
part of corporations, Judge 
Seymour Thomas wondered 
“whether the corporation is to 
rule the state or the state the cor- 
poration.” In 1933, as unlikely a 
radical as Supreme Court Justice 
Louis Brandeis was concerned 
that “so-called:private corpora- 
tions are sometimes able to domi- 
nate the State.” Brandeis explicitly 
compared the corporations to 
feudalism and worried that the 
country was becoming a “plutoc- 
racy.” And now, corporations 
appear to be leapfrogging 
national borders and forming 
global political alliances to further 
their own interests. 


But recent years have seen some 
countertrends back toward the 
application of democratic prin- 
ciples to economic life. Laws now 
require companies to notify the 
public of plant closures; others al- 
low for eminent-domain proceed- 
ings against abandoned factories. 
The courts have applied civil 
rights and antidiscrimination 
laws to the workplace. The Su- 
preme Court has decided that 
“the employer’s interest in run- 
ning his business as he sees fit 
must be balanced against the in- 
terest of the employee in main- 
taining his employment and the © 
public’s interest in maintaining 
a proper balance betweert# 
two.” This flies in the face 
what the Court once consider@ 
an employer’s absolute right to% 
fire an employee “for good cause; 


for no cause, or even for cause 
morally wrong.” 


The shift toward increased corpo- 
rate political dominance is by no 
means irreversible. It is just one of 
several powerful trends that has 
emerged in a turbulent period. 
An opening now exists for people 
to demand meaningful democ- 
racy in their workplaces. It may 
be possible to reverse the century- 
long slide toward corporate plu- 
tocracy, and set some necessary, 
although not in themselves suffi- 
cient, conditions for dealing with 
the environmental and social 
crises we face. 


We must remain aware that ad- 
vanced techniques of symbol 
manipulation can change the 
meaning of almost anything — 
even Taoism. The Harvard Busi- 


Engineering Culture 


Here is a remarkable sociological study 
of life at one office of a high-technology 
company, pseudonymously called 
“Tech.” As the title's pun suggests, Tech 
has two very different kinds of engineers: 
while the technological engineers get 
products to market, sociological engi- 
neers are hard at work promoting a 
“corporate culture.” This consists of a 
complicated, interlinked system of meta- 
phors, stories, slogans, speeches, and 
ritual forms; it provides through symbolic 
means what could never be achieved by 
coercion: an enthusiastic workforce that 
puts in extremely long hours of creative 
work with relatively little hope of ad- 
vancement. The “corporate culture” staff 
is continually engaged in documentation 
and assessment of the current state of 
the company’s culture, and developing 
and testing new devices for shaping 
that culture. Meetings, for example, are 
studied closely for their properties as 
ritual forms that effectively instill man- 
agement's view of things while simul- 
taneously containing any questions or 
dissent. And a considerable amount of 
lore, most of it consciously constructed, 
surrounds the phenomenon of “burn- 
out,” whereby workers’ lives fall apart 
under the stress of extreme pro- 
duction pressures. 


The book's centerpiece is a series of 
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ness Review advised corporate ex- 
ecutives to “hear the unheard ... 
to listen closely to the people’s 
hearts, hearing their feelings 
uncommunicated, pains un- 
expressed, and complaints not 
spoken of.” The corporations’ 
advertising agencies may already 
know how to do that all too well. 


It would be a terrible mistake to 
assume that all corporate leaders 
share the worldwide corporatist 
agenda. And there is a desperate 
need for a useful dialogue with 
those who do not. Nonetheless, 
consciously or unconseiously, 
many members of the ¢orporate 
elite appear to be trying t6 rede- 
fine other things as well aS 
ism — including democracy 
It would be a pity if the rest 
of us let that happen. @ 
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remarkable stories about the conduct of 
meetings: every meeting follows a com- 
mon trajectory from joking smalltalk to 
serious presentation to complex discus- 
sions in which the company’s culture is 
constantly invoked by all parties as a 
basis for interpreting situations and pre- 
scribing actions. Most telling are those 
occasions on which employees persist in 
questioning management's interpretation 
of the culture and its consequences. In 
such situations, points are awarded to 
those who can make the most sophis- 
ticated use of ambiguity and irony by 
tuming expressions of discontent with 
the company’s views into further evi- 
dence for the truth of those views. 
—Phil Agre 


Normative control is the attempt to elicit 
and direct the required efforts of members 
by controlling the underlying experiences, 
thoughts, and feelings that guide their ac- 
tions. Under normative control, members 
act in the best interest of the company not 
because they are physically coerced, nor 
purely from an instrumental concern with 
economic rewards and sanctions. It is not 
just their behaviors and activities that are 
specified, evaluated, and rewarded or pun- 
ished. Rather, they are driven by internal 
commitment, strong identification with 
company goals, intrinsic satisfaction from 
work. These are elicited by a variety of 


managerial appeals, exhortations, and 
actions. Thus, under normative control, 
membership is founded not only on the 
behavioral or economic transaction tradi- 
tionally associated with work organizations, 
but, more crucially, on an experiential 
transaction, one in which symbolic rewards 
are exchanged for a moral orientation to 
the organization. In this transaction a mem- 
ber role is fashioned and imposed that 
includes not only behavioral rules but 
articulated guidelines for experience. In 
short, under normative control it is the 
employee’s self — that ineffable source of 
subjective experience — that is claimed 

in the name of the corporate interest. 


Although the centrality of these meanings 
to the participants’ experience of the ritual 
would seem to undermine symbolic power 
by juxtaposing common sense and ideology, 
questioning the ritual frame, and contra- 
dicting expressions of role embracement, 
the reverse is often true. Controlled self- 
consciousness, appropriate and timely use 
of an ironic stance, and the ability to shift 
frames and stances are considered signs of 
elegance. Members evaluate each other on 
their ability to express both embracement 
and distancing and to know when to stop. 
By structuring and defining as playful those 
occasions where commonsense alternatives 
to the formal ideology are pronounced — 
the shared interpretive routines, the more 
formally designed timeouts —- real dissent 
is preempted. Moreover, a particular kind 


of “communitas” between members is fos- 
tered: not the one Turner seems to de- 
scribe (and Kanter attributes to employees 
in “strong culture companies”), but the 
communion of self-aware and talented ac- 
tors commenting on their roles and perfor- 
mances. These qualities of liminality are in- 
terpreted as further evidence of the benign 
nature of the company and its normative 
demands. Consequently, within very broad 
boundaries delineated by those incidents 
where deviance is openly suppressed, con- 
tradicting or escaping an adherence to nor- 
mative demands is often difficult if not im- 
possible. Participants may become mired 
ever deeper in a paradoxical normative 
trap within which whatever one does, 
thinks, or feels can be — and often is — 
interpreted as confirmation of ideological 
reality claims. 


Engineering 
Culture 

Gideon Kunda, 

1992; 297 pp. ISBN 1-56639-075-3 

$16.95 ($19.95 postpaid) from Temple 
University Press, Broad and Oxford Streets, 
USB Room 305, Philadelphia, PA 19122; 
800/447-1656 
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Postcapitalism According to Peter Drucker 


Evervsopys WAITING FOR the revolution 
except Peter Drucker. He says the revolution has 
already happened, and we're all living in 


postrevolutionary times, mov- 
ing uneasily among the frag- 
ments of a shattered world in 
what he calls Post-Capitalist So- 
ciety. The transformation now 
taking place is, Drucker says, 
one of the great watersheds of 
history, as important as the com- 
mercial revolution of the thir- 
teenth century, the intellectual 
revolution of the Renaissance / 
Reformation three centuries 
later, and the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, two centuries after that. It 
is perhaps even more important 
than those because, while the 
prior upheavals affected only 
“the West,” this one is global. 


“This is not about ‘things to 
come,’” he writes in The New 
Realities, “It is not about ‘the 
next century.’ Its thesis is that 
the ‘next century’ is already 
here, indeed, that we are well 
advanced into it. We do not 
know the answers. But... the 
courses of action open to us can 
be discerned . . . The realities 
are different from the issues on 
which politicians, economists, 
scholars, businessmen, union 
leaders, still write books, still 
make speeches. The convincing 


proof of this is the profound sense of unreality 
that characterizes so much of today’s politics 


and economics.” 


Drucker has been writing the history of the future 
for a long time, without much notice except among 
management wonks. He coined the terms “privati- 
zation” and “knowledge workers.” He was the first 
major thinker to declare that the Soviet experiment 
was an absolute failure economically, in 1939. Lots of 
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BY MICHAEL GRUBER 


Michae! Gruber claims that Peter 


Drucker is to the 1990s what 


Bucky Fuller was to the 1960s and 


x Gregory Bateson was to the | 970s 


—~ a preeminent systems thinker. 
Whole Earth agrees: we reviewed 
New Realities 65:50), 


Managing in Turbulent Years 


(CQ 29: 14), Adventures of a 
Bystander (CQ 37:144), innova- 


: _ tion & Entrepreneurship (WER 
50:71), and The Effective Ex- 
ecutive (EWEC p. 193). 


: | We gave Gruber the freedom 
to work in a form that is longer 


than our standard review. If this 
extended review-as-think-piece is 
useful and provocative, we'll con- 


; tinue. Let us know what you think. 
Michael Gruber is a professional 


writer based in Seattle. In response 
to my request for biographical in- 


4 _ formation, he replied: “Previously, 


| worked for various governments. 


of _ Before that | was a cook, and 


before that | was a biologist.” 


His email address is: 


mag@well.sf.ca.us — HLR 


people were saying by then that it had failed politi- 
cally and morally, but just about every intellectual in 
the thirties thought that the economy of the future 


would be some sort of socialism. 
Most hoped that it would be 
democratic socialism. Others, like 
Frederick Hayek, believed that 
socialism led to slavery. But there 
was general agreement that the 
political norm of the future would 
be a welfare “megastate” (Druck- 
er’s term), controlling its own 
economy by — at best — mani- 
pulation of demand, investment, 
or both, or by direct ownership. 


Almost alone, Drucker argued 
the incompetence, rather than the 
illegitimacy, of state efforts to im- 
prove the economy. This view is 
similar on the surface to current 
right-wing positions, but Drucker 
is not an economic conservative. 
He supports, for example, a level 
of worker management and self- 
control that might challenge a 
Spanish anarcho-syndicalist, and 
appear as black heresy to the typi 
cal capitalist corporate manager. 
One of the most refreshing things 
about reading Drucker is that he 
appears to be operating on a level 
above the plane on which the 
usual battles between “left” and 
“right” are fought out. He sees 
such battles as meaningless relics. 


His view of political-economic history is that the Old 


Liberal (laissez-faire) dispensation expired around 
1873, when the Vienna Stock Market crashed, to be 


followed by an era in which salvation by society was 


the reigning view among “progressive” elements 
throughout the developed world. Bismarck’s social 
legislation, communism, national socialism, demo- 
cratic socialism, the New Deal, and the Great Society 
were all part of this view. The year of the oil shocks, 
1973, marks the end of this era — although, as he 
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points out, the slogans and posturing of both this 
and the prior laissez-faire era survive, like the “smile 
on the Cheshire Cat.” 


Not too much should be made of the actual trigger- 
ing events of the transitional years — Drucker calls 
them “non-events.” They are less important in their 
impact and sequelae than as indicators. The real 
changes occur in the economic substructure, which 
to Drucker is grounded on the rise of knowledge as 
the critical economic variable, displacing the tradi- 
tional Big Three of land, capital, and labor. In this 
schema, knowledge was first applied to “things,” 
generating technique, then technology, and usher- 
ing in the Industrial Revolution. This continues, of 
course, but around the closing of the nineteenth 
century it was replaced in importance by the 
application of knowledge to work itself. 


The key figure in what Drucker calls the Produc- 
tivity Revolution is Frederick Winslow Taylor, and 
one of Drucker’s major contributions is, in fact, the 
rescue of Taylor’s reputation from obscurity and 
calumny. Taylor is typically regarded by the Left as 
the demonic “efficiency expert” who steals the skills 
accumulated over the years by workers and gives 
them to the bosses, who then set up soulless, de- 
grading assembly lines. In reality, Taylor always 
demanded that the lion’s share of the productivity 
increases his work generated go to the workers. 

He would not work for firms that did not agree to 
do this, and he also put forward the remarkable 
notion that work studies be carried out in consulta- 
tion with the working stiffs. His reputation among 
capitalists was therefore almost as bad as it was 
among unionists. Taylor’s vision was of “a society in 
which owners and workers could share a common 
interest in productivity and could build a harmoni- 
ous relationship on the application of knowledge to 
work.” W. Edwards Deming is, besides Drucker, his 
most famous disciple, and Japan, Inc. is currently 
his shiniest monument. 


The final stage of Drucker’s formulation is the Man- 
agement Revolution, when knowledge is applied to 
knowledge itself. He writes: 


Supplying knowledge to find out how exist- 
ing knowledge can best be applied to produce 
results is, in effect, what we mean by manage- 
ment. But knowledge is now also being ap- 
plied systematically and purposefully to de- 
fine what new knowledge is needed, whether 
it is feasible, and what has to be done to make 
knowledge effective. It is being applied, in 
other words, to systematic innovation . . . This 
change means that we now see knowledge as 
the essential resource. Land, labor, and capital 
are important chiefly as restraints . .. where 


there is effective management, that is, appli- 
cation of knowledge to knowledge, we can 
always obtain the other resources. 


That knowledge has become the resource, 
rather than a resource, is what makes our 
society “post-capitalist.” This fact changes — 
fundamentally — the structure of society. It 
creates new social and economic dynamics. 
It creates new politics. 


Drucker places the organization at the heart of this 
new social structure. He believes that a society cen- 
tered on organization represents a shift as radical as 
that in which the nation-state replaced the tribe as 
the organizing principal of society. Some major 
implications stem from this. 


First, unlike omnicompetent structures like families, 
clans, tribes, and nations, organizations are task- 
oriented. The skills of individuals, while central to 
the organization’s success, are submerged in sup- 
port of the organization’s task. Drucker’s paratype 
for the postcapitalist society is the symphony or- 
chestra: a group of specialist experts applying 
knowledge in pursuit of a clearly defined task. 
There is no middle management; the players take 
their cues and coordinate their contributions in re- 
sponse to the conductor, but the conductor does not 
tell them how to get the sounds out of their instru- 
ments. Because each member of a knowledge-based 
organization is a specialist, and carries the “capital” 
of the organization in his or her head, hierarchy 
tends to be replaced by collegiality. 


Although there are people whose expertise is to 
focus the organization on its mission, these are not 
“bosses” in the old sense. In post-capitalist society, 
“rank” tends to give way to “assignment.” The old- 
style capitalist, the owning operator, has long been 
nearly extinct, but Drucker argues that he cannot 
even exist in the new dispensation. Compare a 
postcapitalist like Bill Gates to J. P. Morgan. Morgan 
owned U.S. Steel — that is, he owned the mills and 
resources required to produce a salable product. If 
all his workers had vanished, he would still have 
had the means of production in hand, and the next 
boatload of immigrants would have provided ad- 
equate unskilled labor. But Bill Gates doesn’t own 
the means of producing software in any important 
sense — the buildings in Redmond are a trivial part 
of the enterprise. The actual means of production ex- 
ists in the minds of the employees of Microsoft. 
Which they own. 


Second, unlike the family and the community, 
which are essentially conservative, the postcapitalist 
organization destabilizes. 


Because its function is to put knowledge to 
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work, [the organization] must be organized 
for constant change . . . It must be organized 
for the systematic abandonment of the estab- 
lished, the customary, the familiar, the com- 
fortable — whether products, services and 
processes, human and social relationships, 
skills, or organizations themselves. It is the 
very nature of knowledge that it changes fast, 
and that today’s certainties will be tomorrow’s 
absurdities. 


The implication is that any viable postcapitalist 
organization must build the management of change 
into its structure. It must plan for the abandonment 
of everything it does. It must continually improve 
what it retains as task — what the Japanese call 
kaizen. It must develop new applications for its mix 
of skills. And, most important, it must continuously 
innovate. 


Third, postcapitalist society will be a society in 
which education is continuous, for obvious reasons. 
Drucker believes that in this era the school will at 
last become accountable. He makes the startling 
point that schools are the only sector of society that 
has not experienced a productivity revolution: the 
textbook-’n’-teacher-based school was invented in 
the seventeenth century, and its basic elements have 
not changed much since then. He expects schools to 
become capital- rather than labor-intensive, like 
other sectors of the economy, and he expects the his- 
toric focus of schools exclusively on the young to 
change. He has a lot of hopes for what he calls “the 
technological revolution sweeping our schools.” He 
sees the current bitching about education as the first 
stages of a vast revolution that will completely 
transform how we look at schooling. 


IL, FOLLOWS FROM these requirements that 

the postcapitalist organizations must be small and 
nonbureaucratic, since the large bureaucracies that 
dominated late capitalism are not flexible enough to 
survive in the new environment. They will fragment 
(like IBM), shrink, or die. 


That goes even more for big government. What 
Drucker calls the megastate — that is, all developed 
nations with the possible exception of Japan — has 
clearly failed in its primary objective, to insure pros- 
perity through fiscal manipulation. The military 
significance of the megastate (which Drucker calls 
the Cold War State, referring to what he regards 

as its only, if economically disastrous, success) has 
declined since the end of that conflict. Militarily de 
trop, the megastate is also increasingly impotent 
economically. Its natural economic successor is the 
region: Common Europe, North America, maritime 
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Asia. Money, as he points out, knows no father- 
land. Neither does information, the “capital” of 
postcapitalism. National states cannot control 
their economies. 


What they can do is more modest, but still essential. 
Drucker is by no means a strict-church libertarian. If 
they can’t control the economic “weather,” they can 
try to maintain a “climate” in which growth is en- 
couraged — a climate compromising infrastructure, 
public order, effective education (the mega-school 
boards are going to collapse as well), and health. 
Still another major change arises from the incompe- 
tence of the state: as the megastate of late capitalism 
erodes and becomes a simpler administrative unit, 
while economic decisions take place on a global or 
regional scale, people will increasingly present their 
loyalties and patriotism to subnational groupings 
— what Drucker calls tribes. 


That they should do so is natural, since it is no 
longer necessary to trade off the emotional security 
of relating primarily to people with whom one 
shares central bonds in order to gain advantage of 
bigness. Bigness no longer has any real advantage. 


Nevertheless, although the old form of political citi- 
zenship is moribund in the megastate, citizenship is 
not dead. Drucker looks toward a renaissance of ac- 
tive citizenship in a postcapitalist society through 
what he calls the social sector. Drucker is the only 
scholar who has paid any serious attention to this 
mass phenomenon. Ninety million Americans, half 
the adult population, give at least three hours a 
week to the over one million nonprofit organizations 
active in the social sector, organizations whose bud- 
gets represent around 10 percent of GNP. These vol- 
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unteers put in the equivalent of over 7.5 million full- 
time work years. The social sector is actually the 
nation’s largest employer, and if its volunteers were 
paid, they would cost $150 billion a year. By 2010, 
there should be 120 million of these unpaid staff, 
and their average weekly contribution should 

have risen to five hours. 


~Drucker writes: 


The main reason for this upsurge of volunteer 
participation is not an increase in need... 
[but] a search on the part of the volunteers for 
community, commitment, contribution . . . 
Citizenship in and through the social sector is 
not a panacea for the ills of postcapitalist soci- 
ety and postcapitalist policy, but it may be a 
prerequisite for tackling these ills. It restores 
the civic responsibility that is the mark of citi- 
zenship, and the civic pride that is the mark 
of community. 


Thus, organizations (and Drucker claims that 
many nonprofits are among the best modern or- 
ganizations) have as their task the restoration of the 
community that the tasks of other postcapitalist 
organizations tend to erode. 


What Drucker shows us, then, is a society in which 
the workers own the principal means of production; 
where the physical property of business is largely 
owned by workers’ pension funds; where rank has 
shrunken in importance; where cooperation is the 
rule in getting anything done; where much of the 
essential work of the community takes place out- 
side the cash nexus; where the state is withering 
away. Sound familiar? Check out The Communist 
Manifesto. Marx was right after all, if you sort 

of squint. 


So WHAT’S WRONG with this picture? The urge 
to shout, “Not so fast, Peter,” is overwhelming. I 
think of those car chases in action films. Inevitably 
the lead car crashes through a street market or out- 
door restaurant. It’s exciting and dramatic, but the 
camera never focuses on the wreckage and injured 
people left behind. Neither does Drucker. He pays 
little attention to one persistent reality of life in de- 
veloped economies: that amid postcapitalist society, 
good old-fashioned tooth-and-claw capitalism still 
survives, with its legacy of brutality, class, and pov- 
erty. And, of course, in a book about society he 
spends little time on the substantial number of 
people who have hardly any connection with society 
at all. Moreover, in every nascent postcapitalist re- 
gion there remain powerful pockets of the former 
age — the subsidized farmers of Europe and Japan, 
the semiskilled workers and hierarchical managers 


of America and Europe — who are set to fight post- 
capitalism with all the vigor that the aristocracy 
used against the original capitalists. 


Drucker also dismisses too blithely the point Robert 
Reich made about the potential for class warfare be- 
tween knowledge workers and service workers, the 
two groups who will make up the bulk of the mem- 
bers of postcapitalist society. He admits that perhaps 
half the workforce will not have access to knowl- 
edge jobs. But, he writes: 


There is thus a real need to make non-knowl- 
edge jobs, most often requiring little skill, as 
productive and self-respecting as possible. 
What is needed, above all, is to apply knowl- 
edge to such jobs as cleaning floors, making 
beds, or helping old, incapacitated people take 
care of themselves. Two large building main- 
tenance and home maintenance companies .. . 
have built successful worldwide operations on 
endowing menial, unskilled work done by un- 
schooled people with productivity, dignity 
and opportunity. 


Could be, but we will not make this transition with- 
out substantial conflict and pain. The question is, 
will it happen at all? Will we let it happen, or will 
being products of a former dispensation cause us to 
derail the changes, as the Mandarins stopped the in- 
dustrial revolution in tenth-century China? Drucker 
doubts this possibility, and he has been right for so 
long about so many changes that it is tempting to 
continue to bet on him. And, indeed, if we had a 
social version of the CAT-scanner, we might discern 
that postcapitalism exists in the way he describes it 
within the hulk of the old society. In fact, despite the 
remarkable self-confidence he exhibits in his writing 
(and Post-Capitalist Society and The New Realities 
may be the most brazen book titles since Arnold 
Bennett’s How to Live), Drucker does not claim to 
prophesy. He believes he is describing what al- 
ready exists. 


In one of his most striking metaphors he sums up 
the magnitude of the change: 


The structure of post-capitalist society will 
therefore be different from either the earlier 
capitalist or the socialist society. There, organ- 
izations tried to organize the maximum of 
activities. Organizations of the post-capitalist 
society, by contrast, will concentrate on their 
core tasks. For the rest, they will work with 
other organizations in a bewildering variety 
of alliances and partnerships. Both capitalist 
and socialist societies were . . . “crystalline” 
in their structure. Post-capitalist society is 
more likely to resemble a liquid. @ 
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“Pas Pays. 
Sans Paysans 


Sustainability vs. Agribusiness-As-Usual in France 


RANCOIS DUFOUR’S SMALL dairy farm is a four-hour = 
drive north from Paris, and well off of any major 
roads. This is Normandy, a land of hills rolling in s 


waves, surprisingly green in winter. Like much of - 


France, it is very rich farmland, with high rainfall : 


and abundant aquifers close to the surface. 


Dufour is a beaming, energetic = 
man in his late thirties, whose A 
blond hair and very English fea- 2 
Take a truckload of potatoes, dump them on a highway, and — if you tures belie his thoroughly French 


are a French farmer — get ten seconds on the American television ancestry. He acknowledges this 
news. The headline is always something about “TRADE TALKS and jokes about it, pointing out, 
STALLED.” And then it’s on to the next sound bite. “It’s the English who look like me, 
Joseph Rowe is a writer and translator who lives in Paris. He grew up not me like them — we Normans 
in Austin and comes from a family of Texas paysans on both sides. conquered them almost a thousand 
His vestigial agrarian roots made him curious about what might be FREES Ay FO know!” and swear- 
found beneath all those potatoes. Here is his tour of the farm factions ing with mock vehemence that he 
of France. Beneath the factional antagonism lurks a larger question: is not involved with any of the 

Is a global economy good for the soil! —Richard Nilsen wealthy English currently moving 
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to Normandy, buying land that’s 
up for sale because of failed farms. 
Some local wits call this the “re- 
venge for the Norman Conquest,” 
but the joke is strained. Times 
are hard. 


But Francois Dufour rents his farm 
on a long-term lease, and is doing 
well. It is surprising to find that he 
rents: he and his family seem very 
much a part of the land. 


He elaborates on this and other 
farming topics over lunch. This lei- 
surely meal with Francois, his wife 
Francoise, and their three children 
exemplifies Norman country hos- 
pitality: endless plates of chicken, 
potatoes, assorted vegetables, apple 
juice, wine, cheese, apple brandy, 
and the best custard ever made. Ex- 
cept for the wine, all of this comes 
from the Dufour farm. 


“Of course I’d rather own the 
place, but I’m not really concerned 
about that. I have very good rela- 
tions with the owner. Also, there is 
more legal protection in France for 
agricultural land use than you have 
in America, from what I’ve heard. 
Over half the farmers in France are 
renters. It’s a system that has roots 


“Biologique,” often short- 
ened to “bio” in French, is the 
precise translation for “‘or- 
ganic” (as applied to agricul- 
ture) in English. In order"to 
legally use this term in France, 
one must submit to regular 
inspections, after furnishing 
proof that no pesticides or 
chemical fertilizers have been 


used on the land for at least 


We have come u 
agriculture Paysanne. 
attitude that refuses 
Sustainability for futu 
who will use the land 


both in medieval times and in the 
Revolution.” 


Is his prosperity alongside strug- 
gling neighbors due to higher mar- 
ket prices for organic produce? 
And what does he think of the rel- 
evance of the current crisis for or- 
ganic farming and general ecologi- 
cal responsibility toward the land? 
Since I found his name on a list of 
activist farmers, furnished by a ma- 
jor alternative land use organiza- 
tion, his response is unexpected. 


“Let’s get clear first about one 
thing: I am not an organic’ farmer. 
I have good friends who are or- 
ganic, and I could have gone that 
route myself fairly easily years ago, 
but I chose not to. I did this for two 
main reasons: for one thing, be- 
Cause it is a very restrictive cat- 
egory, though quite profitable in 
the long run. But the main reason 
is that it is important to me to be 
involved in a model that can be an 
example for a lot of other farmers, 
not just a few. 


“T have thirty hectares [seventy- 
four acres] devoted to dairy cows, 
apples, fodder, vegetables, and 
poultry, roughly in that order. As 
to the way I farm: we have come 
up with a new term (really an old 
term) in recent years: agriculture 
paysanne. This is essentially a 
change of values. It’s essentially 
an attitude that refuses to compro- 
mise sustainability for future gen- 
erations who will use the land. 
Now, you may ask yourself, how 
does this differ from traditional ag- 


===" riculture as practiced fifty years 


ago in France? Or from current or- 
ganic methods? It differs in that it 


P with a new term: 


it’s essentially an 
to compromise 
re generations 


does not necessarily reject all 

of the useful technology that has 
been developed in recent times. 
But again, the attitude is every- 
thing: for example, the way we use 
pesticides or chemical fertilizers. 
We don’t see them as evil ele- 
ments, but as useful tools for cer- 
tain very limited and unusual sit- 
uations. You might say they are 
used to solve a problem, like drugs 
are in medicine — absolutely not 
like food for the land, as they are 
in the dominant model of farming. 
We also aim toward quality over 
quantity, a wholesome, modest 
lifestyle, and as little borrowing 
from banks as possible. 


“These are only a few of the ideas 
behind agriculture paysanne,” 
Dufour continues. “We have a very 
good relationship with organic 
farmers. We consider organic farm- 
ing to be a subcategory of our phi- 
losophy, because we share the 
same attitude. The legal restric- 
tions on that labeling in France are 
tight, and we fully support this: it 
is necessary in order to stop frauds 
in this area. They have notably 
diminished since the regulation 
was made into law. 


“We see organic farmers as a sort 
of minority of vanguard explorers 
among us — purists if you like. 
Their presence is very welcome 
and valuable, because they often 
come up with alternative methods 
of doing things which we then 
adopt. Their restrictions compel 
them to explore areas and direc- 
tions that we might neglect. But 
they cannot provide a realistic 
model for the majority of farmers, 
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simply because they sell to a very 
limited market.” 


“Do you sell your products in a 
market where you compete with 
food produced by industrial farm- 
ing methods?” I ask. 


“Yes, I do,” says Dufour. 


“Then how does the higher quality 
of your produce benefit you in any 
financial way?” 


“Well, sometimes it isn’t obvious 
that it does. But it’s clear to me 
that it is a crucial financial factor 
in the long run. You get a reputa- 
tion for quality — people still want 
your apples or your milk, even 
when the market is bad. French 
people are perhaps more demand- 
ing than Americans about taste — 
I've heard that; correct me if I’m 
wrong. So word gets around when 
your stuff is good.” 


“But if everyone were to start pro- 
ducing high-quality food like you 
(as one certainly hopes they will), 
wouldn’t you lose this advantage?” 


“T don’t believe so. But, this gets 
into politics. And farmers can no 
longer afford the luxury of ignoring 
politics. Okay, let’s imagine that 
our dreams come true, and every- 
one practices agriculture paysanne. 
I assure you, we would still have to 
have price supports. It is difficult 


for citydwellers to understand why. 


City folk take low food prices for 
granted — and I mean low histori- 
cally, lower in relation to average 
urban salaries than they have ever 
been in history. But this is an un- 
stable situation. Farmers have to 
live too (and we live a lot cheaper 


than citydwellers, whether you fig-. 


ure it economically or ecologi- 
cally), and the bill has to be paid 
somewhere along the line. If it’s 
not going be paid by degradation of 
nature, as it is now, and it’s also 
not going to come directly out of 
your pocket at the grocery store, 
then it has to come out of taxes. 
One way or another, we have to 
survive. 
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“As you can see, I have a modest 
lifestyle here. But we’re very happy 
with it, and it’s enough for us. Not 
only does it work, but it works a 
lot better than most of my neigh- 
bors, who are up to their necks in 
debt to the banks for expensive 
equipment and chemicals, and 
struggling with a land that is less 
and less resistant to pests and 
drought. When you treat the soil as 
a living organism instead of a col- 
lection of chemicals for scientific 
analysis, it pays you back. It takes 
care of you. For example, my land 
is far more resistant to drought 
than most of my neighbors’. Even 
more important, all the fodder for 
my cows comes from this farm. I 
do buy some feed, because I tend to 
spoil my horses. But the big eco- 
nomic advantage is that I am rela- 
tively independent of the banks. 
You see, the variculture method — 
growing legumes along with fodder 
and so on — means that we need 
far less fertilizer. My fertilizer bills 
are minuscule compared to many 
of my neighbors’. 


“And I don’t even have to work as 
hard as they do. I have a lot more 
leisure time. Come on out, and 
let’s take a look around.” 


We walk over a hill, through a 
large orchard of winter-bare apple 
trees, to a large field with a low 
ground cover. 


“This is a close combination of 
legumes (in this case, clover) and 
ryegrass. They make a superb sym- 
biosis, very hardy and good for the 
land, and the ryegrass provides 
good fodder.” 


In an adjoining field, the remains 
of harvested rows of oats and 
wheat are interspersed with clover 
and with peas and other legumes. 


“T don’t have to plow this field any 
more. The rows of clover and 
sweetpeas keep the soil aerated; 
just sowing seeds by hand every 
year is enough to keep the wheat 
and oats going. When I cut the 
grain, I set the combine’s sicklebar 


high enough to miss most of the 
legumes.” 


We stand in the long shadows 

of winter afternoon, admiring the 
soft, green hills of the Norman 
countryside. Most of the farm- 
houses in this area date from the 
seventeenth century. We take a 
circuitous route back to Dufour’s 
own eighteenth-century house. 


“T hope you don’t think I’m brag- 
ging. I didn’t invent these methods, 
though I have made a few minor 
discoveries of my own. What 
pleases me is not that I am doing 
better than my neighbors (quite the 
contrary), but that Iam an example 
to them of what is possible. I tell 
you, when they see what is hap- 
pening on this farm, it makes a 
thousand times more impact than 
any propaganda could ever do. 
Along with some of my colleagues 
in this area, we’ve brought a lot of 
new members into our confedera- 
tion. Many are starting to change 
over, slowly but surely.” 


A car is parked in the driveway; 
Dufour slows his pace, speaking 
quietly. “That’s my neighbor who 
has come by for something or 
other. I’ll introduce you to him. 
But . . . let’s sort of tone down the 
critical talk about high-tech agri- 
culture, eh? I don’t want to hurt 
his feelings. Come to think of it, 
maybe it would be a good idea if 
you ask to see his chicken farm. 
It'll be a good contrast, an example 
of what we are trying to grow away 
from. It’s just down the road. But 
you'll have to be considerate of 
what you say. He’s stuck in a 
rather difficult situation. Like so 
many farmers around here, he has 
in effect wound up working for the 
banks and chemical companies. 
He’s a good fellow though, and 
he’ll probably let you take pictures 
of his operation.” 


We go into the house and shake 
hands with the neighbor, a tall 
man in his sixties with sad eyes 
and a weary calm about him. He 
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Catherine Braslavsky 


readily agrees to show us his 
chicken farm, and drives us there 
because the road is muddy. 


The large concrete building has 
no windows. Dufour’s neighbor 
points to a giant cylinder attached 
to the building. “That’s the feeder. 
We buy it all pre-mixed, with vita- 
mins, medicine, and hormones 


added.” 


and squawk. He hurriedly closes 
the door, and I apologize for the 


disturbance. He says no harm done, 


but best not to take any more flash 
photos. The birds are not accus- 
tomed to any strong light. 


As we get back in the car, the 
neighbor’s son comes over to greet 
us briefly. He bustles off on some 
errand, and we drive back to the 


Francois Dufour and son discussing agriculture paysanne in the field. 


When he opens the door, we are 
blasted by a stench so powerful 
that I have to fight against nausea. 
He turns on the light, revealing 
an anteroom. A dead, deformed 
chicken lies in a corner. When the 
main door is briefly opened upon 
the darkness, at first I don’t com- 
prehend the dim, white carpeting 
that stretches before us, the length 
of a football field. Then my eyes 
adjust, and it is clear that we are 
looking down about ten feet, upon 
many thousands of chickens on a 
grilled concrete floor. I take a pic- 
ture; the flash causes a huge flurry 


Dufours’. “I set up this operation 
for my son,” the neighbor says. 
“Tt’s all for him. There’s no other 
way we could see to make a living 
for him. Otherwise, he would have 
had to leave the farm.” We drive 
back in silence. 


Before we leave the Dufours’, 
Francoise serves us coffee and 
apple pastry and gives us her per- 
spective on French farm life. 


“One of the saddest things is the 
bachelor farmers. Over 60 percent 
of young farmers here are single. 
A few farms are run by single 


women too, but that’s more rare. 
The social workers tell us that 90 

percent of local girls getting out 

of high school say they don’t want 

to marry farmers, even though 

most of them come from farming Sea 
backgrounds themselves. They go ae 
after the lure of life in the larger ae 
towns, but most of them wind up 

with awful jobs in some branch 

or other of the food-processing in- 

dustry. They’d be a lot happier 

on farms, but they can’t see 

this, at least not yet. 


“But people like us who farm 
paysan are beginning to make a 
real impact. People are beginning 
to see that these industrial meth- 
ods of farming destroy the social 
fabric, as well as the land itself.” 


THE ORGANIZATION to which 
the Dufours belong is called the 
Confédération Paysanne. The word 
paysan has no exact translation in 
English — the closest equivalent 
might be “country person.” The 
word has none of the condescend- 
ing or medieval connotations of 
the English cognate “peasant.” 


Back in Paris, an interview has 
been scheduled with the Federa- 
tion Nationale des Syndicats d’Ex- 
ploitants Agricoles (FNSEA), by 
far the largest farmers’ union in 
France, and the one invariably re- 
ferred to in the news. The FNSEA 
organizes the increasingly frequent 
demonstrations against the GATT 
(General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade}, whose current round of 
negotiations has been mired in 
agribusiness politics for years. 


The media on both sides of the 
Atlantic frequently report that if 
French farmers have their way, 
the latest attempts to reach a com- 
promise will be rejected, in spite 
of “important concessions” by 
American negotiators. The US 
wants Europeans, and especially 
the French, to eliminate govern- 
ment subsidies to farmers. The 
official reason for this is so that 
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cheaply produced American grain 
and other exports can compete 
with French produce “on a level 
playing field” in the European 
market. 


French farmers are determined to 
stop this — by extreme and violent 
means if necessary. If they do suc- 
ceed in blocking a compromise, 
the Clinton administration will 
have “no choice” but to get very 
tough. But the FNSEA wields a 
powerful influence over the French 
government; France’s European 
Community partners would be 
legally helpless in the face of a 
French veto of any comprehensive 
agreement, opening the way toa 
trade war with America that would 
have disastrous consequences for 
the world economy. It could also 
lead to a breakup of the already 
fragile EC. 


The received editorial wisdom in 
the US is to assume (at least to 
hope) that the French are bluffing 
about this veto, and that they will 
compromise and whip their more 
extremist farmers into line. But as 


_ time drags on, both the French gov- 


ernment (supported by many other 
European farmers as well) and the 
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US Congress seem to be hardening 
their positions. Could this obsti- 
nate farmers’ union become the 
key factor in unleashing an un- 
precedented trade war? 


What does any of this have to 

do with sustainable land use and 
quality of food? Isn’t it just a fight 
between giant industrial farming 
interests in both countries? Could 
it even be that a capitulation of 
the French agribusiness interests 
would paradoxically be good for 
sustainable farming in France? 
When the French began large-scale 
conversion of their farming toward 
the American “scientific” model 
over thirty years ago, many old- 
fashioned farmers resisted, claim- 
ing that the vegetables “didn’t 
taste right.” This was considered 
laughably reactionary and supersti- 
tious by the experts. But the fol- 
lowing decades have shown that 
the old farmers were right: France, 
one of the most fertile and abun- 
dant agricultural countries in the 
world, is now paying the price of 
eroded land, depleted soils, pol- 
luted aquifers, and increasingly in- 
ferior produce, just like the US has 
been doing for the last fifty years. 


Feathers dumped on GATT 
official limousine, Paris, 1993. 
The sign says: “We’re all 
feathered [screwed] by 

the GATT.” 


FRANCE IS AN extremely cen- 
tralized country, and has been 
since Renaissance times. The 
degradation of Paris at the hands 
of developers during the last thirty 
years parallels the degradation of 
the countryside. Farmers are ex- 
tremely aware of this. Yet there is 
still hope that the old ways will 
not be totally wiped out by hyper- 
modernism, but will return in a 
new way. 


At the gleaming, modern FNSEA 
offices in Paris, the spokesperson is 
not a farmer, but a young man in 
his twenties, accompanied by a 
woman of about the same age. Both 
are very well dressed. Curiously, 
they have requested that they not 
be quoted by name as a condition 
for the interview. 


“The Americans want concessions 
from us, but they offer no genuine 
concessions in return. They criti- 
cize our price supports for farmers, 
claiming that their own farmers 
have none. But this is a lie. Ameri- 
can farmers do have what amounts 
to price supports, disguised as 
something called ‘deficiency pay- 
ments.’ The real aim of American 
policy is to use food as a weapon in 
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post-Cold War geopolitical strat- 
egy. They want to control the mar- 
kets on grain and oilseed exports, 
both through their own produce 
and that of Third World countries, 
whose even cheaper exports they 
control in various ways: for ex- 
ample, the huge soybean planta- 
tions in South America, which 
are owned or controlled by US 
companies. In this way, they keep 
the populations of Third World 
trouble spots dependent on their 
generosity whenever there is a 
shortage or famine.” 


I ask them if it wouldn’t be better 
for all countries to place a priority 
on self-sufficiency in basic food 
production for their own people, 
before any large-scale involve- 
ment with export crops? 


They hesitantly agree, but the 
young man is distinctly luke- 
warm. “Of course there must be 

a balance. One can go to extremes 
in self-sufficiency too.” And he 
spoke vaguely of global interdepen- 
dence and mankind not living by 
bread alone. 


The atmosphere becomes strained 
when the Confédération Paysanne 
is mentioned. “They’re an ideologi- 
cal splinter group with hardly any 
constituents,” the woman says 
contemptuously. “We are the voice 
of French farmers.” They scoff at 
the statistic I have heard from 
Francois Dufour and others: that 
80 percent of all French agricul- 
tural subsidies go to the richest 20 
percent of the farmers. “That’s just 
leftist propaganda. There’s no evi- 
dence for such a statistic.” 


As I am getting ready to leave, I 
ask, “By the way, are either of you 
farmers?” They aren’t. “Perhaps 
from farming families? Back a gen- 
eration or so?” Not that, either. I 
take my leave with some discom- 
fort all around. Downstairs is a col- 
orful poster: “Pas de pays sans 
paysans!” (No country without 
country people.} 


THE OFFICES OF the Conféd- 
ération Paysanne are modest in 
contrast to those of the FNSEA, 
with a warm and welcoming 
atmosphere and a cup of good 
coffee. 


André Aubineau is a husky, 
middle-aged man with a weather- 
creased face, a direct, friendly man- 
ner, and a measuring gaze. When I 
shake his callused hand and notice 
his comfortable flannel shirt, I 
don’t have to ask if he is a farmer 
himself. Aubineau launches into 

a relaxed and lucid discourse. 


“Please allow me a little edu- 
cational monologue here. Now, 
much of what the FNSEA told you 
about the Americans is quite true. 
We agree with the FNSEA, inas- 
much as we both strongly oppose 
the GATT. But our reasons are 
very different, and much deeper 
than theirs. Unlike them, we want 
a fundamental change that will 
reverse the trend of local and 
global agricultural policy. They 
are funded by rich agribusiness in- 
terests, which have strong control 
over agricultural policy in France. 
It doesn’t surprise me that they 
try to deny the statistic that 80 
percent of the aid goes to the 20 
percent richest farmers. (By the 
way, that figure comes from an 
official EC study, not from “left- 
ist propaganda.”) 

“The Confédération represents 
about one-fifth of the farming elec- 
torate — that’s not exactly a ‘splin- 
ter group’ ! — but we’re probably 
closer to the lower end of the scale 
as far as wealth goes. We do have 
some very prosperous farmers in 
our organization, and we have 
most of the organic farmers 

with us. 


“But it’s a mistake to imagine that 
capitulating to American agri- 
business pressure could somehow 
help sustainable farming here. 
GATT would be a disaster for us, 
because it accelerates and amplifies 
an agricultural policy that needs to 
be reversed. 


“In Europe, this policy began with 
the formation of the Common 
Market and its Common Agricul- 
tural Policy in the early sixties, 
and especially the so-called Green 
Revolution of those years, which 
accelerated industrial farming and 
a policy of overproduction for ex- 
port. The price supports of that 
policy had the good effect of assur- 
ing farmers a fair price for quality 
produce. But this policy went 
much too far — you might say it 
succeeded too well. It led to tre- 
mendous overproduction in the 
seventies, even with intra-Euro- 
pean export markets going strong 
— in those days they talked about 
the ‘white river’ of surplus milk. 
Some measures were taken to 
reduce this level of production, 
which is terrible for the land and 
environment, as you know. But the 
temptation of quick money from 
exports is too strong. We need to go 
further in reducing excess produc- 
tion, especially of meat, feed grains 
and oilseeds. This is a major differ- 
ence between us and the FNSEA. 


“Now, this was mostly an EC prob- 
lem until the eighties. Historically, 
France has exported mostly to 
other EC countries, and the Con- 
fédération Paysanne wants to keep 
it that way. Our group does not 
want France to compete with 
Americans in huge global exports, 
because that’s bad agriculture. 
Again, this is where we differ from 
the rich landowners. We don’t 
want French farmers to get into the 
American game of growing grain 
for worldwide export. But we must 
consider another very destructive 
factor: our own continuing impor- 
tation of cheap feed grains both 
from the US and from Third World 
countries in Africa and South 
America. These cereal substitution 
products — from corn, manioc, 
soybeans — are really subproducts 
of extremely inferior quality. Fur- 
thermore, the way they are pro- 
duced in their countries of origin is 
a disaster for the land and society 
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there. These products have always 
been exempt from the tariffs im- 
posed on other types of imports, so 
it is a bit much for the Americans 
to accuse us of agricultural protec- 
tionism. These subproducts are 
also very bad for our agricultural 
ecology, because all they are good 
for is feeding animals. We already 
have far too much production of 
poultry, pigs, and cattle as it is. 
These concentrated livestock op- 
erations are extremely polluting, 
because the animal feces affect the 
runoff. They add coliform bacteria, 
even salmonella, as well as nitrates 
to our streams, aquifers, and har- 
bors. When you combine this with 
the huge amounts of nitrates from 
chemical fertilizers (especially in 
cornfields, the worst offenders) 
used in our Own monocrop ex- 
cesses, you have a recipe for disas- 
ter. This disaster has already begun 
in Brittany, where streams, rivers, 
and bays are polluted by these ef- 
fluents. This is to say nothing of 
the inhumane conditions in which 
the animals are forced to live. 


“When you consider the effect of 
this policy on the Third World 
countries that also grow these feed 
grains, it really is a diabolical sys- 
tem. They have to import cheap 
meat from the very countries they 
sell to (especially France and the 
US) because their own self-suffi- 
ciency has been destroyed. And the 
only reason this imported meat is 
cheap is because it is mostly paid 
for in taxes in both the US and 
France. This is a gross misuse of 
agricultural subsidies; it only ben- 
efits banks, chemical companies, 
and the richest landowners. 


“The way it works in France is 
this: the more farmers depend on 
chemical fertilizer, pesticides, and 
cheap imported feed grains, the 
more they have to borrow from the 
banks, and the less they use their 
own lands to produce grass and 
low-intensity crops to feed live- 
stock, forcing them away from a 
system that favors environmental 
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balance. It forces the farmers into 
high-intensity monocrop and live- 
stock production that may bring 
quick cash for a while, but will 
surely bring disaster for the land 
in the long run. 


“In 1960, France fed 100 percent of 
its own sheep. Now it is 45 per- 
cent. The 55 percent is of course 
American and Third World grain 
imports. Some of this is also due to 
competition pressure from mutton 
imports from New Zealand — and 
that country is also hurt by this 
policy. Just take a look at any pho- 
tograph of the denuded, eroded 
New Zealand countryside. 


“It’s true that GATT would reduce 
subsidies for large exporting French 
farmers — this could be seen as 
one of the few good things about 

it (though bad according to the 
FNSEA) — but it does not stop 
there. GATT also reduces subsidies 
to small family farms, while leav- 
ing US grain imports into France 
intact, which would make France 
even more dependent on the US 
and on the destructive American 
model of farming.” 


THERE WERE STILL many ques- 
tions about the political and social 
aspects of the crisis. Both Aubin- 
eau and a spokesperson for the 
Green Party in France had recom- 
mended I visit the Alliance des 
Paysans, Consommateurs, et 
Ecologistes (Alliance of Farmers, 
Consumers, and Ecologists). 


Spokesperson Francis Thomas 

has a farm not far from Paris. Bril- 
liantly articulate, Thomas is a true 
paysan intellectuel. 


“In 1960, France had 3 million 
farmers. Now there are fewer than 
1 million. Where have they gone? 
Many of them to slums, dismal 
unskilled labor in the suburbs of 
Paris, and lately to live homeless 
in the streets. Have you traveled 
much in the provinces? Didn’t you 
wonder why there is such a sense 
of gloom and heavy silence in all 


but the richest farming areas? It’s 
really quite simple: these agricul- 
tural policies are destroying the 
social fabric of rural life in our 
country. The Crédit Agricole (the 
main bank serving farmers) and the 
FNSEA work hand in hand as sup- 
porters of this policy, and they 
force people into this system of 
high-tech production and huge 
indebtedness. 


“Most small farmers can’t repay 
these loans in the long run, and 
they fold. A very small number of 
lucky ones are able to adapt by 
turning to tourism-related busi- 
nesses in the more beautiful areas. 
But most of them just add their 
numbers to what are called ‘social 
problems.’ And the countryside is 
becoming more and more depopu- 
lated. To make matters worse, real- 
estate speculators (often financed 
by the same banks who foreclosed 
on the farmers) then move in to 
buy the land cheap and sell it at a 
huge profit for resorts, retirement 
tracts, summer homes for urban 
professionals, and so on. 


“And the Mitterrand government 
has basically maintained these 
same policies. These so-called ‘so- 
cialists’ even abolished a previous 
law that put an upper limit on 
the size of farms in France! 


“Do you know the slogan ‘Pas de 
pays sans paysans’? That really 
says it all.” 


I told him that I had seen the slo- 
gan at the FNSEA offices. He 
laughed heartily: “Yes, they stole 
that slogan from the Conféd- 
ération, of course. I’d like to think 
it’s a good sign that they stole it, 
but I’m afraid that would be pre- 
mature. Those guys are really 
entrenched in their support for the 
moneyed agribusiness interests. 
You were right in feeling that 
something is missing in the main- 
stream media’s accounts of the 
situation. The media only listen 
to the FNSEA for the most part. 
After all, they arrange the big, 
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violent, colorful demonstrations. 
The press loves it.” 


I wondered why so many small 
farmers belong to the FNSEA, and 
take part in their demonstrations. 


“Partly because they naively 
believe that what’s good for the 
big guys is good for them. I met 

a fellow, a small farmer near the 
Pyrenees area, who told me he was 
demonstrating against the Ameri- 
cans ‘because they want to take 
away my right to export outside of 
Europe.’ Now, this guy has never 
exported anything even across the 
border to Spain, and never will. 
His operation is too small. But he 
somehow believes them when they 
tell him he has a stake in exports. 


“Also, there is a lot of downright 
manipulation. Don’t be fooled: 
those demonstrations, especially 
the violent ones, are planned like 
movies. Let’s suppose you’re a 
small farmer who is not naive 
about the FNSEA and its real 
agenda and power base. You'll 
still go demonstrate with them, 
if you've gotten trapped into the 


huge indebtedness of high-tech 
agriculture. Why? Very simple: 
your banker drops a hint that some 
of the fellows have been missing 
you lately, and are wondering 
whether you’re coming to the next 
demonstration. And you know 
you'd better take that hint. 


“In many of these demonstrations 
they destroy incredible amounts of 
property, often government prop- 
erty. Even police were killed in one 
incident. It’s not clear who did 
this, but in any case there is little 
will to punish such transgressions. 
Too much agribusiness money goes 
to parliamentary campaign coffers. 


“The FNSEA works not only 
with banks, but with chemical 
companies and the processed-food 
industry. They are past masters 

at behind-the-scenes politics, and 
have been since the sixties, when 
it became clear that they were 
going with the new wave of 
industrial farming. 


“A couple of years ago, they 
smashed up millions of francs’ 
worth of railway cars and equip- 


Contacts 


These persons and organizations welcome inquiries from interested 


French- or English-speaking readers. 


¢ Francois Dufour: La Binolais-St. Senier de 
Beuvron, 50240 St. James, France. 


¢ André Aubineau or Benedicte Hermelin: 
Confédération Paysanne, |7 Place de 
Argonne, 75935 Paris, Cedex 19, 
France. Tel. (33-1) 40 35 17 29; 

fax (33-1) 40 35 17 25. 


¢ Francis Thomas: Alliance des Paysans, 
Ecologistes, et Consommateurs, 53 Rue 
des Renaudes, 75017 Paris, France. Tel. 
(33-1) 42 67 04 II. 


* Marie-Christine Aulas: Les Verts — 
Green Party International, 50 Rue Benoit 
Malon, 94250 Gen- 
tilly, France. Tel. 
(33-1) 49 08 91 31. 


¢ The Institute for 
Agricultural and 
Trade Policy: 1313 
5th Street SE/Suite 
303, Minneapolis, 
MN 55414. Tel. 
(612) 379-5980; fax 


(612) 379-5982. (Internet: iatp@igc.org). 
For sustainability issues, contact Michelle 
Thom (Internet: mthom@igc.apc.org). 


* National Family Farm Coalition: | 10 
Maryland Ave NE/Suite 307, Washington, 
DC 20002. Tel. (202) 543-5675; 

fax (202) 543-0978. 


For electronic mail networking, contact 
Manda Brookman at GreenNet (Internet: 
support@gn.apc.org) or Joseph Rowe 
(paramod@well.sf.ca.us). 


ment. The next time there was 

a big demonstration planned, the 
SNCF [French national railway 
authority] contacted the FNSEA 
and offered free round-trip trans- 
portation for thousands of dem- 
onstrators from the provinces to 
Paris! This was of course what they 
were after, and the SNCF had no 
choice, because they knew that the 


police were working under hands- 


off orders.” 


Francis paused for a conspiratorial 
grin: “Now, I refuse to go on record 
as calling the FNSEA a ‘mafia’ — if 
I did, I could be hauled into court. 
A journalist who used that word 
for them a year or so ago lost a 
defamation suit filed by them.” 


DESPITE THE VERY specific sit- 
uation in France, these discourses 
resonate deeply with those of farm- 
ers in the US and all over the 
planet, farmers who are concerned 
about sustainability values and is- 
sues. The mechanistic thinking of 
short-term profits is destroying our 
agricultural resources and tradi- 
tions everywhere. How much more 
degradation in the quality of food 
and environment will it take before 
such voices as these begin to be 
heard in the mainstream media? 


The French view presented here 
has something different and valu- 
able to offer to Americans, a view 
summed up in Madame Dufour’s 
last remark to me. When I told her 
I was impressed by the fact that 
she and Francois are on such good 
terms with all types of farmers, 
from pure organic at one end of the 
spectrum to hard-core chemical 

at the other, she said: 


“We never get into any kind of 
blame, especially of our neighbors. 
We see ourselves as, first and fore- 
most, people who are committed to 
living here long-term, and being an 
example to others. A lot of people 
have begun to change their farming 
methods because of us and others 
in our confederation.” © 
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“Too Much Tread” arrived over a ; 
the transom. It was handwritten. 

2 Within seconds of starting to 

: read it, | was laughing out loud. 
: Before | came to my senses, | 
: telephoned the author and told 


BY DOUGLAS PENROSE : 


him I'd publish it. OM HANDLY had been having car 
When pressed for biographical ee trouble for months. Five batteries 
details, a on ta this ae had gone dead on him. He had fiddled with two 

or three voltage regulators dug up from the dust of his 
7 Glorita Grenada, who had ce sagging garage, resanding the contacts, resetting the gaps, 
lived in caves with Spanish but still the red warning light on the dash showed a dis- 
charge. Something weird was going on. “Better take the 


portrait. On a couple of trips to ie 
Texas | ran into quite a number of bull by the tail and face the situation,” he thought. 


exotic characters. Though a mem- He was too cheap and too broke to have a real mechanic fix it, so he | 
ber of the sixties peace movement 
: myself, and not a veteran, | spent a parked on hills in order to catch a start on compression and grabbed | 
: year at the Old Confederate Sol- half-shot batteries from friends and acquaintances, trading work | 
diers’ Home Park in Austin, Texas, or favors for volts. 
and got to know the ghosts there 
: quite well. | am working on a novel Every night, after work, he was in the garage charging up his batteries off | 
; Dont the cuvent Tenas depres- of another old wreck of a car of his. Its engine ran but its brakes, steering, 
and wheels were gone. 
2 Too Much Tread has something to 
z do with Whole Systems, via the The garage, though missing good, solid doors, gradually filled with car- 
: Harpo Dimension. — HLR bon monoxide as Handly fiddled around with contacts, springs, wires, 
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Was there some point in his life where he screwed 
up to which he might return and change every- 
thing? 

Handly found a wiring diagram, finally. It wasn’t 
for his particular model or year of vehicle, but it 
would have to do. Cars were all the same anyway, 
except where they were different. 


- a” He tried to untangle the arcane, esoteric complexi- 
and fuses, trying to trace the problem. The carbon ties of the red, blue, yellow, and black lines, but they 
monoxide slowed down his thought processesever _ran this way and that like overdone spaghetti, 

sO ‘oa Usually he could fairly quickly under- changing colors as they went. 


The low rumble of the junker’s engine droned on 


| —feagee But this time he was “stumps and on. Puffs of unburnt hydrocarbons shot from 
| A tt seemed like he was under a penatioh hex. Work the tailpipe. Handly could hardly even hear his 
r nonexistent, his truck refused to run wife calling him to supper. 


a “) pi his social life was a mess (he didn’t even 
maz7> _ have the time to try to repair it), the country’s Tom Handly knew he was too maa at his truck to 
!L,2 economy was beat, the weather had been lousy — head in for grub anyway. He didn’t want to take his 
rs ih, Pipe had ripped up Louisiana big time. anger out on his wife. 
mit dly’s house had not been damaged too bad, but “Huh!” Handly suddenly realized that he had lost 
ae i his roofhad sprung a number of leaks his wife was his thoughts for a few seconds. The warning-light 

i “complaining about, his tool shed with hundreds of Wire clearly ran back to the number one fuse and 


” nds of tools had blown over on its door so he thence to the ignition, not to ground, but was that 
4 couldn't open it, and his yard was full of mud. positive or negative? 
: j at was integesting to watch the carbon monoxide It must be positive because it ran back to the battery. 
, ii | | Fle s mental facilities, little help as that was Handly ran his index finger over the electrical sche- 
—— to solving his problems. mata thinking how stupid it was to do this when he 
mere é knew full well that everything except ground went 
But Handly certainly wasn’t trying to commit to the positive side of the battery. 


suicide. 

“In fact,” he thought to himself, “I’m fighting this Maks 
curse that’s holding me back.” He wasn’t sitting 
around depressed and despondent. Yet strangely, by say 

force of circumstance, here he was ina garage fullof Yes, clearly . .. now he knew that... but... he 
carbon monoxide, stubbornly fooling with a truck knew that... but... 


that would not cooperate. “What the hell am I trying to prove?” he thought. 


Was he subconsciously “doing himself in”? It “Am I trying to prove something like Hemingway's 
probably would not take much, once one became old Pi: d the sea? Strugglin struggling with 
drowsy enough to cross that thin line past the point too large 


of no return. 
The red generator warning light actually got Yes, that was it. Forces too large for him. 


brighter, not darker, when he revved up the truck “No, that wasn’t the theme of the book at all, was it? 


Still, he could think of no better approach to life 


engine. Had he reversed polarities somehow? Something like that anyway . . . something like 
Could it be that he had wrongly grounded the something . . . forces too large for . . . 

warning light to negative when it was supposed He pulled the grounded wire from the warning 

to run to positive somewhere? light off its ground bolt and touched it to the black 
Handly thumbed through a greasy, half-destroyed re block, peering into the 
car manual. It always seemed that the pages he cab to inspect the dash lights. | 

needed were missing in life. Half the damned The red light had gone out! He had seen too many 
mildewed book was gone. false starts to become totally jubilant by this seem- 
Half his goddamned life was missing! Was it his ing success. 

fault or society’s? A meaningless question; Still, it was very encouraging ..............-++++ 
“what is, is.” very encouraging! @ 
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Ivan Illich in Conversation 


This book is essentially an Illich reader, in which his major ideas are brought into 
focus by a very astute interviewer. If you've not yet read any Illich, it's a good place to 


start. If you're familiar with his work, it’s a good review, and a lively demonstration of 


the continuous refining process that makes his criticism so challenging and worth- 
while. The man is not afraid to change his mind. He may well change vours. 


~J. Baldwin 


Cayley: When you say that you can’t medi- 
tate on the atomic bomb without going un- 
der, what do you mean? Do we not have to 
acknowledge and speak about the things 
which actually exist in our world? 


Illich: What can you say about one atomic 
bomb in the world except . . . a shout? 
When | began to teach in Germany, at the 
time the Pershing missiles were to be sta- 
tioned there, | made myself available to the 
young people, mostly high school students, 
who wanted to organize protests. And | 
said, we can’t protest in any other way but 
by standing there silently. We have nothing 
to say on this issue. We want to testify by 
our horrified silence. In horrified silence, 
the Turkish immigrant washerwoman and 
the university professor can make exactly 
the same statement, standing next to each 
other. As soon as you have to explain, op- 
position becomes again a graded, an elite 
affair and becomes superficial. | do not 
want to take part in a conspiracy of gab 
about peace but claim the privilege of hor- 
rified silence, in front of certain things — 
if | can make my horror visible. 


It is true, water was brought rather cheaply 
into the house. By 1920, half of all Ameri- 
can families had an inside toilet and shower. 
One usually thought that women didn’t 
have to carry buckets of water up the 
street any longer. In addition, families could 
use more water than ever before and could 
be cleaner. But as Mrs. Schwartz-Cowan 
has shown so clearly, the amount of work 
women henceforth had to perform in the 
household in cleaning bathtubs, washing 
toilets and bathrooms, running the washing 
machine, and perhaps in going out to earn 
the money to buy it was much greater than 
women had expended on the water-related 
activities which were expected from them, 
or imposed on them, in previous societies. 
Which type of activity women prefer — 
standing with other women at the common 
water supply for hours while they chat and 
engage in powerful gossip, or each one be- 
ing locked in her own bathroom, cleaning 
the floor — | leave up to them to decide. 


Illich: | find it very strange to go to a tap, 


from which something comes out that is 
still called potable water but children are 
told, “Drink from the bottle in the icebox, 
don’t drink that stuff from the faucet,” and 
then to take this and baptize a child with it. 
That’s how things are. That’s what it means 
to live today surrounded by people bap- 
tized in that stuff. I’m not questioning bap- 
tism. I’m simply saying, Look at how humili- 
ating it is, how horrifying it is, to live today. 
You will then learn how to appreciate the 
moments of flame and beauty. 


Cayley: Are you saying, then, that when 
industrialization goes beyond a certain in- 
tensity, producing H,0, a cleaning solvent, 
this kind of water loses its imaginative 
resonance with the result that, in a certain 
way, a baptism can no longer take place 
because there’s nothing to baptize with? 


Illich: "'m not saying that, definitely not. I’m 
saying something else. Other people worry 
about the human orgariism not being able 
to find, sometime in the middle of the next 
century, any more of the appropriate kind 
of H,O to make it work. I’m talking about 
the deadness which sets in when people 
have lost the sense to imagine the substance 
of water, not its external appearances but 
the deep substance of water. That dead- 
ness might be worse for those who live on 
than the diseases which will set in — the 
AIDS analogues which will appear because 
there are too many organic phosphate 
residues, or God knows what kinds of ra- 
diation-bearing elements in the goo which 
comes out of the tap. I’m speaking of the 
deadening of the imagination through the 
loss of water as a substance, as | spoke 
about the deadening of the imagination 
through the loss of the text as a reflection 
of our mind and its inner organization. So 
far, | have been able to recognize every 
book that was composed on a computer. 


Cayley: Truly? 

Illich: Yes. | remember the first time it 
happened to me, with Hofstadter’s Godel, 
Escher, Bach. Somebody who was enthusias- 
tic about it gave me that book in Berlin. | 
was fascinated by it, but couldn’t get into it. 
So | asked myself, What is this? | had just 
heard about word processors, and | 


Ivan Illich in Conversation 

David Cayley, 1992; 299 pp. 

ISBN 0-88784-524-X 

$16 ($18.50 postpaid) from House of 
Anansi Press, 30 Les Mills Road, Don Mills, 
ON M3B 2T6, Canada; 416/445-3333 


suddenly said to myself, It must be written 
that way, in paragraphs which didn’t come 
out of an inner flow. It’s like reorganizing 
a river by taking a piece of it from here 
and putting it somewhere else, if it 

seems to fit. ... 


So | made a vow — just as twenty years 
ago | made a vow not to buy a daily news- 
paper and have kept to it — not to type 
into the computer anything, any sequence 
of sentences, which | had not first written 
out with a much newer invention, the felt- 
tipped pen, which is so soft that you can 
even write on a moving Mexican bus 

with it. 

We have gotten used to living among im- 
ages, as Susan Sontag so graphically de- 
scribed in her book On Photography. Kids 
say, look at that sunrise, that’s as beautiful 
as a postcard! A new generation is so used 
to having seen everything and heard every- 
thing by listening in to the production of 
programs, or looking at them, that they 
take reality for another form of program. 


The moment you begin to think about the 


hungry in terms of calories, in your own 
fantasy you become a systems administra- 
tor. You become somebody who feels that 
he has the power, or at least ought to have 
the power, to turn lifelines off and on, be- 
cause he who can turn them on can also 
by not doing what he ought to do to turn 
them off. The fantasy that Ethiopians are 
dependent on what we send them implies 
a tremendous vanity. | cease to think in 
terms of an individual hungry mouth into 
which a piece of bread will enter, and begin 
to speak in terms of tons, without my nec- 
essarily having either the intention or the 
capacity to take a piece of bread and 

share it with somebody else. 
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Three 0.5mm Automatic Pencils 


Pentel Twist-Erase Pencil 


runs “for its life with the original owner.” 
New lifeform? —Alan Kalker 


Pentel Twist-Erase Pencil 
$3.49 list (packs of 3 for $5.49 at many 


office-supply stores) 


First pencil for folks who make lots of mis- 
takes. Over an inch of drafting-quality eraser 
is made available by a short clicker lead feed 
that's uniquely resistant to jamming. Pentel’s 
warranty for this 0.5mm automatic pencil 


The Extractor™ 


Snakebite! Waddle | do? Experts advise 
sucking out the venom within seconds, 
before it can go far — but try that on 
the back of ankle or elbow, while horn- 
fied. What's best is still controversial, but 
the Extractor has its medically certified 
proponents. Its lightweight case contains 
simple instructions, a safety razor for re- 


SOLUTIONS 


gites st 


«ITs 


meres 


moving suction-defeating fur, antiseptic 
(infection can be more dangerous than 
the bite), and a couple comforting Band- 
aids. A rack displays a variety of trans- 
parent tips that match the Extractor to 
the bite size and to your anatomical 
indiosyncrasies. Pop on the chosen 
adapter, hold tightly to the bite site, and 
operate (once) the syringe-like plunger. 
All this takes about ten seconds, even 
with shaky hands — assuming that the 
kit was nearby, where it should be. 


I'll admit that | didn't go get snakebit 
just to add credibility to this review, but 
a trial on the back of my hand pulled in 
so much skin that there wasn't enough 
left to blink my eyes. This thing could 
raise a hickey on a rhino. Works on bee 
stings, too. It's what | carry, and would 
even if | had a cellular phone like some 
techy ranchers | know. —J. Baldwin 


Sawyer Snake Bite & Sting Kit 
$11.95 postpaid 
from Sawyer 
Products, 

P.O. Box 188, 
Safety Harbor, 
FL 34695; 
800/356-781 | 


PinkPlus™ 


Tums out that irrationality isn’t the main 
reason uninsulated buildings remain 
uninsulated, it's fear of getting the 
itchies. That's not news to us itchiphobes 
who are at our most vulnerable in hot 
attics. Owens-Coming Fiberglas hopes 
their new PinkPlus will encourage energy 
savings (and, of course, sales). There's 
nothing new about the 7 |/4"-thick insu- 
lation itself — it's the usual R-25-rated 
pink stuff intended for attics and 
crawlspaces. What's new is the slick 
(yes, pink) poly wrapping that shields 


the installer from 
most of the 
dreaded particles 
from hell, and 
makes the stuff 
much easier to unroll into place. The 
wrap is perforated so it can breathe; it's 
not a vapor barrier. This prevents accu- 
mulation of moisture, but it also lets out 
a few of the bad guys — workers should 
still wear long sleeves, goggles and 
mask. The rolls are tidy enough to bring 
home in your car, especially if you buy 


__ FLOORS OVER CRAWLSPACE PROJECTS ARE EASY 


Wheel Peelers ¢ Slime 


Wheel Peelers flip off, so to speak, 

the most recalcitrant bike tire without 
damage to it, your tube, rim, corpus or 
psyche. A clip-together feature prevents 
clinking while they await your call. 


But you won't need the Peelers often 

if you inject your tires with Slime — a 
terminally oogy material that self-seals 
punctures up to a (claimed) eighth-inch 
or so. Maddened by repeated thom-stab 
flats, | have resorted to the stuff despite 
the 4 oz. of undesirable weight gain per 
tire. Easy to install. 
Permanent. The lo- 
cal bike-mounted 
cops who recom- 
mended it have 
used it successfully 
for years. 


Pre-slimed tubes 
are also available. 
—J. Baldwin 


Wheel 
Peelers 
$2.95/pair from 
Wheelsmith, 

201 Hamilton 
Avenue, Palo 
Alto, CA 94301; 
415/324-0510, or 
at local bikeshops 


Slime Fiat Tire 
Eliminator 
About $3.95/4 oz. 
at local bikeshops 


them compressed into sealed sixpacks. 
Uh-huh, the price is higher than the cost 
of the wrap, but | say (as the marketing 
folks guessed) it’s worth it. —J. Baldwin 


PINKPLUS™ 

About $9.65/roll (15" x 25’) at building- 
supply stores. Call 800/GET-PINK for local 
retailers’ names. 
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“We were making the future,” he said, 
and hardly any of us troubled to think what future we were making. 
And here it is! —The Sleeper Awakes, H. G. Wells 


SURPRISING NUMBER OF OTHERWISE SENSIBLE PEOPLE find it hard to 
see why the scope and reach of our formal schooling networks should not be 
increased — by extending the school day or year, for instance — in order to 
provide an economic solution to the problems posed by the decay of the 
American family. One reason for their preference, I think, is that they 
have trouble understanding the real difference between communi- 
ties and networks, or even the difference between families and networks. 

Because of this confusion they conclude that replacing a bad network with a good one 
is the right way to go. Since I disagree so strongly with the fundamental premise that networks 
are workable substitutes for families, and because from anybody’s point of view a lot more 
school is going to cost a lot more money, I thought I'd tell you why, from a schoolteacher’s 
perspective, we shouldn’t be thinking of more school but of less. 

People who admire our school institution usually admire networking in general and 
have an easy time seeing its positive side, but they overlook its negative aspect — that networks, 
even good ones, drain the vitality from communities and families. They provide mechanical (“by 
the numbers”) solutions to human problems, when a slow, organic process of self-awareness, 
self-discovery, and cooperation is what is required if any solution is to stick. 

Think of the challenge of losing weight. It’s possible to employ mechanical tricks to do 
this quickly, but I’m told that 95 percent of the poor souls who do are only fooling themselves. 
The weight lost this way doesn’t stay off — it comes back in a short time. Other network 
solutions are just as temporary: a group of law students may network to pass their college 
exams, but preparing a brief in private practice is often a solitary, lonely experience. 

Aristotle saw, a long time ago, that fully participating in a complex range of human 
affairs was the only way to become fully human; in that, he differed from Plato. What is gained 
from consulting a specialist and surrendering all judgment is often more than outweighed by 
a permanent loss of one’s own volition. This discovery accounts for the curious texture of real 
communication, where people argue with their doctors, lawyers, and ministers, tell craftsmen 
what they want instead of accepting what they get, frequently make their own food from scratch 
instead of buying it in a restaurant or defrosting it, and perform many similar acts of 
participation. A real community is, of course, a collection of real families who themselves 
function in this participatory way. | 

Networks, however, don’t require the whole person, but only a narrow piece. If you 
function ina network it asks you to suppress all the parts of yourself except the network-interest 
part — a highly unnatural act although one you can get used to. In exchange, the network will 
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My daughter went to a 
wonderful pre-school; the chil- 
dren were given the freedom to 
explore, and the teachers con- 
centrated on helping them feel 
safe enough and strong enough 
to be curious. At six, Mamie 
was in love with learning. Then 
she started her eagerly awaited 
first day in public school. The 
look on her face at the end of 
the day made my heart hurt, 
and prompted me to ask why 
she looked so distressed. 

“They make us sit in 
our desks all day,” she said. 
“And the desks are all lined up 
in rows.” She was disgusted the 
way only a little girl can be dis- 
gusted. And she was angry: 
“They ring these bells at you 
all day long.” 

The first time | sat in 
on one of Mamie’s classes, | 
leapt out of my seat when that 
awful, nerve-jangling bell rang 
to signal the change of classes. 
I’m sure that none of the fine 
teachers and administrators at 
my daughter's school perceive 
the bell that way anymore, but 
the first few times you hear it, 
the effect is Orwellian, or 
worse, Pavlovian. | must have 
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repressed that memory for 
decades. Mamie was right to 
be outraged. 

My mother is a 
teacher. Teachers have always 
been my heroes. The thought 
that something might be terri- 
bly wrong with the whole idea 
of school as we know it has al- 
ways seemed vaguely treason- 
ous. Then | encountered John 
Taylor Gatto. 

Although he has 
earned the right to be called 
a social critic, John Taylor Gatto 
was, for twenty-six years, an 
award-winning teacher in the 
public schools of Manhattan. 
When he won New York 
State’s Teacher of the Year 
award, his acceptance speech 
was a scathing indictment of 
the institution of school. We 
printed a version of that 
speech as “The Six-Lesson 
Schoolteacher” (WER #72). 
Here’s some stronger medicine, 
excerpted from Dumbing Us 
Down: The Hidden Curricu- 
lum of Compulsory Schooling 
with the author’s permission. 
(New Society Publishing, 4527 
Springfield Ave., Philadelphia, 
PA 19143, $9.95.) — HLR 


deliver efficiency in the pursuit of some limited aim. This is in fact a devil’s bargain, since on 
the promise of some future gain one must surrender the wholeness of one’s present humanity. 
If you enter into too many of these bargains you will split yourself into many specialized pieces, 
none of them completely human. And no time is available to reintegrate them. This, ironically, 
is the destiny of many successful networkers and doubtless generates much business for 
divorce courts and therapists of a variety of persuasions. 

The fragmentation caused by excessive networking creates diminished humanity, a 
sense our lives are out of control because they are. If we face the present school and community 
crisis squarely, with hopes of finding a better way, we need to accept that schools, as networks, 
create a large part of the agony of modern life. We don’t need more schooling, we need less. 

I expect you'll want some proof of that, even though the million or so people participat- 
ing in education at home these days have begun to nibble at the edge of everybody’s 
consciousness and promise to bite their way into national attention when details of their success 
get around a little more. So for those of you who haven’t heard that you don’t need officially 
certified teachers in officially certified schools to get a good education, let me try to expose some 
of the machinery that makes certified schooling so bad. And remember, if you're thinking “but 
it’s always been that way” .. . that it really hasn't. 

Compulsory schooling in factory schools is a very recent, very Massachusetts / New York 
development. Remember, too, that until thirty-odd years ago you could escape mass-schooling 
after school; now it is much harder to escape because another form of mass-schooling, 
television, has spread all over the place to blot up any attention spared by school. So what was 
merely grotesque in our national treatment of the young before 1960 has become tragic now that 
mass commercial entertainment, as addictive as any other hallucinogenic drug, has blocked the 
escape routes from mass-schooling. 

It is a fact generally ignored when considering the communal nature of institutional 
families like schools, large corporations, colleges, armies, hospitals, and government agencies 
that they are not real communities at all, but networks. Unlike communities, networks — as I 
reminded you — have a very narrow way of allowing people to associate, and that way is 
always across a short spectrum of one, or at most a few, specific uniformities. 

In spite of ritual moments like the Christmas party or the office softball game, when 
individual human components in the network “go home,” they go home alone. And in spite of 
humanitarian support from fellow workers that eases emergencies, when people in networks 
suffer, they suffer alone, unless they have a family or community to suffer with them. 

Even with college dorm “communities,” those most engaging and intimate simulations 
of community imaginable, who among us has not experienced an awful realization after 
graduation that we cannot remember our friends’ names or faces very well? Or who, if one can 
remember, feels much desire to renew those associations? 

It is a puzzling development, as yet poorly understood, that the “caring” in networks is 
in some way feigned. Not maliciously, but in spite of any genuine emotional attractions that 
might be there, human behavior in network situations often resembles a dramatic act — 
matching a script produced to meet the demands ofa story. And, as such, the intimate moments 
in networks lack the sustaining value of their counterparts in community. Those of you who 
remember the wonderful closeness possible in army camp life or sports teams, and who have 
now forgotten those you were once close with, will understand what I mean. In contrast, have 
you ever forgotten an uncle or an aunt? 

If the loss of true community entailed by masquerading in networks is not noticed in 
time, a condition arises in the victim’s spirit very much like the “trout starvation” that used to 
strike wilderness explorezs whose diet was made up exclusively of stream fish. While trout 
quell the pangs of hunger — and even taste good — the eater gradually suffers for want of 
sufficient nutrients. 

Networks like schools are not communities, just as school training is not education. By 
preempting fifty percent of the total time of the young, by locking young people up with other 
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Networks like 
schools are not 
communities, just 
as school training 
is not education. 
By preempting 
fifty percent 

of the total time 
of the young, net- 
work schools steal 
the vitality of com- 
munities and re- 
place it with an 
ugly mechanism. 


young people exactly their own age, by ringing bells to start and stop work, by asking people 
to think about the same thing at the same time in the same way, by grading people the way we 
grade vegetables — and in a dozen other vile and stupid ways — network schools steal the 
vitality of communities and replace it with an ugly mechanism. No one survives these places 
with their humanity intact, not kids, not teachers, not administrators, and not parents. 

A community is a place in which people face each other over time in all their human 
variety, good parts, bad parts, and all the rest. Such places promote the highest quality of life 
possible, lives of engagement and participation. This happens in unexpected ways, but it never 
happens when you've spent more than a decade listening to other people talk and trying to do 
what they tell you to do, trying to please them after the fashion of schools. It makes a real lifelong 
difference whether you avoid that training or it traps you. 

Anexample might clarify this. Networks of urban reformers will convene to consider the 
problems of homeless vagrants, but a community will think of its vagrants as real people, not 
abstractions. Ron, Dave, or Marty — a community will call its bums by their names. It makes 
a difference. 

People interact on thousands of invisible pathways in a community, and the emotional 
payoff is correspondingly rich and complex. But networks can only manage a cartoon 
simulation of community and provide a very limited payoff. 

I belong to some networks myself, of course, but the only ones I consider completely safe 
are the ones that reject their communal facade, acknowledge their limits, and concentrate solely 
on helping me do a specific and necessary task. But a vampire network like school, which tears 
off huge chunks of time and energy needed for building community and family — and always 
asks for more — needs to have a stake driven through its heart and be nailed into its coffin. The 
feeding frenzy of formal schooling has already wounded us seriously in our ability to form 
families and communities, by bleeding away time we need with our children and our children 
need with us. That’s why I say we need less school, not more. 

Who can deny that networks can get some jobs done? They do. But they lack any ability 
tonourish their members emotionally. The extreme rationality at the core of networking is based 
on the same misperception of human nature that the French Enlightenment and Comte were 
guilty of. At our best we human beings are much, much grander than merely rational; at our 
best we transcend rationality while incorporating its procedures into our lower levels of 
functioning. This is why computers will never replace people, for they are condemned to be 
rational, hence very limited. 

Networks divide people, first from themselves and then from each other, on the grounds 
that this is the efficient way to perform a task. It may well be, but it is a lousy way to feel good 
about being alive. Networks make people lonely. They cannot correct their inhuman mecha- 
nism and still succeed as networks. Behind the anomaly that networks look like communities 
(but are not) lurks the grotesque secret of mass-schooling and the reason why enlarging the 
school domain will only aggravate the dangerous conditions of social disintegration it is 
intended to correct. 

I want to repeat this until you are sick of hearing it. Networks do great harm by appearing 
enough like real communities to create expectations that they can manage human social and 
psychological needs. The reality is they cannot. Even associations as inherently harmless as 
bridge clubs, chess clubs, amateur acting groups, or groups of social activists will, if they 
maintain a pretense of whole friendship, ultimately produce that odd sensation familiar to all 
city dwellers of being lonely in the middle of a crowd. Which of us who frequently networks 
has not felt this sensation? Belonging to many networks does not add up to having community, 
no matter how many you belong to or how often your telephone rings. 

With a network, what you get at the beginning is all you ever get. Networks don’t get 
better or worse; their limited purpose keeps them pretty much the same all the time, as there 
just isn’t much development possible. The pathological state that eventually develops out of 
these constant repetitions of thin human contact is a feeling that your “friends” and “col- 
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leagues” don’t really care about you beyond what you can do for them, that they have no 
curiosity about the way you manage your life, no curiosity about your hopes, fears, victories, 
defeats. The real truth is that the “friends” falsely mourned for their indifference were never 
friends, only fellow networkers from whom in fairness little would be expected beyond 
attention to the common interest. 

But given our unquenchable need for community and the unlikelihood of obtaining that 
community in a network, we are in such desperation of any solution that we are driven to 
deceive ourselves about the nature of these liaisons. Whatever “caring” really means, it means 
something more than simple companionship or even the comradeship of shared interests. 


y 


In the growth of human society, families came first, communities second, and only much 
later the institutions set up by the community to serve it. Most institutional rhetoric — the 
proclaiming of what is important —borrows its values from those of individual families that 
work well together. 

Particularly over the past century and a half in the United States, spokesmen for 
institutional life have demanded a role above and beyond service to families and communities. 
They have sought to command and prescribe as kings used to do, though there is an important 
difference. In the case of ancient kings, once beyond the range of their voices and trumpets you 
could usually do what you pleased; but in the case of modern institutions, the reach of 
technology is everywhere — there is no escape if the place where you live and the family you 
live in cannot provide sanctuary. 

Institutions, say their political philosophers, are better at creating marching orders for 
the human race than families are, therefore they should no longer be expected to follow but 
should lead. Institutional leaders have come to regard themselves as great synthetic fathers to 
millions of synthetic children, by which I mean to all of us. This theory sees us bound together 
in some abstract family relationship in which the state is the true mother and father; hence it 
insists on our first and best loyalty. 

“Ask not,” said President Kennedy, “what your country can do for you, but rather ask 
what you can do for your country.” Since the “you” in question is both real and human, and the 
country you are alleged to possess one of the most extreme of verbal abstractions, it will readily 
be seen that the president's injunction is an expression of a synthetic family philosophy that 
regards “nation” as possessing a claim superior to the claim of “family.” If you see nothing 
wrong with this, then it is probable that you also believe that, with a little tinkering, our schools 
will work just fine. But if you have a queer image of yourself and family as appendages of an 
abstraction, then we are on the same wavelength. In the latter case, we are ready to consider that 


we may need less school, not more. 


I want to examine the destructive effects the false claim of institutional prerogative has 
on both individual and family life, a destructiveness equally profound whether the claim comes 
from a government, a corporation, or some other form of network. 

If we return to our original discussion of networks, it will be clear that every one of our 
national institutions is a place where men, women and children are isolated according to some 
limited aspect of their total humanity: by age, and a few other considerations, in the case of 
compulsory schooling, and by various other sorting mechanisms in the other institutional 
arenas. 

If performance within these narrow confines is conceived to be the supreme measure of 
success, if, for instance, an A average is accounted the central purpose of adolescent life — the 
requirements for which take most of the time and attention of the aspirant — and the worth of 


Even associations 
as inherently 
harmless as bridge 
clubs, chess 

clubs, amateur 
acting groups, or 
groups of social 
activists will, if 
they maintain a 
pretense of whole 
friendship, 
ultimately produce 
that odd sensation 
familiar to all 

city dwellers of 
being lonely 

in the middle 

of a crowd. 
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By isolating 
young and old 
from the working 
life of places, 

and by isolating 
the working 
population from 
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and old, a 
fundamental 
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has occurred. 


the individual is reckoned by victory or defeat in this abstract pursuit, then a social machine has 
been constructed that, by attaching purpose and meaning to essentially meaningless and 
fantastic behavior, will certainly dehumanize students, alienate them from their own human 
nature, and break the natural connection between them and their parents, to whom they would 
otherwise look for significant affirmations. 

Welcome to the world of mass-schooling, which sets this goal as its supreme achieve- 
ment. Are you sure we want more of it? 

As we approach the twenty-first century, it is correct to say that the United States has 
become a nation of institutions, whereas it used to be a nation of communities. Large cities have 
great difficulty supporting healthy community life, partly because of the coming and going of 
strangers, partly because of space constrictions, partly because of poisoned environments, but 
mostly because of the constant competition of institutions and networks for the custody of 
children and old people, for monopolizing the time of everyone else in between. By isolating 
young and old from the working life of places, and by isolating the working population from 
the lives of young and old, a fundamental disconnection of the generations has occurred. The 
griefs that arise from this have no synthetic remedy, and no vibrant, satisfying communities can 
come into being where young and old are locked away. 

Here and there mutilated versions of community struggle to survive, as in places where 
cultural homogeneity has been fiercely protected — such as in Bensonhurst in Brooklyn or 
Polish Hill in Pittsburgh — but in the main, “community” in cities and suburbs is a thin illusion, 
confined to simulated events like street festivals. If you have moved from one neighborhood 
to another or from one suburb to another and have quickly forgotten the friends you left behind, 
then you will have experienced the phenomenon I refer to. Over ninety percent of the United 
States’ population now lives inside fifty urban aggregations. Having been concentrated there 
as the end product of fairly well understood historical processes, they are denied a reciprocal 
part in any continuous, well-articulated community. They are profoundly alienated from their 
own human interests. What else could it mean that only half of our eligible citizens are 
registered to vote? And that of those barely fifty percent do vote? In two-party jurisdictions a 
trifle more than one-eighth of the citizenry is thus sufficient to elect public officials, assuming 
the vote splits fairly evenly. We’ve come a long way down the road to redefining as an option 
what used to be regarded as a duty, but that is what alienation from community life quickly 
accomplishes: indifference to almost everything. 

When one is offered institutional simulations of community, a steady diet of networks 
— involuntary, like schools, or “voluntary,” like isolated workplaces divorced from human 
variety — basic human needs are placed in grave jeopardy, a danger magnified many times in 
the case of children. Institutional goals, however sane and well-intentioned, are unable to 
harmonize deeply with the uniqueness of individual human goals. No matter how good the 
individuals are who manage an institution, institutions lack a conscience because they measure 
by accounting methods. Institutions are not the sum total of their personnel, or even of their 
leadership, but are independent of both and will exist after management has been completely 
replaced. They are ideas come to life, ideas in whose service all employees are but 
servomechanisms. The deepest purpose of these gigantic networks is to regulate and to make 
uniform. Since the logic of family and community is to give scope to variety around a central 
theme, whenever institutions intervene significantly in personal affairs they cause much 
damage. By redirecting the focus of our lives from families and communities to institutions and 
networks, we, in effect, anoint a machine our king. 


4. 


Nearly a century ago, a French sociologist wrote that every institution’s unstated first 
goal is to survive and grow, not to undertake the mission it has nominally staked out for itself. 
Thus the first goal of a government postal service is not to deliver the mail; it is to provide 
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protection for its employees and perhaps a modest status ladder for the more ambitious ones. G ; 
The first goal of a permanent military organization is not to defend national security, but to ood education 
secure, in perpetuity, a fraction of the national wealth to distribute to its personnel. = good job, good 
It was this Philistine potential, that teaching the young for pay would inevitably expand 
into an institution for the protection of teachers, not students, that made Socrates condemn the 
Sophists so strongly long ago in ancient Greece. things. This has 
If this view of things troubles you, think of the New York City public school system, 
where I work, one of the largest business organizations on the planet Earth. While the education 
administered by this abstract parent is ill-regarded by everybody, the institution’s right to 
compel its clientele to accept such dubious service is still guaranteed by the police. And forces banner, hoisted by 
are gathering to expand its reach still further — in the face of every evidence that it has been 
a disaster throughout its history. 

What gives the atmosphere of remote country towns and other national backwaters a high schools. This 
peculiarly heady quality of fundamental difference is not simply a radical change of scenery prescription makes 
from city or suburb, but the promise offered of near freedom from institutional intervention in 
family life. Big Father doesn’t watch over such places closely. Where his presence is felt most 
is still in the schools, which even there grind out their relentless message of anger, envy, student easier 
competition, and caste-verification in the form of grades and “classes.” But a homelife and 
community exist there as antidote to the poison. ies, 
This business we call “education,” when we mean “schooling,” makes an interesting intimidate as long 
example of network values in conflict with traditional community values. For 150 years ag the connection 
institutional education has seen fit to offer as its main purpose the preparation for economic 
success. Good education = good job, good money, good things. This has become the universal 
national banner, hoisted by Harvards as well as high schools. This prescription makes both either for its 
parent and student easier to regulate and intimidate as long as the connection goes unchal- veracity or in 
lenged either for its veracity or in its philosophical truth. Interestingly enough, the American 
Federation of Teachers identifies one of its missions as persuading the business community to 
hire and promote on the basis of school grades so that the grades = money formula will obtain, truth. 
just as it was made to obtain for medicine and law after years of political lobbying. So far, the 
common sense of business people has kept them hiring and promoting the old-fashioned way, 
using performance and private judgment as the preferred measures, but they may not resist 
much longer. 

The absurdity of defending education as an economic good becomes clear if we ask 
ourselves: What is gained by perceiving education as a way to enhance even further the 
runaway consumption that threatens the earth, the air, and the water of our planet? Should we 
continue to teach people that they can buy happiness in the face of the tidal wave of evidence 
that they cannot? Shall we ignore the evidence that drug addiction, alcoholism, teenage suicide, 
divorce, and other despairs are pathologies of the prosperous much more than they are of the 
poor? 
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On this question of meanings we’ve hidden from ourselves for so long hangs both an 
understanding of the illness that is killing us and the cure we are searching for. What, after all 
this time, is the purpose of mass-schooling supposed to be? Reading, writing, and arithmetic 
can’t be the answer, because properly approached those things take less than a hundred hours 
to transmit — and we have abundant evidence that eachis readily self-taught in the right setting 
and time. 

Why, then, are we locking these kids up in an involuntary network with strangers for 
twelve years? Surely not so a few of them can get rich? Even if it worked that way, and I doubt 
that it does, why shouldn’t any sane community look on such education as positively wrong? 
It divides and classifies people, demanding that they compulsively compete with each other, 
and publicly labels the losers by literally de-grading them, identifying them as “low-class” 
material. The bottom line for the winners is that they can buy more stuff! I don’t believe that 
anyone who thinks about it feels comfortable with such a silly conclusion. I can’t help feeling 
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that if we could only answer the question of what it is that we want from these kids we lock up, 
we could suddenly see where we took a wrong turn. I have enough faith in American 
imagination and resourcefulness to believe that at that point we’d come up with a better way 
— in fact, a whole supermarket of better ways. 

One thing I do know: most of us who've had a taste of loving families, even a little taste, 
want our kids to be part of one. One other thing I know is that eventually you have to come to 
be part of a place — part of its hills and its streets and waters and people — or you will live a 
very, very sorry life as an exile forever. Discovering meaning for yourself, and discovering 
satisfying purpose for yourself, is a big part of what education is. How this can be done by 
locking children away from the world is beyond me. 


An important difference between communities and institutions is that communities 
have natural limits; they stop growing or they die. There’s a good reason for this: in the best 
communities everyone is a special person who sooner or later impinges on everyone else’s 
consciousness. The effects of this constant attention make all, rich or poor, feel important, 
because the only way importance is perceived is by having other folks pay attention to you. You 
can buy attention, of course, but it’s not the same thing. Pseudo-community life, where you live 
around others without noticing them, and where you are constantly being menaced in some 
way by strangers you find offensive, is exactly the opposite. In pseudo-community life you are 
anonymous for the most part, and you want to be because of various dangers other people may 
present if they notice your existence. Almost the only way you can get attention in a pseudo- 
community is to buy it, because the prevailing atmosphere is one of indifference. A pseudo- 
community is just a different kind of network — its friendships and loyalties are transient; its 
problems are universally considered to be someone else’s problems (someone else who should 
be paid to solve them); its young and old are largely regarded as annoyances; and the most 
commonly shared dream is to get out to a better place, to “trade up” endlessly. 

Unlike true communities, pseudo-communities and other comprehensive networks like 
schools expand indefinitely, just as long as they can get away with it. “More” may not be 
“better,” but more is always more profitable for the people who make a living out of 
networking. That is what is happening today behind the cry to expand schooling even further: 
a great many people are going to make a great deal of money if growth can be continued. 

Unlike the intricate, sometimes unfathomable satisfactions of community and family 
life, the successes of networks are always measured in mathematical displays of one-upmanship: 
How many As? How much weight lost? How many inquiries generated? Competition is the 
network’s lifeblood, and the precision suggested by the numerical ranking of performance is 
its preferred style. 

The quality-competition of businesses, when it actually happens, is generally a good 
thing for customers; it keeps businesses on their toes, doing their best. The competition inside 
an institution like a school isn’t the same thing at all. What is competed for in a school is the favor 
of a teacher, and that can be won or lost by too many subjective parameters to count; it is always 
a little arbitrary and sometimes a lot more pernicious than that. It gives rise to envy, 
dissatisfaction, and a belief in magic. Teachers, too, must compete for the arbitrarily dispensed 
favor of administrators, which carries the promise of good or bad classes, good or bad rooms, 
access to or denial of tools, and other hostages to obedience, deference, and subordination. The 
culture of schools only coheres in response to a web of material rewards and punishments: As, 
Fs, bathroom passes, gold stars, “good” classes, access to a photocopy machine. Everything we 
know about why people drive themselves to know things and do their best is contradicted 
inside these places. 

Truth itself is another important dividing line between communities and networks. If 
you don’t keep your word in a community everyone finds out, and you have a major problem 
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thereafter. But lying for personal advantage is the operational standard in all large institutions; 
it is considered part of the game in schools. Parents, for the most part, are lied to or told half- 
truths, as they are usually considered adversaries. At least that’s been true in every school I ever 
worked in. Only the most foolish employees don’t have recourse to lying; the penalties for being 
caught hardly exist — and the rewards for success can be considerable. Whistle-blowing 
against institutional malpractice is always a good way to get canned or relentlessly persecuted. 
Whistle-blowers never get promoted in any institution because, having served a public interest 
once, they may well do it again. 

The Cathedral of Rheims is the best evidence I know of what a community can do and 
what we stand to lose when we don’t know the difference between these human miracles and 
the social machinery we call networks. Rheims was built without power tools by people 
working day and night for a hundred years. Everybody worked willingly, nobody was slave 
labor. No school taught cathedral building as a subject. 

What possessed people to work together for a hundred years? Whatever it was looks like 
something worth educating ourselves about. We know the workers were profoundly united as 
families and friends, and as friends they knew what they really wanted in the way of a church. 
Popes and archbishops had nothing to do with it; Gothic architecture itself was invented out 
of sheer aspiration; the Gothic cathedral stands like a lighthouse illuminating what is possible 
in the way of uncoerced human union. It provides a benchmark against which our own lives 
can be measured. 

At Rheims, the serfs and farmers and peasants filled the gigantic spaces with the most 
incredible stained glass windows in the world, but they never bothered to sign even one of 
them, because boasting did not yet exist as a corruption of communitarian feeling. After all 
these centuries they still announce what being human really means. 


6. 


Communities are collections of families and friends who find major meaning in extend- 
ing the family associations to a band of honorary brothers and sisters. They are complex 
relationships of commonality and obligation that generalize to others beyond the perimeter of 
the homestead. 

When the integration of life that comes from being part of a family in a community is 
unattainable, the only alternative, apart from accepting a life in isolation, is to search for an 
artificial integration into one of the many expressions of network currently available. It’s a bad 
trade. Artificial integration that controls human association — think of those college dorms or 
fraternities— appears strong but is actually quite weak; seems close-knit but in reality is loosely 
bound; suggests durability but is usually transient. And it is most often badly adjusted to what 
people need although it masquerades as being exactly what they need. 

Welcome to the world of school. We should begin thinking about school reform by 
stopping these places from functioning like cysts, impenetrable, insular bodies that take our 
money, our children, and our time and give nothing back. Do we really want more of it? 

In recent years I’ve given much thought to the problem of turning the compulsory school 
network into some kind of emotionally rewarding community, because a move seems to be 
afoot to do the reverse, to enlarge substantially the bite that schooling takes out of a young 
person’s family time, community time, and private time. Trial balloons are floated about 
constantly in the press and on TV; that means that some important groups are preparing to 
extend the reach of compulsory schooling in the face of its genuinely ghastly record. My Jewish 
friends would call that chutzpah, but I take it as an index of just how confident these people are 
that they can pull it off. 

Schools, I hear it argued, would make better sense and be better value as nine-to-five 
operations or even nine-to-nine ones, working year-round. We’re not a farming community 
anymore, I hear, that we need to give kids time off to tend the crops. This new-world-order 
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my teaching life 
is that both 
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of our national 
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schooling would serve dinner, provide evening recreation, offer therapy, medical attention, 
and a whole range of other services, which would convert the institution into a true synthetic 
family for children, better than the original one for many poor kids, it is said; and this will level 
the playing field for the sons and daughters of weak families. 

Yet it appears to me as a schoolteacher that schools are already a major cause of weak 
families and weak communities. They separate parents and children from vital interaction with 
each other and from true curiosity about each other’s lives. Schools stifle family originality by 
appropriating the critical time needed for any sound idea of family to develop — then they 
blame the family for its failure to be a family. It’s like a malicious person lifting a photograph 
from the developing chemicals too early, then pronouncing the photographer incompetent. 

A Massachusetts senator said a while ago that his state had a higher literacy rate before 
it adopted compulsory schooling than after. It’s certainly an idea worth considering: schools 
reached their maximum efficiency long ago, and that “more” for schools will make things 
worse, instead of better. 


Whatever an education is, it should make you a unique individual, not a conformist; it 
should furnish you with an original spirit with which to tackle the big challenges; it should 
allow you to find values that will be your road map through life; it should make you spiritually 
rich, a person who loves whatever you are doing, wherever you are, whomever you are with; 
it should teach you what is important, how to live and how to die. 

What's gotten in the way of education in the United States is a theory of social 
engineering that says there is one right way to proceed with growing up. That's the ancient 
Egyptian idea symbolized by the pyramid with an eye on top that’s on the other side of George 
Washington on our one-dollar bill. Everyone isa stone defined by position on the pyramid. This 
theory has been presented in many different ways, but at bottom it signals the worldview of 
minds obsessed with the control of other minds, obsessed by dominance and strategies of 
intervention to maintain that dominance. 

It might have worked for the Pharaohs but it certainly hasn’t worked very well for us. 
Indeed, nothing in the historical record provides evidence that any one idea should dominate 
the development time of all the young, and yet aspirants to monopolize this time have never 
been closer to winning the prize. The humming of the great hive society foreseen by Francis 
Bacon and H.G. Wells in The Sleeper Awakes has never sounded louder than it does to us right 
now. 

The heart of a defense for the cherished American ideals of privacy, variety, and 
individuality lies in the way we bring up our young. Children learn what they live. Put kids ina 
class and they will live out their lives in an invisible cage, isolated from their chance at 
community; interrupt kids with bells and horns all the time and they will learn that nothing is 
important; force them to plead for the natural right to the toilet and they will become liars and 
toadies; ridicule them and they will retreat from human association; shame them and they will 
find a hundred ways to get even. The habits taught in large-scale organizations are deadly. 

On the other hand, individuality, family, and community are, by definition, expressions 
of singular organization, never of “one-right-way” thinking on the grade scale. Private time is 
absolutely essential if a private identity is going to develop, and private time is equally essential 
to the development of a code of private values, without which we aren't really individuals at 
all. Children and families need some relief from government surveillance and intimidation if 
original expressions belonging to them are to develop. Without these freedom has no meaning. 

The lesson of my teaching life is that both the theory and structure of mass-education are 
fatally flawed; they cannot work to support the democratic logic of our national idea because 
they are unfaithful to the democratic principle. The democratic principle is still the best idea for 
a nation, even though we are not living up to it right now. 
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Mass-education cannot work to produce a fair society because its daily practice is 
practice in rigged competition, suppression, and intimidation. The schools we've allowed to 
develop can’t work to teach nonmaterial values, the values that give meaning to everyone's life, 
rich or poor, because the structure of schooling is held together by a Byzantine tapestry of 
reward and threat, of carrots and sticks. Working for official favor, grades, or other trinkets of 
subordination — these have no connection with education: they are the paraphernalia of 
servitude, not freedom. 

Mass-schooling damages children. We don’t need any more of it. And under the guise 
that it is the same thing as education, it has been picking our pockets just as Socrates predicted One of the surest 
it would thousands of years ago. One of the surest ways to recognize education is that it doesn’t 
cost very much; it doesn’t depend on expensive toys or gadgets. The experiences that produce 
it and the self-awareness that propels it are nearly free. It is hard to turna dollar oneducation. @ducation is that 
But schooling is a wonderful hustle, getting sharper all the time. it doesn’t cost 

Sixty-five years ago Bertrand Russell, probably the greatest mathematician of this 
century, its greatest philosopher, and a close relation of the King of England to boot, saw that 
mass-schooling in the United States had a profoundly anti-democratic intent, that it wasa doesn’t depend 
scheme to deliver national unity by eliminating human variation and by eliminating the forge 
that produces variation: the family. According to Lord Russell, mass-schooling produced a 
recognizably American student: anti-intellectual, superstitious, lacking self-confidence, and OF gadgets. 
with less of what Russell called “inner freedom” than his or her counterpart in any other nation 
he knew of, past or present. These schooled children became citizens, he said, with a thin “mass 
character,” holding excellence and aesthetics equally in contempt, inadequate to the personal 
crises of their lives. 

American national unity has always been a central problem of American life. It was 
inherent in our synthetic beginnings and in the conquest of a continental landmass. It was true 
in 1790 and it is just as true, perhaps even truer, two hundred years later. Somewhere around 
the time of the Civil War we began to try shortcuts to get the unity we wanted faster, by artificial 
means. Compulsory schooling was one of those shortcuts, perhaps the most important one. 
“Take hold the children!” said John Cotton back in colonial Boston, and that seemed such a 
good idea that eventually the people who looked at “unity” almost as if it were a religious idea 
did just that. It took thirty years to beat down a fierce opposition, but by the 1880s it had come 
to pass — “they” had the children. For the last 110 years, the “one-right-way” crowd has been 
trying to figure out what to do with the children and they still don’t know. 

Perhaps it is time to try something different. “Good fences make good neighbors,” said 
Robert Frost. The natural solution to learning to live together in a community is first to learn to 
live apart as individuals and as families. Only when you feel good about yourself can you feel 
good about others. 

But we attacked the problem of unity mechanically, as though we could force an 
engineering solution by crowding the various families and communities under the broad, 
homogenizing umbrella of institutions like compulsory schools. In working this scheme the 
democratic ideas that were the only justification for our national experiment were betrayed. 

The attempt at a shortcut continues, and it ruins families and communities now, just as 
it always did then. Rebuild these things and young people will begin to educate themselves — 
with our help — just as they did in the nation’s beginning. They don’t have anything to work 
for now except money, and that’s never been a first-class motivator. Break up these institutional 
schools, de-certify teaching, let anyone who hasa mind to teach bid for customers, privatize this 
whole business — trust the free market system. I know it’s easier to say than to do, but what 
other choice do we have? We need less school, not more. @ 
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The Teenage Liberation Handbook 


Griff: My three boys (12, 14, 16) could 
hardly handle it when | showed them 
the title of this book. “Dumb.” “No 
way.” “Weird.” But they kept thumbing 
through it and sat transfixed whenever 

| read a few passages out loud. | could 
see the seeds of doubt beginning to 
sprout in their psyches, struggling against 
nagging self-doubt (“What if | just goof 
off all day?”) and future dread (“What 
about college? How will | ever get a 
good job?”). When they finally sat down 
to read Part |: Making the Decision, 
they all decided — within three days — 
to drop out of school (or more correctly, 
“rise out”). 


Collin (age 16): | had a closed mind 
about homeschooling. | felt it was odd, 
and | wasn't interested in doing anything 
odd. But | quickly changed my mind af- 
ter reading the first section of this book. 
First of all, | liked it that the author was 
talking to me. Second, | kept saying to 
myself, “This lady knows what she’s talk- 
ing about because this is exactly what is 
happening to me at my school.” Teach- 
ers and the school system do many 
things to take away your freedom and 
hinder your interest in learning. The ones 
that stood out for me were mainly the 
small amount of time that is given to 
each subject: just as you are getting in- 
terested, they cut you short, and then 
you have to go on to something you re- 
ally hate. And they don’t let you choose 
the things you want to leam, in most 
situations. You have to pretty much 
leam their stuff at their pace. So this 
book has really helped me out. If | have 
any questions or just want to go over an 
important topic, Grace is always there 
on my bookshelf with the answers. 


Griff: It's primarily a practical handbook, 
bursting with clever strategies, valuable 
resources and wise guidance on how to 
design an interest-driven self-education. 
lt was the sole inspiration for our family 
to take on an endeavor we thought was 
out of the question. If you've ever con- 
sidered the idea of homeschooling, no 
matter how remotely, read this book. 
—Griff and Collin Wigley 


* 
Homeschooling parents of teenagers are 
rarely teachers, in the school sense of the 
word, and this book never suggests that 
you forsake your own career or interests 
in order to learn calculus (etc.) fast enough 
to “teach” it. Healthy kids can teach them- 
selves what they need to know, through 
books, various people, thinking, and other 
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means. (A freshly unschooled person may 
at first be a lousy learner; like cigarettes, 
school-style passivity can be a slow habit 
to kick.) ... 


If you have helped with or supervised 
your children’s homework, or stayed in 
close touch with their teachers, home- 
schooling need not drain your energy 
any more than that. 


Maybe you believe you aren’t ready for 
freedom? 


On some level, no one ever is; it’s not 

a matter of age. People of all ages make 
mistakes with their freedom—becoming 
involved with destructive friends, choosing 
college majors they’re not deeply inter- 
ested in, buying houses with rotten founda- 
tions, clearcutting forests, breaking good 
marriages for dumb reasons. . . . Sure, 
teenagers make mistakes. So do adults, 


The Teenage 
Liberation Handbook 
(How to Quit School and Get 
a Real Life and Education) 


Grace Llewellyn, 1991; 401 pp. 
ISBN 0-9629591 -0-3 

$14.95 ($16.95 postpaid) from 
Lowry House Publishers, 

P. O. Box 1014, 

Eugene, OR 97440-1014 


and it seems to me adults have a harder 
time admitting and fixing theirs. . .. The 
only alternative to making mistakes is for 
someone to make all your decisions for 


Real Lives 


The Teenage Liberation Handbook is 
frightening and threatening: what hap- 
pens to teenagers who take Grace 
Llewellyn's advice to “quit school and 
get a real life and education”? 


Llewellyn’s follow-up book, Real Lives, 
collects the stories of eleven teenagers 
who took her advice. Their eloquence 
speaks volumes for their education. 
—HLR 


Kyla Wetherell, 16 Corvallis, Oregon 
Rising Out 


At the time | wrote the following journal 
entries, | was still in public high school, at 
the top of the junior class, editor of the 
school newspaper, former exchange stu- 
dent to Thailand, active club member, etc. 
— not a person anyone would expect to 
drop out of school. 


Monday January 6, 1992 

After my first day back at school, | want 
more than anything to just leave — even 
possibly to be finished with formal educa- 
tion altogether. | can think of no good rea- 
son why | should remain in a situation | 
loathe, except long-run financial problems. 
There simply is no motivation to continue. 


Not that school today was anything out of 
the ordinary, but | resented the ordinary 
more. | resented sitting, conforming, and 
being told what to do by teachers who 
pride themselves on being the authority. | 
resented that force which kept me inside 
classrooms, doing and learning absolutely 
nothing when | could see the sun outside, 
and | especially resented having to work 
up the motivation to try to motivate the 


newspaper staff after a numbing day of 
school. .. . 


What | want to do is drop out, but what 

| probably will do is graduate a semester 
early. I'll have enough credits by the semes- 
ter break next year, and | can use the time 
during the second semester to study on 
my own, read, write, and just do what 

| want to do. 


Even just one more year of boredom 

and disgust seems like an eternity, though. 
There just isn’t any reason why | should 
have to sit in school all day — or, for 
that matter, why anyone should. 


Monday January 27, 1992 

My first thought this morning when the 
alarm went off at 6:30 was, “Why should | 
get up? There’s nothing to look forward 
to in a day of school.” 


But | did get up. It was the first day of sec- 
ond semester so | went to my new classes. 
Speech is going to be one of those phony 
“let’s get to know each other” classes. 
Physics used to be the only class | liked, but 
now there are so many students in the 
class that | wouldn’t know if | was enjoying 
it. Health — eight years of the same re- 
quired curriculum, this class speaks for it- 
self. Advanced algebra is just math — I'll do 
as little of the busywork as | can all semes- 
ter and then memorize a few equations at 
the end so | can pass the final. Short story 
writing — | was really excited about this 
class, but | should have guessed that school 
can turn any subject into just another 
waste of time — another class to contem- 
plate skipping every day. We're “learning” 
for the zillionth time what verbs and adjec- 
tives are. Then there’s advanced placement 
U.S. History. There’s nothing advanced 
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you, in which case you will make their 
mistakes instead of your own. Obviously, 
that’s not a life of integrity. Might as well 
start living, rather than merely obeying, 
before the age of eighteen. 


Schools play a nasty trick on all of us. They 
make “learning” so unpleasant and frighten- 
ing that they scare many people away from 
countless pleasures: evenings browsing in 
libraries, taking an edible plants walk at the 
nature center, maybe even working trigo- 
nometry problems for the hard beauty and 
challenge of it. . . . By calling school “learn- 
ing,” schools make learning sound like an 
excruciatingly boring way to waste a nice 
afternoon. That’s low. 


a 
“But my friends are in school!” 


Ah yes. The big one. So get your friends to 
quit with you. See your school friends on 


evenings or weekends when they’re fin- 
ished with their homework. Make new 
friends through your interests. . . . 


Anyway, stop and think about it. We are 
social creatures, yes — but not institutional 
creatures. 


How much communication do you usually 
have with your friends in school? Except at 
lunch and potty breaks, you are rarely sup- 
posed to talk with them. If you have friends 
in some of your classes, you see them—but 
I’m not sure this is the way to build trust, 
compassion, generosity, and other qualities 
integral to healthy friendship. . . . And re- 
member, your enemies are in school too. 
Adults control and humiliate teenagers, and 
teenagers even things out for themselves 
by controlling and humiliating each other. 
Few people emerge from school’s obses- 
sive popularity and conformity contest 
without scars. 


Will unschooling affect your ability to get 
into college? Probably not. If you were on 
the path to the Ivy League when you were 
in school, you can stay on it out of school. 
If you were planning to go to a state uni- 
versity or community college, those doors 
remain open also. What may change: you 
will likely become a more interesting, 
skilled, and knowledgeable person outside 
of school, one whom selective colleges will 
find more enticing. Or, your values may 
change, and you may decide to work to- 
ward something besides college. 


Growing Without 

is still a fine source for home- 
schooling advice; we reviewed it 
in EWEC (p. 381). 

$25/year (6 issues). 2269 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, 
MA 02140; 617/864-3100. 


about this class. For the first couple weeks 
we wrote essays and held discussions, but 
since then the bulk of the class has been 
boring lectures and time-consuming 
worksheets of busywork. | don’t know 
what | think of the newspaper anymore. 

| certainly put more effort into it than any 
other part of school, but it’s becoming 
tedious and because it represents the 
school there are limitations everywhere. 


ete 


| spent the next few weeks in school, 
dreading each day, becoming more and 
more bitter, and letting it drain all the 
energy and excitement out of me... . 


I'd sit in algebra class making all kinds 

of plans, thinking about biking across the 
country or just looking up something inter- 
esting in the library, but by the time that 
last bell rang | was usually so disgusted and 
drained that | just went home and did noth- 
ing, or went out with friends and tried to 
forget it all. 


By February, | was taking every possible 
short cut in school. | switched my schedule 
around, and talked about graduating early 
and resigning as editor. | was searching for 
a positive way out and finally found it on a 
Monday morning break when my newspa- 
per advisor told me he had a book | would 
want to “steal away” from him. .. . By the 
end of the day | was pretty sure | would 
quit school. What really convinced me was 
the revelation that | didn’t need a high 
school diploma to go to a good college or 
do any number of other things. | sat down 
with my mom that evening and tried to ex- 
plain it all very carefully — why | wanted to 
leave school, that it wouldn’t ruin my fu- 
ture, and what | wanted to do instead. | 


Real Lives 


(Eleven Teenagers 
Who Don’t Go to School) 


Grace Llewellyn, 1993; 320 pp. 
ISBN 0-9629591 -3-8 

$14.95 ($16.95 postpaid) from 
Lowry House Publishers, 

P. O. Box 1014, 

Eugene, OR 97440-1014 


think she was much more relieved than 
she was worried (since she knew what a 
negative impact school was having on me), 
and she gave me her total support. 


| spent that week reading the book, think- 
ing about it and talking to people. Amaz- 
ingly enough, | couldn’t find even one good 
reason why | should keep wasting my time 
in school. This is not to say, of course, that 
| had no doubts. A few times | was momen- 
tarily stunned with an uncertainty about my 
life and future that | had not previously had 
to face, but it was more a reaction to such 
a big change than it was a logical concern. 


So on Friday morning, | marched into 

the main office, sat down with the vice 
principal and told her that | would no 
longer be coming to school and that | 
needed to know what would have to be 
done in terms of signing papers, etc. | don't 
think she quite believed me. She looked al- 


most amused, as though she knew “kids 
like me” don’t drop out of school, and it 
would be easy enough to talk me out of it. 
The first thing she said was, “You can’t; 
it’s illegal.” She told me that the law had 
recently changed and it was illegal for a 
sixteen-year-old to drop out. ... 


| asked about homeschooling then, and at 
that point the principal walked in. He said 
something implying that he thought | was 
just interviewing for a newspaper article. 
The vice principal said, “We're not writing 
an article here, we're exploring options for 
Kyla.” He whirled around with a shocked 
expression on his face and told me | 
needed to “think about this more care- 
fully.” | just smiled and said | already had. 


The whole experience was worthwhile 
only in its amusement value for me and its 
shock value for them. Sure enough, by 
reading the law myself (which, ironically, 
the principal had photocopied for me) and 
talking with people who were not in au- 
thority positions — especially a friend 
whose expertise is in law and education 
— | found that it is perfectly legal. Ail 

| had to do was spend a couple days 
taking the GED. ... 


Though everyone was surprised, my friends 
at school said | was “so lucky” while neigh- 
bors, my mom's co-workers, and other 
friends called me “brave” and seemed to 
think that because of my decision | would 
“go far in life.” Of course, there were one 
or two people who tried to commiserate 
with my mom, saying things like, “It's okay, 
even real smart kids can get in trouble.” 
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Schools That Work 


John Taylor Gatto's critique of public 
education (p. 54) is a valuable analysis 
of the dangers of mass schooling. But 
his premise that schools as such are 
necessarily impersonal “networks” is 
arguable. In Schools That Work, George 
H. Wood demonstrates that teachers 
and young people can, in fact, create 
communities of leaming that nurture (in 
Gatto's words) the “slow, organic proc- 
ess of self-awareness, self-discovery 
and cooperation. 


Wood describes actual elementary 
and high-school classrooms that are 
places of joy, purpose, caring and col- 
laboration. They differ from conventional 
classrooms in several important ways: 
young people are given greater respon- 
sibility for planning the curriculum and 
setting class rules; leaming is pursued 
through thematic projects and out in 
the world, rather than in textbooks and 
workbooks; there is far less fragmen- 
tation by rigid scheduling and the 
“tyranny of the clock.” 


Wood is primarily concemed with edu- 
cating for a truly democratic society. 

He offers these examples of innovative 
classrooms to support his critique of the 
competitive, test-driven, narrowly eco- 


nomic purpose that public education 
serves in the US today. Wood shares 
much of Gatto's outrage against mecha- 
nized schooling, but he provides another 
altemative, other than dismantling the 
system entirely. —Ron Miller 


In all of these schools there is a good- 
natured informality; teachers are often 
referred to with nicknames that are terms 
of endearment (“Doc,” Mr. B, Ms. G, and 
so on) or are addressed by their first 
names by students. There is a lot of phys- 
ical contact between the people in the 
building; teachers with their arms over 
students as they work together, students 
and teachers on the floor working on a 
project, the casual touch on the arm as a 
teacher concentrates on a student’s words. 
People laugh easily. In the lunchroom, 
teachers can be found sitting with students 
sharing stories; and on the playground or 
during breaks in the day, teachers and 
students carry on animated conversations 
about life, about the sports pages, about 
who they are and where they are going. 


What does democratic life require of 

us? What of those things can we effect 

in schools? Fundamentally, democracy re- 
quires citizens who participate broadly in 
informed public decision-making with an 


Schools That Work 


(America’s Most Innovative 
Public Education Programs) 
George H. Wood, 1992; 290 pp. 
ISBN 0-452-26959-8 


$11 ($13 postpaid) from Penguin USA/Cash 
Sales, 120 Woodbine Street, Bergenfield, 
NJ 07621; 800/253-6476 


eye toward the common good. Citizens 
must thus be literate, able not only to mas- 
ter the rudiments of reading, writing, and 
computing, but able to use these tools as 
ways of understanding the world and mak- 
ing their voices heard in it . 


Members of the republic must also have an 
ongoing sense of community, an obligation 
to the common good. Citizens should see 
themselves as members of a community 
that makes their individuality possible, 

and they should value and nurture that 
community. 


+ 
It is a family place in the best sense, honor- : 
ing the diversity of all its members, provid- 
ing a community where all can flourish. It is 
the type of community that makes democ- 
racy possible, a community of learners. 


An Aristocracy of Everyone 


It is a perennial cliché about schooling in 
free societies that we should train chil- 
dren not to be merely reliable workers or 
careful academics, but fully conscious 
citizens of the republic. Rescuing this 
idea from the trite, Benjamin Barber 
details how America has honored that 
sentiment more in failure than in ful- 
fillment, then offers suggestions 

on putting it into practice. 


Early in the book, Barber reiterates the 
traditional American story (the city on 

g hill, a bastion of liberty untainted by 
Old World corruption), then details that 
story's hypocrisies and contradictions 
(white supremacism, limited suffrage, 
glorification of random market forces 
as “faimess”). He maintains that critics 
of older educational “canons” have rea- 
sonable complaints, but that canons are 
anyway more an effect than a cause 
of skewed social views. 


Barber argues for increased individual 
responsibility without championing 
increased social conformity and au- 
thoritarianism as the means to that end. 
His solution is to integrate community 


involvement into schooling so that stu- 
dents will learn the values of responsible 
citizenship, just as they now leam the 
values of near-term selfishness from the 
mass media that provide the effective 
core of their education. 


The book's strength is in the clarity 

and vividness of Barber's examples and 
language, which save his ideas from the 
patina of impotent do-goodism that so 
often adheres to writing about schools. 
—Angus MacDonald 


Since the cultures they capture are forever 
in flux, canons cannot be canonical. Fixed 
canons are always distortions. What we 
need are loose canons that are as protean 
as the people who invent them. 


* 

(From “What Do Our Forty-Seven-Year-Olds 
Know? A Multiple-Choice Test”) 

8. Familiarity with Henry IV, Part Il is likely 
to be of great importance in (a) planning a 
corporate takeover (b) evaluating budget 
cuts at the Department of Education (c) 
initiating a medical liability suit (d) writing 
an impressive job résumé (e) taking a test 
on “What Do Our Seventeen-Year-Olds 
Know?” 


Kids just don’t care much for hypocrisy. If 
they are illiterate, their illiteracy is merely 
ours, acquired by them with a scholarly ar- 
dor... . While school teachers debate the 
ethics of caring, the country turns its back 
on the homeless. And so our students dis- 
miss talk of civilization, whether Eurocen- 
tric or Afrocentric, and concentrate on 
cash-and-carry careers, a tribute not to 
their ignorance but to their adaptive intelli- 
gence. Although we can hardly be proud of 
ourselves for what we are teaching them, 
we should at least be proud of them for 
how well they have learned it. 


The purist view of a WASP nation was 
never more than the peremptory hope of 
one part of America’s immigrant popula- 
tion. It survives today, ironically, primarily 
as a target of cynical critics. 


Democracy insists on leveling—that is the 
price of equality—but it aims always at lev- 
eling up, never at leveling down. ... The 
aim of democratic education is in fact to 
subject the foolish to wisdom in order 
that they may both govern themselves 

and govern wisely. 
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Instructor 


The Holistic Curriculum 


What sainted individual spends more 
waking-interactive hours with our children 
than we do? Their teacher, of course. So 
doesn't it make sense to consult the 
elite of this profession for how-to advice 
to supplement that owner's manual 
most of us never got? | think so, and I've 
found such wisdom conveniently pack- 
aged in this colorful magazine. 


Aimed at the elementary/middle school 
educator, this publication is a kaleido- 
scope of information that is both down- 
to-earth-helpful and cleverly inspired. 
Working teachers contribute a sizable 
chunk of its copy, yet Instructor is lay- 
friendly. | was humbled by its frequent 
reminders that the concept of choice 

is just as important to our children as it 
is to us. Out of this came a delightfully 
simple suggestion for enticing a child to 
read about more diverse topics (prepare 
a list of ten books and ask the child to 
read some of them). | wish I'd had the 
key to this toolbox when my eleven- 
year-old visited last summer. 

—Linda Morgan 


As a preview, | often read aloud the back 
covers of each book because | want to 
teach my students that when you go into a 


It is also understandable that where mar- 
kets are regarded so uncritically, coercion 
itself will appear as solely governmental, 
and all behavior that is non-governmental 
will, by definition, be regarded as “volun- 
tary” or free .. . the teenager working at 
McDonald’s is likewise simply exercising his 
market freedom: “Should | be a bank presi- 
dent, a nuclear physicist, or a cook at 
McDonald’s? Tough choice.” 


An Aristocracy of Everyone 
(The Politics of Education and the Future 
of America) 


Benjamin R. Barber, 1992; 307 pp. 

ISBN 0-345-37040-6 

$20 ($22 postpaid) from Random House 
Inc./Order Dept., 400 Hahn Road, 
Westminster, MD 21157; 800/733-3000 


bookstore to find something to read, that’s 
what you do. Giving children experience in 
the book selection process helps make that 
real-life connection. 


Students who talk back and argue may 

get on your nerves, especially if they talk 
back to you. When arguing between stu- 
dents gets out of hand, it can lead to hitting 
and fighting. Because no one likes to be 
argued with, the consequence is often 
social rejection. 


During a private talk, learn if the verbal 
exchange is truly arguing or simply inappro- 
priate use of language to state a conviction. 
If you feel it is the latter, teach how to dis- 
agree with others while standing firm on 
one’s belief. Model ways to do this, for ex- 
ample, by saying “I have a different belief. 
May | explain it to you?” 


* Implement a unit on debating that 
involves all students. 


* Ignore back talk during class discussions 
as much as possible. 


* Call on the student or ask her a question 
when she is not talking back and when her 
language use is considerate of others. 


¢ Discuss the situation with parents. 
Hidden causes may be found that can 

be corrected with their cooperation. For 
example, a child who talks back may have 
a bossy older sibling. Talking back may be 
the child’s way of asserting herself. 


a 
At the beginning of the year, push all the 
desks to one side (or, if possible, remove 
them temporarily), leave all bulletin boards 
and display areas empty, and let kids help 
you start from scratch. Brainstorm a list of 
priorities, such as easy access to books and 
spaces for working with manipulatives, then 
use that list to draw a detailed design of 
your class’s ideal learning space. Budget and 
time constraints will, by necessity, require 
you to fine-tune this vision later. 


Instructor 

Deborah Martorelli, Editor 

$14.95/year (9 issues). P. O. Box 53896, 
Boulder, CO 80322; 800/544-2917 


John P. Miller's The Holistic Curriculum 
was the first coherent and systematic 
description of holistic education. This 
book remains the most useful and 
concise introduction to the field. 


Miller explores the roots of holistic think- 
ing in various religious and philosophical 
traditions, and shows how an emphasis 
on connectedness, interdependence, 
context, and meaning in all aspects of 
life can have dramatic consequences for 
educational theory and practice. Citing 
Waldorf education, confluent education, 
and invitational education (among other 
models) he describes how holistic edu- 
cation cultivates imagination, intuition, 
mindfulness, self-awareness and 

social responsibility. 


Miller's most original contribution here 

is his identification of three philosophical 
positions that guide educational thinking 
— “transmission” (conservative, author- 
itarian), “transaction” (liberal but not 
overly rational) and “transformation” 
(holistic, ecological, spiritual). This model 
reveals holistic education's potential 

to spark a revolution in schooling. 
—Ron Miller 


John. Miller 


The Holistic Curriculum 

John P. Miller, 1988; 140 pp. 

ISBN 0-7744-0320-9 

$24.50 ($27 postpaid) from Scholarly Book 
Services, Inc., 77 Mowat Avenue / Suite 403, 
Toronto, Ontario M6K 3E3; 416/533-5490 


The focus of holistic education is on rela- 
tionships—the relationship between linear 
thinking and intuition, the relationship be- 
tween mind and body, the relationship 
between various domains of knowledge, 
the relationship between the individual 
and community, and the relationship 
between self and Self. 


By exploring psychophysical re-education, 
movement, dance, mindfulness, and eu- 
rythmy we can help the student connect 
mind and body. By connecting mind and 
body we facilitate human wholeness. 
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Teacher 


In 1978, Dennis “Doc” Littky was a 
balding, bearded, middle-aged hippy 
taking a break from his teaching career. 
He holed up outside the small town of 
Winchester, New Hampshire, hoping to 
unwind for a year or two and live off his 
savings. Instead, he became the princi- 
pal of the local high school, a renowned 
educational black hole. Littky’s struggle 
to democratize the school and person- 
alize its curriculum won him fervent 
admirers and bitter enemies. 


Teacher's somewhat breathless prose 
style grates now and then, but you could 
read fifty books on pedagogical theory 
without getting anywhere near as clear 
an idea of what can be done to change 
schools for the better — and of why it’s 
so hard to do it. A favorite quote from 
another educator, Garret Keizer, might 
serve as an epigram for Littky’s story: “If 
you want to get in trouble in a school, 
take your job seriously.” 

—Mark K. McDonough 


At one time or another, Marilyn Nolan 
would invite various townspeople, newspa- 
per reporters, and school officials to her 
home to review her material. Using an ea- 


Teacher 

(Dennis Littky’s Fight for a Better School) 
Susan Kammeraad-Campbell, 1991; 

416 pp. ISBN 0-452-26573-8 

$9.95 ($11.95 postpaid) from Penguin 
USA/Cash Sales, 120 Woodbine Street, 
Bergenfield, NJ 07621; 800/253-6476 


sel, she would display elaborate charts and 
diagrams she had drawn, produce stacks of 
papers, assignments, dates, and content of 
telephone calls, and other evidence to 
prove her case against Dennis Littky. 


“The whole picture is shocking and it’s 
frightening. It has nothing to do with better 
education. Charismatics command almost 
an instant following, especially from females. 
Hitler was a charismatic and he started in 
the schools. Humanists start in the schools. 
That’s where they teach, in the schools. 
That’s where education changes society. 
Society does not change education. Jim 
Jones was a charismatic. Power corrupts. 
Too much power corrupts really bad.” 


“There’s an irony that keeps coming to my 
mind. Kids look at coaches as people who 


help them get better, people who work to 
help make the team win. But what happens 
when we teach? Kids think we’re against 
them, that we're trying to trip them up. 
This has got to change. Our kids should 
regard teachers as coaches who'll help 
them learn to think critically. It'll happen 
because we'll make it happen. | hope 

you'll join me in this quest.” 


As far as Littky was concerned, as long 

as the kids were learning something con- 
structive, something that might give them 
a better shot at life, he couldn’t care less 
whether or not they learned to sit obedi- 
ently in a classroom or how to take a test. 
If the school could get them reading com- 
petently enough to follow an instruction 
manual, or give them enough math so they 
could handle whatever the job required, 
then he’d feel that the school had suc- 
ceeded. It was a hell of a lot better 

than just giving up on them. 


Littky was permitting “obseenities,” as 
[Marilyn Nolan] called them, at Thayer, ob- 
scenities that were corrupting the children. 
“I'm tired of schools allowing kids to do 
things parents wouldn't permit,” she said. 
“He's teaching them to have new values. 
He's destroying our children.” 


Building Support Networks for Schools 


Pat Wagner has been facilitating con- 
nections between people for over a 
decade through the Denver-based Office 
for Open Networks. Now she shares her 
networking wisdom in a book that in- 
cludes everything from characteristics 

of successful network builders to specific 
network-building tools. Although the 
book is not about electronic networking, 
its strategies and ideas would help any 
group construct an interactive idea, infor- 
mation, and project exchange in their 
community. Wagner even includes the 
design for a network workshop you can 
run yourself (complete with pages to 

be copied for handouts). 


This is a valuable tool for any teacher, 
administrator, or community member 
interested in developing resource 
networks, —Lisa Kimball 


Building Support Networks 
for Schools 

Patricia Jean Wagner, 1991; 206 pp. 
ISBN 0-87436-61 5-1 

$35 postpaid from ABC-CLIO, Inc., 
P. O. Box 1911, Santa Barbara, CA 
93116-1911; 800/422-2546 


Network versus Archive 


Many kinds of human behavior and or- 
ganizations satisfy some of the criteria of 
successful network building. However, 

the differences are crucial and warrant 
attention. On the spectrum of information 
management, network building is at one 
end and archive building is at the other. 


A network is based on the relationships 
among the people in the web, while an 
archive relies on documents. in this con- 
text, documents include any recorded in- 
formation, from books and papers to com- 
puter databases and artwork. The more 
time spent collecting, cataloging, and re- 
trieving information, the less time can 

be spent focusing on people. 


e 
The Ultimate School Networking Fantasy 


|. Conflict resolution, negotiation, public 
speaking, stress management, and com- 
munity relations are an important part of 
every teacher’s training. Along the same 
lines, all of the best, most interesting, most 
enjoyable, and most effective trainers in 
business and industry are invited to share 
their wisdom about personal and profes- 
sional development with teachers and 
other staff members. 


2. Every teacher in every school has his 
or her own telephone, with a direct line 
and an answering machine. If that is not 
possible, each school has a voice mail sys- 
tem with a private number for every staff 
member, including the principal and the 
assistant janitor. 


3. Every staff member of every school 
system has his or her own business cards, 
including the custodial staff, the bus drivers, 
the dieticians, and the clerical staff. Each 
card includes the name of the school, the 
school mission statement, and the private 
number of the staff member. 


4. Every staff member of every school sys- 
tem has at least one day each month to go 
into the community and meet with people, 
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Public Education: An Autopsy 


Discussions of educational choice usually 
veer into dogma almost instantly. Liber- 
als seem to feel that anything that con- 
servative Christians favor must be bad. 
Libertarians seem to believe that any- 
thing with the words “choice” or “free 
market” attached to it must be good. 
As a result, many people, including 
educators, tend to run out of the room 
screaming when the subject comes up. 


Myron Lieberman is an avowed sup- 
porter of market approaches to educa- 
tion, but he has done an important ser- 
vice to both pros and cons by pursuing 
the question logically and in great depth. 
He's not afraid to acknowledge frustrat- 
ing ambiguities (for example, a long 
chapter on cost-accounting in education 
finally concludes that we have little idea 
what either public or private education 
really costs), and generally avoids po- 
lemical excesses. This is not a book to 
take to the beach, but if you have a 
serious interest in the controversies 
surrounding vouchers and other “free 
market” approaches to education, 

it's a book to reckon with. 

—Mark McDonough 


For well over a century, supporters of pub- 
lic education in the United States and the 
United Kingdom have asserted that it would 
reduce crime. “Open a school, close a jail” 
— this was a prominent mid-nineteenth 
century rationale for public education. Since 
it was advocated before any evidence on 
the subject was available, it is not surpris- 
ing that the rationale is unfounded. In fact, 
crime rates have increased along with the 
proportion of children educated in public 
schools and the duration of their education. 


Despite this massive coverage, the media 
ignored the fact that A Nation at Risk was 

a unanimous report. It was unanimous 
because the commission members agreed 
that it should be. Inasmuch as the commis- 
sion included representatives of every 
major educational interest group, the una- 
nimity policy precluded any recommenda- 
tion that posed a threat to any of these 
groups. Surely there is a world of differ- 
ence between saying “This is what we be- 
lieve should be done to improve American 
education” and saying “This is what we be- 
lieve should be done to improve American 
education, excluding all issues on which we 
do not have unanimous agreement among 
commission members.” The requirement 
of unanimity limited A Nation at Risk to cos- 


in both formal and informal settings. 


5. Every staff member is encouraged 

and supported to actively seek out and 
welcome parental visits at any time. Adults 
visiting the school building are treated like 
favorite customers of a well-run retail 
store, regardless of how they are dressed 
or their position in the community. 


6. Every school staff member has the 
Opportunity and the budget to attend 
luncheon meetings of local business, 
professional, and service groups. 


7. All of those factions who might be in- 
volved in negotiating a contract between 
a school system and a particular group 
of school employees create an active 
networking organization. 


8. Finally, everyone in the school commu- 
nity treats each other and each member of 
the greater community with the same re- 
spect, good humor, and compassion that 
they desire for themselves. 


Creating a Vacuum So Others Can Network 


The best reason to stop trying to build 
networks is so other people can. Even the 
best-intentioned and sensitive network 


builder can undermine the independence 
and creativity of the people she serves by 
doing her job too well. Your network 

is getting stagnant if: 


|. Your informal network of friendly and 
helpful people is slowly turning into a clique 
of old-timers who delight in passing ver- 
dicts on new ideas and new people. 


2. You and other established participants 
in your network demand and get special 
privileges. 


3. It gets tougher every year to become 
a new participant in your networks, and 
recruiting is becoming a major issue. 


4. New networks are forming specifically 
to oppose the ideas and values of your 
established network. 


5. The average age of your network par- 
ticipants is going up, while members of 
other networks are relatively younger. 


6. Your network is made up of the 
same faces. 


metic issues, or to pie-in-the-sky proposals 
on important ones. Predictably, the report 
did not lead to any significant changes 
despite the enormous media attention 

it received. 


Public Education 

(An Autopsy) 

Myron Lieberman, |993; 379 pp. 

ISBN 0-674-72232-9 

$27.95 ($29.95 postpaid) from Harvard 
University Press/Customer Service, 79 
Garden Street, Cambridge, MA 02138; 
617/495-2600 


Why Do These Kids 
Love School? 


“You mean you haven't seen this 
before?” is what my wife said when | 
brought this documentary home to get 
her opinion. Like many other citizens, 
Judy cares enough about our daughter's es 
public school to work as a volunteer oe 
classroom helper and community fund- ie 
raiser. She informed me that this video is 
an underground classic among people 
who believe communities can help trans- 
form schools into exciting leaming envi- 
ronments. If you are a teacher, a parent, 
a school administrator — the kind who 
builds arks when everyone else is pre- 
dicting rain — this documentary is irre- 
futable and inspiring evidence that com- 
mitted communities can work wonders. 
—Howard Rheingold 


Why Do 

These Kids Love School? 

(VHS Video) 

$95 ($100 postpaid) from Pyramid Film 

& Video, P. O. Box 1048, Santa Monica, CA 
90406; 800/421-2304 
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BIOREGIONAL 


SCHOOLS 


It’s bitter medicine to be told 
- that we are going to have to get 


—_ that our horizons are in- use of diminished resources. 


However, the citizens of indus- 
trialized nations have in large de- 
gree been schooled away from the 
forms of consciousness and civic 
responsibility required to make 
this new vision of social reality 
work. We have been prepared 
instead to live as possessive indi- 
viduals in institutions predicated 
on the transcendence of place and 
the disregard of natural limits. 
The transformation of contem- 
porary institutions will require a 
citizenry prepared to think about 
the world and their relationship 
to it and to one another in radi- 
cally different ways. 


Schools have traditionally served 
as agents of social and cultural 
reproduction, but their role in 
modern societies has tended to be 
contradictory. They have acted as 
harbingers and carriers of change 


BY GREGORY SMITH 


URING THE PAST TEN TO FIFTEEN YEARS, 
environmentalists have become increasingly inter- 
ested in the concept of bioregionalism. This is an 
era when the immense political and economic in- 
stitutions that characterize modernity have become 
centralized and concentrated in a handful of urban 

areas; bioregionalism holds out the prospect of re- 
turning decisionmaking to a human scale, a scale that 

also allows for a more localized understanding of the im- 

pact of our actions on specific ecosystems. Such a shift 

seems necessary as we confront the very real limits of our planet 
and the economic and political downsizing that will attend the 


as well as transmitters of more 


traditional roles, expectations, 
and knowledge. Schools, after all, 
have functioned as the primary 
vehicle by which people from 
agrarian societies have been in- 
ducted into the industrial world. 
Schools might help us to make 
the transition to a world based on 
bioregional assumptions about 
social relations, epistemology, 
and economic and cultural 
sustainability. 


Four issues seem especially 
important if children are to gain 
the skills and dispositions re- 
quired to negotiate a world in 
which the current model of un- 
bounded economic expansion 
and political centralization 

is no longer realistic. 
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our homeplaces; that there are 
no further territories to which 
we can light out. 
But this prescription needn’t be 
seen as an ironfisted diminish- 
mentofopportunity.Itcon- 
tains its own opportunities — 
some new, and some that have 
| recently been unfashionable. 
The object of the course of 
treatment is a humane society 
human scale. The following 
article shows that the medicine 
doesn’t have to be unpalatable. 
Gregory Smith teaches at 
Lewis and Clark College in 
Portland, Oregon. Heisthe 
_ author of Education andthe 
Environment: Learning to Live _ 
Limits (SUNY, 1992), and 
editor of Public Schools That 
Work: Creating Community 
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First, children will need to think 
about the relationship between 
the individual and community in 
a way that affirms the primacy of 
community. Americans’ preoccu- 
pation with individual develop- 
ment and mobility will no longer 
be supportable in an economic 
environment that could well of- 
fer restricted occupational oppor- 
tunities. If economic security can 
no longer be guaranteed through 
individual effort, it will have to 
come from communities posi- 
tioned to care for their members. 


If communities are to fulfill this 
role, however, it will be essential 
to address a second, twofold issue 
associated with the bioregional 
agenda: devolving economic and 
political institutions to local or 
regional levels and preparing chil- 
dren to assume the position of 
decisionmakers. Although 
schools can do little to change 
the locus of power in our society, 
they can induct children into pat- 
terns of institutional member- 
ship that affirm their power as 
active contributors to the com- 
mon good. 


Neither of these steps will be 
sufficient to ensure the develop- 
ment of human communities in 
which resources are used wisely. 
This is the third bioregional con- 
cern that must be addressed by 
schools. Citizens must be pre- 
pared to think about their rela- 
tionship to the natural world in a 
manner that stresses their funda- 
mental dependence on the well- 
being of the ecological systems 

in which their community is 
embedded. The detachment and 
objectivity that characterize con- 
temporary ways of knowing must 
be supplemented — and perhaps 
replaced — with an epistemology 
that focuses on interrelationships 


and a sense of identification with 
the other. Such an epistemology 
is likely to include rationalism, 
but not to view it as the sole 
route to understanding and truth. 
Helping children to grasp this 
more comprehensive approach to 
knowing about the world will re- 
quire new forms of instruction 
and curriculum. 


Finally, we will have to move 
beyond contemporary value sys- 
tems that have tended to equate 
human meaning and purpose 
with material comfort and indi- 
vidual development, rather than 
with the sustenance of relation- 
ships with other people and the 
land around us. Children need to 
learn values that direct their at- 
tention to all their relations (to 
borrow a phrase from the Lakota) 
rather than merely their own 
promise as individuals. 


Fostering these orientations 

in the young will require sub- 
stantial changes in the way we 
approach education. Schools 
currently transmit and confirm 
assumptions and operating prin- 
ciples associated with modern 
industrial civilization: individu- 
alism, centralization, the exploi- 
tation of natural resources, and 
consumerism. Change will not 
be easy; to a large extent, it will 
depend upon the transformation 
of the broader social, political, 
and economic environment. 
Given the limitations of the 
planet, however, some form 

of change in these domains will 
inevitably occur. This will move 
schools in a bioregional direction, 
as the needs of communities and 
their children are transformed. 
Children prepared to adapt to 
mutable circumstances should 
be able to construct communities 
capable of fostering the well-be- 
ing of their members and the 
land that supports them. 


Schools must initially develop an 
educational process that directs 
children’s attention to the needs 
of their community, while help- 
ing them develop their capacity 
to serve that community in ways 
compatible with their own indi- 
vidual gifts and interests. Cur- 
rently, schools tend to separate 
children from those communities 
and to emphasize personal de- 
velopment at the expense of the 
common good. This is one of 

the primary reasons that many 
children from groups that have 
traditionally been discriminated 
against in the United States have 
treated school success as a form 
of social betrayal. In this country 
school success translates into 
leaving home in pursuit of per- 
sonal opportunities — despite the 
consequences of this mobility for 
the welfare of communities. 


Overcoming this tendency will 
require that we help children to 
value their communities, and 
give them the experience of 
working with others toward the 
realization of shared goals. To 
break down the boundaries be- 
tween schools and the communi- 
ties they serve is one step toward 
accomplishing this end. Much 
education, for example, could 
take place outside school walls if 
local agencies and businesses 
were involved. Innovative 
schools now utilize internship 
and service opportunities in 
which students learn while work- 
ing shoulder-to-shoulder with 
adults throughout their commu- 
nities. The City- or Community- 
As-School model places students 
in occupational settings where 
they can earn appropriate aca- 
demic credit for their work as 
budding lab technicians, report- 
ers, or accountants. Such pro- 
grams embed learning within 
communities rather than separat- 
ing it from them. In the process, 
they contribute to the building of 
local social relationships and pat- 
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N ETHIC PREDICATED on caring transcends sectarian 
differences, incorporating what lies at the heart of most religious 
and moral systems. The sustenance of communities depends on 
this fellow feeling and support. The health of any bioregional 
enterprise will require people able to act out of a deep 


and persistent sense of commitment to the welfare 


of those around them. Schoois, as one of the few common institutions remaining 


in our collective life, could provide a site where this commitment to others 


might be nurtured. 


terns of mutuality that can help 
strengthen, rather than weaken. 
community bonds. 


Within the school, new struc- 
tures, social relationships, and 
instructional strategies can miti- 
gate the impact of individualism. 
Creating smaller schools, or re- 
organizing large schools into 
smaller units, can help children 
experience learning as a collec- 
tive rather than as an isolating 
and anonymous process. Placing 
them with a team of teachers and 
peers with whom they can re- 
main for a number of years can 
also encourage the development 
of more supportive ties and the 
building of relationships that are 
more familial than institutional. 
Instructional patterns that rely 
on group, rather than individual, 
projects can help children learn 
to work with one another in 
ways that advance common goals 
rather than the pursuit of indi- 
vidual achievement. 


A school that embodies many 

of these suggestions is located in 
Oakland, California. Started in 
the mid-1980s, the Media Acad- 
emy now enrolls about 120 stu- 
dents. It operates as a school- 
within-a-school at Fremont High 
School, an inner-city institution 
that primarily serves black and 
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Latino students from econom- 
ically depressed neighborhoods. 
The Media Academy’s three-year 
program allows students to major 
in print and electronic media. 
Students work with a core group 
of teachers, and take responsibil- 
ity for the school’s major publi- 
cations — the school newspaper, 
the yearbook, a teen magazine, 
and a Spanish-English commu- 
nity newspaper. Students have 
access to internships and sum- 
mer jobs in local media establish- 
ments. The program’s advisory 
committee comprises executives 
from these organizations; they 
encourage their employees to 
participate in developing the 
academy’s programs and to 
provide instruction in their own 
areas of expertise. Students at the 
Media Academy (many of whom 
were at risk of dropping out prior 
to enrolling in the program) as- 
cribe the success they come to 
experience to the support and 
care of their teachers and the 
opportunity to work with other 
youth who don’t put one another 
down for doing well. Much of 
these students’ new willingness 
to learn can be linked to the way 
that academic effort is situated 


within the completion of tasks 
tied to valued group goals. 


Preparing children to assume 
responsibility for the welfare of 
their communities will likely be 
furthered through similar group 
activities. Most contemporary 
schools provide students with 
few opportunities to make deci- 
sions that bear upon their own 
education and quality of life 
within the school. Since there are 
few other institutions where stu- 
dents might learn what it means 
to participate in governance, this 
failure on the part of most educa- 
tors contributes to the general 
dearth of democratic experience 
among Americans. A number of 
educational strategies could be 
adopted to ensure that the young 
have at least a working knowl- 
edge of what it means to partici- 
pate responsibly in civic life. 


In an effort to nurture the dispo- 
sitions and skills associated with 
this kind of democratic participa- 
tion, educators at the Jefferson 
County Open School near Den- 
ver, Colorado have been holding 
weekly governance meetings 
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throughout the nearly twenty 
years of this innovative public 
school’s existence. During these 
meetings, students and staff 
make many of the institutional 
decisions normally reserved for 
administrators, including the 
hiring of new teachers. Students 
who want to facilitate the meet- 
ings must enroll in a leadership 
class that provides training in the 
group process skills critical to ef- 
fective decisionmaking. Students 
are given comparable forms of 
authority and responsibility at 
Brookline High School, outside 
Boston. Here a town meeting of 
about fifty people, including fac- 
ulty and staff representatives, 
meets regularly to consider fun- 
damental issues related to the 
life of the school. 


In both of these examples, stu- 
dents are placed in positions 
where they must acknowledge 
the needs of an entire school 
community and the desires of 
the individuals within it. In do- 
ing so, they are required to think 
beyond their own (or their own 
peer group’s) narrow perspective 
and begin to acquire the sense of 
the whole that is essential for 
effective civic participation. 


Students can also be given oppor- 
tunities to direct their attention 
to broader community concerns. 
An elementary-school teacher in 
Utah turned a unit on the envi- 
ronment into an exercise in so- 
cial activism after one of her stu- 
dents mentioned that he passed a 
lot filled with rusted barrels on 
his way to school. The class took 
a field trip to the lot, then sought 
information about the barrels’ 
contents from the lot’s owner. 
They found that some of the bar- 
rels were filled with toxic wastes, 
but when they attempted to en- 


courage first the owner and then 
the city to do something about it, 
they ran into roadblocks. Even- 
tually, their efforts led to the in- 
troduction of a bill regarding the 
disposal of toxic wastes during 
the next state legislative session. 
The bill was passed, and the lot 
was eventually cleaned up. It is 
hard to imagine students who 
have learned how to negotiate 
political institutions in this way 
adopting a position of apathy or 
powerlessness in the face of sim- 
ilar forms of civic irresponsibility 
in the future. 


Such efforts need not be limited 
to issues related to governance. 
As local economies become in- 
creasingly abandoned by the large 
corporate interests that now 
dominate life in the US, a compa- 
rable form of activism will need 
to be directed to economic acti- 
vities. This is particularly true of 
rural communities that have seen 
their economic viability sapped 
by corporate-sponsored exhaus- 
tion of local natural resources, or 
the replacement of family farms 
by agribusiness. In many urban 
areas, small factories that once 
provided employment for neigh- 
boring residents have been closed 
or relocated to the suburbs. In a 
handful of communities in the 
South and upper Midwest, educa- 
tors are now attempting to help 
students transcend this problem 
by teaching them the skills need- 
ed to start their own businesses. 
High-school students are taught 
how to identify sources of cap- 
ital, do market analyses, and 
create enterprises that both meet 
important community needs and 
promise to offer reasonable occu- 
pational futures. Students who 
might otherwise be forced to 
leave their hometowns are helped 
to develop their own economic 
possibilities. In the process, 


they achieve some level of inde- 
pendence from broader economic 
trends that disregard the health 
of communities in favor of high- 
er levels of profit. These young 
adults will possess the knowledge, 
skills, and confidence required 

to support the decentralized eco- 
nomic activities at the heart of 
the bioregional agenda. 


To ensure that these forms of 
political and economic activism 
serve the needs of the local en- 
vironment as well as its human 
inhabitants, educators must also 
instill a deeper regard for and 
understanding of ecological sys- 
tems. This will require the adop- 
tion of ways of knowing that 
emphasize our participation in 
these systems, as well as an iden- 
tification with the other life 
forms that exist within them. 
Such an epistemology stands in 
contrast to the detached objec- 
tivity of contemporary Western 
science. Since the sixteenth 
century, positivism and reduc- 
tionism have come to replace 
the forms of knowledge that 
once encouraged human actions 
grounded in relatedness with the 
surrounding environment. That 
experience of relatedness must be 
restored if children are to grow 
into people capable of developing 
ecologically sustainable social 
and economic systems. 


To encourage the development of 
this kind of sensibility, educators 
will need to adopt forms of in- 
struction that situate learning 
within the context of personal 
experience rather than the medi- 
ated experience of others. Dec- 
ades of school research have 
shown that most instruction 

has consisted of the transmission 
of decontextualized 
to passive students. Too often, 
students have viewed this knowl- 
edge as meaningless and insig- 
nificant. This may explain why 
college students interviewed by 
Arthur Levine in the early 1980s 
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believed that they would be able 
to construct secure and affluent 
lives for themselves thanks to 
their degrees even though they 
felt that society as a whole 
seemed to be on the edge of 
chaos. Although aware of the 
problems now facing us, they had 
not personalized this knowledge 
in ways that would lead to effec- 
tive action. What sociologist 
Mary Metz has called incor- 
porative learning will have to 

be replaced with instructional 
approaches that emphasize per- 
sonal investigation, inquiry, and 
discovery. Students need to be 
encouraged to draw upon the 
intuitive in conjunction with 

the rational. Like Nobel Prize- 
winning geneticist Barbara 
McClintock, children should be 
helped to develop a “feeling for 
the organism” that allows them 
to know the world as part of their 
own bodies, a world that requires 
the same care and respect. 


This seems more likely to hap- 
pen if students are given ongoing 
opportunities to learn about the 
world outside the classroom 
through their own observations 
and encounters. Field trips, both 
short and longer term, should 
become a regular part of their 
school lives. The introduction 
of experiences similar to Native 
American vision quests could 
also contribute to the develop- 
ment of attitudes toward the 
natural world predicated on a 
sense of wonder rather than in- 
strumental rationality. Acting 
from a sense of interconnection, 
students may come to value the 
sustenance of harmonious rela- 
tions with nature as more im- 
portant than its exploitation. 


An exploitive approach to natural 
resources is likely to persist, 
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however, unless we also con- 
struct schools that enable 
children to find their sense of 
meaning and purpose not in the 
preoccupations of a consumer 
society but in the experience of 
relatedness. As long as increased 
affluence remains a central goal 
of our society, the earth will be 
endangered. In today’s schools 
children acquire little more than 
the instrumental knowledge re- 
quired to enhance their own 
well-being. Few are given the 
opportunity to explore questions 
related to personal values or mo- 
rality. In the absence of such 
learning, students often find 
themselves in a moral vacuum 
with limited guidance from 
adults. They then must turn to 
one another to construct mean- 
ing systems within which they 
can develop a sense of their own 
identities and purpose. Those 
identities often have little to do 
with the health of the broader 
community. 


Although few if any public 
schools now consciously attempt 
to address this issue, moral phi- 
losopher and mathematician Nel 
Noddings has written eloquently 
about the creation of an educa- 
tional process aimed at helping 
children come to know what it 
means to care and be cared for. 
Noddings argues that morality 
must be grounded in a commit- 
ment to the maintenance of rela- 
tionships. Teachers can further 
this kind of moral development 
by modeling a deep sense of care 
and respect as they interact with 
their own students. They can 
also give children the opportu- 
nity to practice a caring attitude 
toward their peers and other 
members of their community. 
Such practice can take place if 
students are asked to act (for 
example) as tutors to other chil- 


dren. Placing students in commu- 
nity agencies that provide impor- 
tant services to the poor, sick, 

or elderly could also show them 
through personal experience 
what it means to care for others. 


An ethic predicated on caring 
transcends sectarian differences, 
incorporating what lies at the 
heart of most religious and moral 
systems. The sustenance of com- 
munities depends on this fellow 
feeling and support. The health of 
any bioregional enterprise will re- 
quire people able to act out of a 
deep and persistent sense of com- 
mitment to the welfare of those 
around them. Schools, as one of 
the few common institutions re- 
maining in our collective life, 
could provide a site where this 
commitment to others might 

be nurtured. 


Although selected elements of 
the educational processes I’ve 
described can be found in many 
innovative schools, I know of no 
schools that have adopted this 
more comprehensive bioregional 
approach. The transition to a 
world in which bioregionalism 
can become a viable social and 
economic alternative could be 
furthered by moving schools 

in this direction. Such schools 
would be better suited to help- 
ing children adapt to a world in 
which their well-being will be 
dependent on their ability to act 
collectively with others in ways 
that sustain both social and natu- 
ral environments. Schools aimed 
at preparing individuals to par- 
ticipate in a competitive labor 
market will become increasingly 
irrelevant as opportunities for 
their students become scarce. A 
truly relevant education will fos- 
ter the integration of these stu- 
dents into communities able to 
meet their social and economic 
needs, communities that more 
likely than not will embody 
many of the elements of the 
bioregional agenda.@ 
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Earthword Journal 


The Eos Institute, a joint project of Archi- 
tects, Designers, and Planners for Social 
Responsibility, produces this useful mag- 
azine. The aim is to facilitate a sustain- 
able urban society. But do we really 
need another eco-mag? | welcome this 
one because its writers work over major 
concepts from a number of viewpoints. 
A reader's conclusions thus tend to be 
realistic and applicable rather than frus- 
trating and depressing. It's one of the 
ones | read all the way through. 

—J. Baldwin 

There are three clear benefits to freezing 
the UGB [Urban Growth Boundary]: 


* Predictability. A fixed boundary would 
say unequivocally that we will allow devel- 
opment here, but not there. That certainty 
alone makes a huge difference in the will- 
ingness of public and private interests 

to make sound investments. 


* Freezing the UGB would make our 
public investments achievable and more 
affordable. 


¢ Setting a firm boundary would help 
this region’s financial establishments guard 
against the kind of real estate boom and 


bust that brought down the nation’s sav- 
ings and loans. Speculation is the flip side 
of predictability. It heightens risk and insta- 
bility, and it renders meaningful planning 
impossible. 


Earthword Journal 

Lynne Spitalny Bayless, Editor. 
$20/year (4 issues) from Eos Institute, 
580 Broadway/ 

CA 

714/497-1896. iRTHWOR 
Institute mem- 

bership $30/ 

year (includes 
subscription). 


Century Freeway (Los Angeles) construc- 
tion overwhelms suburban housing tract 
at right. 


Asked to design a re-education curriculum 
that would provide planning professionals 
with the appropriate tools to respond 

to anticipated future needs, Anthony 
Tomazinis, proposes the following: 


|) Steep them in environmental science 
and planning, so that they will not harm the 
environment, but enhance it. 


2) Emphasize that service to all the people, 
not the mechanics of the system, is para- 
mount. (Tomazinis’s test: If it’s not good 
for my mother, then it’s not good enough.) 


3) Make them understand that the cost 
of managing and operating an inefficient 
system is vastly greater than the initial 
construction cost, so that it pays to 
invest more initially to do it right. 


4) Foster regional planning cooperation and 
an integrated approach to land use and 
transportation planning. 


ECO 


You can tell that this new magazine is 
intended for businesspeople: it’s written 
in Wall Street Journalese. Environment is 
not assurned to take precedence over 
the usual business of business. Environ- 
mentalist views and legislation are 
greeted skeptically and with resignation, 
and largely regarded as legal matters. 
Yet a reactive rather than leadership 
position can bring a company down. 
What's a CEO to do? 


ECO is intended to help. Though the 
editor says, “The time is right for busi- 
ness to seize the moment — and retum 
environmental responsibility to the bot- 
tom line, where it belongs,” the maga- 
zine isn't Black Hat propaganda. (Its ad- 
visory board includes Al Gore and Russell 
Train of World Wildlife Fund.) Some of 
what's here will irritate or downnght 
enrage folks with purist environmental 
concems, but you're not going to get me 
to flout the WER positive-reviews-only 
tradition to diss this mag. I've rarely seen 
a more realistic outline of what needs 

to be done. —J. Baldwin 


s 
By 1993, securities analysts have learned 
that the fines and cleanup bills are only part 
of the real cost. For companies obliged to 
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channel a high percentage of their free cash 
flow into environmental outlays, the oppor- 
tunity costs may be far greater than the 
out-of-pocket costs. But recognizing that 
truth is quite different from actually putting 
a figure on the future earnings impact of 
diverted corporate resources and oppor- 
tunities lost. By 1993, analysts have also 
learned that big environmental costs can 
be as unpredictable as an oil spill in a foggy 
harbor or a momentary lapse in a factory 
foreman’s judgment or a quick shift in the 
political winds. And if anything can destroy 
the market value of a stock in a flash — 
and jeopardize the reputation of the an- 
alyst who recommended it to his firm’s 
best clients — it’s the threat of an un- 
pleasant surprise. And the cloud of 
uncertainty stemming from costs 

that defy quantification. 


Environmental risk, then is not just a 
corporate hazard, says T. Rowe Price’s 
[Charles] Ober. “It’s a minefield for 
the analysts too.” 


Despite some evidence that things are 
getting better, the public is convinced 
things are getting worse. Partly this is 
caused by structural lag time in the dreaded 
Washington conventional wisdom, which 
runs five years to a decade behind the obvi- 
ous. And partly it is because public under- 
standing of the environment is still sim- 
plistic, for which we in the media bear 
considerable blame. 


There’s a weird sense in the environmental 
community today that the good news 
about declining pollution ought to be 
hushed up — that if people are not per- 
petually scared that the world is ending, 
they will no longer support conservation. 

| think this feeling, driven partly by the 
fundraising imperatives of the environmen- 
tal lobby, is exactly backward. Endless false 
alarms about nature may eventually sour 
public belief in environmentalism, as all 
political movements which exaggerate 
eventually lose credibility. Consider the 
New Right, which seemed so powerful a 
decade ago, and is today an insignificant 
force, done in at the 1992 Republican 
Convention by its own stridency. Envi- 
ronmentalism, which today rules Wash- 
ington and state capitals, might experience 
a similar loss of position if its rhetorical 
excesses continue. 
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This is a story about traps 
like Chinese boxes. Zhang 
Xiaolong’s life might be 
confined most claustro- 
phobically in the Homo- 
sexual box, but the other 
boxes — labeled Chronically 
Broke, No Privacy, Suspi- 
ciously Unmarried, No Love, 
Marginally Employed, No Exit, 
etc. — fit so tightly, one within the 
next, that escape would require an 
act of magic. And magic (unlike 
disco whistling, mystifyingly) 

is little tolerated in twentieth- 
century China. 


David Moser’s last contribution to 
WER was the excellent and mani- 
festly eccentric “This Is the Title of 
This Story, Which Is Also Found 
Several Times in the Story Itself” 
(#68:66). —James Donnelly 
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N THE SUMMER OF 1991, I WAS IN CHINA 
doing research and living in the spartan foreign- 
student dormitory at the Beijing Film Academy. 

I was in my room on June 4th, the second anniver- 
sary of the Tiananmen Square massacre, listening intently to 
Voice of America reports of the situation in Beijing, since 
there were rumors of planned demonstrations, and the 
Chinese news media were not even acknowledging the anni- 
versary, much less providing news of protests. I was listening 
to a report that Mao’s wife, Jiang Qing, had committed 
suicide in her prison cell, when there was a knock on my 
door. A young Chinese man with a slight build, somewhat 
oversized glasses, and an immaculate but ridiculously high 
pompadour hairdo said he was there to see my roommate. 

I told him Jeff wasn’t there. 
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“That's okay,” he said, “I can chat 
with you just as well. Can I come 
in?” I reluctantly let him in and 
he sat down on the edge of my 
bed. He was dressed entirely in 
black, and sported a pair of im- 
possibly shiny black shoes. He 
introduced himself as Zhang 
Xiaolong (I’m using a pseudo- 
nym here) and told me he was 
an entertainer. 


“You may have seen me on TV,” 
he said. 


“What do you do?” I asked. 


“I’m a whistler,” he said, and 
proceeded to demonstrate by 
whistling the first few bars from 
The Bridge Over the River Kwai at 
earsplitting volume, with an awe- 
some operatic vibrato. He said he 
whistled Chinese and Western 
pop songs with a disco accompa- 
niment and he had appeared in 
numerous variety acts and a few 
television shows. He had brought 
along some cassette tapes of his 
performances, which I glanced at 
while we talked. It was clear that 
he wasn’t kidding; whistling was 
truly his métier, and he was quite 
serious about it. He asked me 

if there were any pop stars in 
America who specialized in whis- 
tling, but I couldn’t think of any. 


He praised my Chinese to the 
skies, saying he had never met 

a foreigner who could speak so 
well. He was an unflaggingly 
cheerful type, the kind of ani- 
mated talker who abhors a con- 
versational vacuum. This meant 

I didn’t have to actually say too 
much to hold up my end of the 
conversation (which is perhaps 
why he had the illusion that my 
Chinese was so good). He said he 
was staying at the apartment of a 
friend just across the street from 
the film academy, and, as it was 
almost six o’clock, he invited me 
over to his place for a beer and 
something to eat. I gave up on lis- 
tening to the shortwave broadcast 
and accepted his invitation. 


The place he was staying, the 
apartment of a friend of a friend, 
was a rather typical dingy Chi- 
nese living space with cement 
floors and harsh fluorescent light- 
ing. The kitchen was about the 
size of a walk-in closet, and every 
surface was covered with a grimy 
layer of oil. We continued to talk 
as we made dinner. He was from 
Hangzhou in the south of China, 
and had come to Beijing to escape 
a suffocating home life and to 
pursue a career in music. I told 
him a bit about the research I 

was doing in China. 


It hadn’t occurred to me that 
Zhang Xiaolong might be gay un- 
til he began to ask me, in an off- 
hand way, a string of questions 
about gay people in the US. It was 
clear he had a rather intense inter- 
est in the subject, and had done 
some reading on it — he was 
much more aware of the plight of 
American gays than an average 
Chinese would have been. Had I 
ever been to San Francisco? he 
asked. Was it true that 50 percent 
of the population was gay? What 
did the average American think 
of the recent decision by the 
American Psychiatric Association 
to no longer classify homosexual- 
ity as a disease? And so on. I an- 
swered his questions, but didn’t 
attempt to probe him about his 
interest in the matter, assuming 
that, as a Chinese, he wouldn’t 
be willing to acknowledge his 
homosexuality. 


Zhang threw me for a loop by 
suddenly asking me if I hadn’t 
noticed he was “different from 
other men.” I probably should 
have simply said, “Well, I take 
it you are gay,” but instead I 
merely told the truth that I ac- 
tually hadn’t noticed anything 
obviously different about him. 
There was an awkward moment. 
I thought he might like to talk 
openly about the subject, but I 
couldn’t think of what to say to 
start the ball rolling. He then 


asked me if I was married. I said 
yes, and he cheerfully but 
abruptly changed the subject. 


We sat down to eat, and he 
turned on the TV. There was a 
rather schlocky variety show on, 
and he provided me with the lat- 
est gossip about the pop singers 
performing in it. We continued 

to talk. He told me he was the 
twelfth in a family of thirteen, 
which is an incredibly large 
family in China. 

“I’m a very social person as a re- 
sult,” he said. “I feel very lonely 
if I go for a day without seeing 
someone or socializing.” At this 
point the person who lived in the 
apartment, a chubby nineteen- 
year-old kid named Liu Sheng, 
came home. I found myself won- 
dering if they were a couple. Liu 
Sheng didn’t seem obviously 

gay to me, but even if there were 
reliable indicators of homosexual- 
ity (and I don’t believe there are), 
all bets would be off in such a 
cross-cultural context. He sat 
down and the three of us talked 
for a while. Liu Sheng seemed 
very shy in comparison with 
Zhang Xiaolong. He told me I 
was the first foreigner he had 
ever met, and when I told him I 
was American he perked up a bit. 
He was a big fan of the Rambo 
movies, and “Si-ta-long” (Stallone) 
was his hero. (Not all such block- 
buster movies make it into China, 
but for some reason the Rambo 
films did, and were an enormous 
hit among teenage boys.) 


Zhang was delighted to hear that 
I had studied music for many 
years, and proceeded to talk shop, 
telling me about various whis- 
tling techniques he had discov- 
ered. He whistled a tune to dem- 
onstrate methods for projecting 
the sound, for refining the timbre, 
etc. He whistled with such sear- 
ing intensity that I feared for the 
wineglass in my hand. 


“Not so loud!” said Liu Sheng. 
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“Once I began to read about gay lifestyles 


overseas I no longer felt shame in being 
gay,” he said. “I would love to 


be open about it and lead PA 


a gay lifestyle here, but 


there is simply 


} N 


no such thing.” 
Wg. 
“Every kid in the apartment tenth floor, and the stairs are 


building will wet the bed!” This 
remark puzzled me until Liu 
Sheng explained that Chinese 
parents, when potty-training their 
children, whistle softly to them as 
they hold them over the toilet. 
(Or over the sidewalk, since it is 
common for parents to let their 
kids pee in the street in China. 
One of the most common street 
signs in China is “Please don’t 
spit on the sidewalk,” yet there 
are no signs forbidding parents to 
let their kids urinate in the street, 
even though this is also a health 
problem.) The whistling is sup- 
posed to encourage the kids to 
hurry up with their chore, and 
kids come to associate whistling 
with urination. 


When it got to be 11:30 I stood 
up to leave. Zhang Xiaolong said, 
“Oh, it’s so late. You don’t have 
to go back to the film academy if 
you don’t want to. Why don’t you 
just stay here? Liu Sheng sleeps 
on the cot in the other room, and 
there’s room for you and me in 
the bed.” I declined the offer, 
saying that my dorm was only 

a five-minute walk away. 


“Then let me walk you down- 
stairs,” he said. “We’re on the 
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very dark.” (Stairways are seldom 
lighted in Chinese apartment 
complexes, and since stairwells 
tend to be cluttered with piles of 
cabbages, old crates, and stacks of 
coal, leaving such a building at 
night can be quite an adventure.) 
Zhang put his arms around my 
torso and neck as we walked 
down the stairs. If he was trying 
to help me down the stairs, his 
gesture was somewhat gratu- 
itous, and though it occurred 

to me that he might be making 
advances to see how I would 
respond, I wasn’t p Fh 
concerned about the 
Ironically, since homosexuality is 
more “invisible” in China, there 
simply isn’t the same kind of 
homophobic sensitivity to physi- 
cal contact between good friends, 
and it is common to see displays 
of same-sex physical affection 
that are rather rare in the United 
States. In Beijing one can see high 
school boys walking home with 
their hands around each other’s 
neck in a chummy stranglehold 
that would tend to have a sexual 
connotation in the West, and it is 


‘not uncommon to see girls or 


even mature women holding 
hands as they walk in a park or 


down a street. Given the cultural 


difference, Zhang’s behavior 
was not beyond the bounds 
of friendly affection. 


When I got back to my room, my 
roommate had returned. Jeff had 
Bibles and religious material on 
his bookshelf; I suspect he was 
one of those Americans who 
come to China on a work visa or 
student visa but whose true pur- 
pose is to proselytize Christianity. 
The Chinese government frowns 
on this type of subterfuge, and 
Christians have from time to time 
been expelled from China for dis- 
tributing Bibles or engaging in re- 
ligious activities. The government 
has begun to adopt an attitude of 
resigned tolerance in recent years 
(more Chinese are attending the 
handful of Catholic churches in 
Beijing, Bibles are cropping up in 
bookstores; even Billy Graham 
was allowed in to preach), but 
overt proselytizing by foreigners 
is still looked on with disfavor. 

I told Jeff that I had met his 
friend Zhang Xiaolong. 


“Oh, you mean the whistling 
fag?” he said. “Great. See if you 
can get him off my back. I try to 
avoid him, but he keeps coming 
skle gives me the creeps.” 


mT A WEEK LATER, 

@ Xiaolong came to visit me 
Bé was as upbeat and 
ringly gregarious as usual. 


“I try to rotate visits with my 
friends so that no one gets too 
tired of me,” he said with a self- 
deprecating grin as he combed his 
pompadour back into place. He 
looked at my collection of music 
tapes, and we talked some more 
about his whistling. He said he 
was always interested in adding 
famous whistled theme songs to 
his repertoire, and asked me if 

I knew any Western examples 
other than “Bridge Over the River 
Kwai.” The only one I could think 
of besides “Whistle While You 
Work” (which he already knew) 
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was the folksy theme from the old 
Andy Griffith Show, something he 
could not possibly have heard 
before. I somewhat reluctantly 
taught him the tune, and whistled 
it into the portable tape recorder 
he had brought with him. 


“Americans will fall off their 
chairs in amazement if you 
perform this for them,” I said. 
After we had talked for a while, 
he said he wanted to take me to 
a nightclub where he sometimes 
performs his whistling act. We 
went by subway to Qianmen, a 
stop near the Great Hall of the 
People, and walked to a place 
adjacent to the Kentucky Fried 
Chicken, a stone’s throw from 
the Mao Zedong Mausoleum in 
Tiananmen Square. (One can 
almost hear Mao rolling over in 
his grave through the hubbub 
of street noise.) 


As it was the middle of the 
afternoon, only a few workers 
and bartenders were in the club. 
Zhang greeted each of them, and 
they responded with lukewarm 
waves, mainly eyeing me with 
intense curiosity. The club was 
fairly modern, with a large disco 
dance floor. There was also a 
complicated device that con- 
trolled an array of gyrating 
colored lights and strobes; it 
reminded me of the kind of 
cumbersome, rotating apparatus 
that projects constellations on a 
planetarium ceiling. 


We sat on dilapidated furniture in 
a back room while he made a few 
telephone calls. (Private phones 
are a rarity in China, and people 
tend to take full advantage of a 
working phone when they get 
access to it.) When he finished his 
calls, Zhang again brought up 

the subject of homosexuality. 


“You may have noticed that I’m 
a homosexual,” he said, using the 
standard term tongxinglian, 
“same-sex-love.” 


“Yes,” I said. We both breathed a 


sigh of relief. He had obviously 
wanted to talk about this from the 
beginning but my reticence had 
not made it easy. “Actually, I had 
a girlfriend once,” he continued. 
“But it was obvious to me that I 
liked men better. Since I once had 
a girlfriend, my family doesn’t 
suspect that I might be gay. I’m 
twenty-five now, which is not all 
that old, but already I’m getting a 
lot of pressure from my family to 
get married, which is one of the 
reasons I came to Beijing in the 
first place. I thought life would be 
easier and freer here, but actually 
I find that it’s still almost impos- 
sible to have any kind of relation- 
ship with a man, even though 
many of the people I meet in the 
entertainment world are gay, or 
have that tendency. But the prob- 
lem is, they’re all very careful not 
to have relationships with each 
other because the relationship 
would simply be too visible and 
would cause a scandal that would 
ruin their careers. It’s much safer 
to seek out relationships with 
ordinary people outside of 

show business.” 


Zhang was very knowledgable 
about the situation for gays in the 
West. He asked many questions, 
but I found that he knew more 
than I did, about everything 
from Rock Hudson’s biography 
to gay marriage laws in Western 
countries. As he talked he kept 
glancing at the door to make 
sure no one was listening in 

on our conversation. 


“Once I began to read about gay 
lifestyles overseas I no longer felt 
shame in being gay,” he said. 

“I would love to be open about it 
and lead a gay lifestyle here, but 
there is simply no such thing. If I 
were to openly admit being gay, 
I might very well be ordered to 
go into a psychiatric hospital 

for treatment. My music career 
would certainly be over.” I asked 
him if he was having a relation- 
ship with Liu Sheng, the nine- 


teen-year-old in whose apartment 
he was staying. 


“Him? He’s just the friend of a 
friend, he doesn’t suspect a thing. 
He keeps telling me how lucky I 
am to be around all these beauti- 
ful women all the time. ‘Why 
don’t you fix me up with one of 
them?’ he’ll say, to which I reply 
‘I’m keeping them for myself!’ I 
play along with the game, acting 
like just one of the guys. If Liu 
Sheng knew, he would throw 
me out.” 


Zhang told me he is the son of a 
high-ranking cadre, and was able 
to become a Communist Party 
member at a very early age 
thanks to his father’s influence. 
He spent some time in the 
People’s Liberation Army and 
had a few traumatic experiences, 
which he preferred not to de- 
scribe in detail. He asked ques- 
tions about my gay friends in the 
States. I told him that although 
their situation was incomparably 
better than his, they also had 
problems of various kinds to deal 
with, the most egregious example 
being AIDS — a nightmare in the 
West, but still rare in China. 


As we talked, the club was be- 
coming more crowded, and we 
decided to go back to his apart- 
ment near the Film Academy 
where we could talk without 
someone overhearing us. (It is 
true that the luxury of privacy is 
very rare in China; this is a hin- 
drance to sexual activity, whether 
homosexual or heterosexual. One 
of the Chinese intellectuals inter- 
viewed in Princeton scholar Perry 
Link’s Evening Chats in Beijing re- 
marked, “I didn’t know that sex 
could include sound until I saw 
American films.” ) 


When we returned to Zhang's 
place, Liu Sheng had not yet come 
home. Zhang poured some tea, 
and the talk grew personal. 


“I always thought I might be 
able to talk about this with a for- 
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eigner,” he said. “I knew a for- 
eigner would be more open- 
minded. I can’t talk about it with 
my friends and family. They’re all 
married now, and so now the 
spotlight is on me. Several people 
have tried to play matchmaker, 
and some of the women they 
come up with really seem to like 
me. I always tell them that I’m 
still recovering from a traumatic 
love affair and I can’t get inter- 
ested in having a girlfriend right 
now. One of the women who was 
introduced to me said, ‘But all 
women wouldn’t treat you the 
same way. You can’t go on like 
this forever. And anyway, the 
best way to recover from one love 
affair is to have another!’ She was 
right, of course —I think she 
could tell it was just an excuse. 
After a while she caught on and 
just gave up. The funny thing is, I 
was actually somewhat attracted 
to her. I wouldn’t have been inter- 
ested in a sexual relationship with 
her, but I liked being with her. 
But in China you can’t have half- 
way relationships like that. Either 
you’ re engaged or married or 
single and still looking — no 
other possibilities. There’s abso- 
lutely no way I can see of having 
a normal life. The only future I 
see for myself is suicide.” 


I asked him if there were any 
chance of him going abroad. 


“If I could somehow get out of 
China and live in the West, then 
maybe I could have a happy life, 
but how could I leave? I can’t 
speak English, I have no money, 
and I could never get into an 
American university. I don’t even 
have the option of marrying a for- 
eigner and getting out that way. 
I’m stuck here.” 


Didn't he have some friends who 
knew or suspected that he might 
be gay? 

“Some of the performers I work 
with know, but I seldom have 


more than a working relationship 
with them. Whenever I broach 
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this kind of subject with my best 
friends, they get uncomfortable 
and say, ‘Oh, you'll be all right, 
you're just upset because you 
were hurt by that first girlfriend 
of yours. You'll be happily mar- 
ried in no time.’ No one wants to 
deal with it. Most people I know 
don’t suspect, and would never 
in their wildest dreams imagine 
such a thing. A few of the gays I 
know just go ahead and get mar- 
ried, but their lives are miserable. 
Most end up getting divorced, 
anyway.” 

Were there, as I had heard, gay 
bars in Beijing where he might be 
able to meet a partner? 


“There was one I knew of,” he 
said. “But my impression was 
that most of the men who went 
there were just looking for a one- 
time fling. It wasn’t for me. I 
don’t want a wild sex life, I just 
want a stable, long-lasting rela- 
tionship with a man who under- 
stands me. But I could never have 
that in China. Oh, I could move in 
with a ‘male friend’ for a month 
or two, maybe a year. But five 
years? Ten? People would begin 
to get the idea. It would be impos- 
sible. I once had a relationship 
with a guy for a few days, but he 
started asking for money, and I 
realized I was dealing with a 
prostitute. I said, forget it, I’m not 
into that. I’m a very conservative 
person, really. To have someone 
to live with and make love with, 
this is a basic human need, and 
one I can never fulfill.” 


He touched my arm softly and 
stroked it. 


“You foreigners have so much 
hair on your arms and legs,” he 
said. “I remember the first time I 
saw a foreigner naked. It was in 
a Hong Kong porno movie. I was 
surprised that not only his arms 
and legs, but even his chest and 
back were covered with black, 
curly hair. You don’t mind if I just 
feel your hair a bit, do you?” He 
began to stroke my arm and leg, 


feeling the hairs with his fingers. I 
felt very uncomfortable, but did 
nothing to stop him. He sensed 
my unease and stopped. 


“I get so lonely and desperate for 
sex,” he continued. “I’m really a 
very affectionate person. Some- 
times I would do anything if 
someone would let me just hug 
them and hold them for a while, 
never mind actually making 
love.” He then told me that he 
was attracted to me and, even 
though he knew I wasn’t gay, 
would it be possible for him to 
just hug me and kiss me for a 
short time? I told him I under- 
stood and sympathized with his 
problem, but that I wasn’t the one 
to satisfy his needs. He asked if I 
was repulsed by him or afraid of 
him, and I assured him I was not, 
but I couldn’t help my sexual 
orientation any more than he 
could help his. 


“How about just lying with me on 
the bed for a while?” he pleaded. 
I knew I was dealing with a per- 
son so sexually frustrated he was 
forced into trying to seduce me 
by almost any means, including 
emotional blackmail. Who could 
blame him? I felt a great deal of 
sympathy for Zhang, and I found 
myself wishing I were indeed 
gay just so that I could relieve 
his suffering. 


When it became clear that I 
wasn’t going to provide anything 
more than a shoulder to cry on, 
he leaned back in his chair and 
began to talk about masturbation 
and his sexual fantasies. I listened 
for a while (the language student 
in me was fascinated by the new 
vocabulary I was learning), but fi- 
nally decided it would be best for 
me to go home; not because I was 
unwilling to discuss such matters 
— I wasn’t — but because I 
wasn’t sure continuing this way 
was productive. What Zhang 
really needed was a partner to 
make love with. I stood up to 
leave. As we stood in the door- 
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been Confucianism. Confucian- 
actually hug me — out of grati- ism is not so much a religion as 
tude, not lust — and he thanked it is an ethical system, one that 
me for listening. stresses notions of conformity 


way and said goodbye, he did Following a fairly accurate over- 
view of Western statistics on vari- 
ous aspects of the subject, there is 


this passage: 


NA HAS NO LAW 
gainst When 

gays, jail them, or 
WSS them to labor camps, the 
legal justification usually involves 
the vague, catch-all crime of 
“hooliganism” (liumang), a con- 
venient category that covers any 
sort of activity the authorities dis- 
approve of. However, to date, 
official persecution of homosex- 
uals is rare, for the reason that 
gays in China still prefer to carry 
on their activities in secret. Chi- 
nese homosexuals are completely 
unorganized; they constitute nei- 
ther a social movement nor a po- 
litical force. They do not “come 
out” for the simple reason that 
there is no acceptable lifestyle to 
“come out” to. While some of the 
major cities have what amount to 
underground gay bars, and there 
are areas such as the park along 
Shanghai’s riverfront where gay 
men hang out looking for part- 
ners, there are no publicly visible 
gay activities, and virtually no 
gay couples who live and work 
openly as such. 


The origins of the injunction 
against homosexuality in the 
Christian West are many, but it is 
clear that the primary justification 
has been religious. In the Chris- 
tian tradition, the homosexual is 
in clear violation of the laws 

of God, and the rationale for 
excluding and persecuting homo- 
sexuals is most often couched in 
moral and religious terms. Since 
China has no such religious tradi- 
tion, one might enquire as to the 
roots of the corresponding disap- 
probation of homosexuality in 
Chinese culture. 


Despite the influence of compet- 
ing philosophical streams such as 
Taoism and Buddhism, the domi- 
nant social doctrine in China has 


and social cohesiveness, with the 
nuclear family taken as the center 
of social organization and as the 
metaphoric model for cosmic 
harmony. Thus, homosexuality is 
seen not as a violation of the com- 
mandments of some transcendent 
deity (there is no such notion in 
Confucianism), but rather is con- 
sidered as a threat to the deli- 
cately balanced, family-centered 
social order. The view is that 
homosexuals do not fit into the 
social order, and thus are out of 
synch with the cosmic order. 
Their punishment would come as 
the inevitable result of being out 
of harmony with the universe. 


These Confucian notions still 
prevail in the chapters on homo- 
sexuality found in sex-education 
material and marriage manuals in 
the PRC. For example, A Handbook 
of Sex Knowledge (Xing zhishi 
shouce), jointly published by the 
People’s Health Publishing House 
and the Science and Technology 
Publishing House in 1988, con- 
tains a section devoted to the 
question of homosexuality. 


‘I don’t want a wild sex life, 
I just want a stable, long- 


lasting relationship 
with a man who 
understands me. But 
I could never have 
that in China.” 


Although homosexuality 
exists to some extent in 
many different societies and 
cultures, in all but a few 
countries it is considered an 
unnatural phenomenon, 
and is subject to moral and 
social condemnation. Ho- 
mosexuality has negative 
effects on the social order. 
Homosexuals are forced to 
violate the personal liberty 
of others, and they are eas- 
ily coerced into committing 
crimes. It is for this reason 
that homosexuals are often 
subject to civil and criminal 
prosecution. In addition, 
because of the mentally dis- 
turbed state caused by their 
inability to fit into society, 
the personality and tem- 
perament of homosexuals 
tend to become eccentric 
and strange; their morality 
and outlook on life also be- 
come different from that of 
others, even to the point of 
causing them to be in dis- 
harmony with themselves 


~ 
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and with the other members 
of society, and to be in 
disharmony with normal 
social psychology and 
social order. 


A few days after my second 
meeting with Zhang, I ran across 
a book entitled Against “Sexual 
Freedom”: Reflections on Relations 
Between the Sexes (Xing ziyou 
piping: liang xing guanxi fansi), 
published by Jiangxi People’s 
Press in 1988. Here is an excerpt 
from a chapter on homosexuality: 


Homosexuality has harmful 
consequences for the devel- 
opment of society and the 
continuation of the human 
species. In addition, homo- 
sexuals violate the norms of 
society, and the twisted psy- 
chology of the homosexual 
is out of place in a sane civi- 
lized culture. The interests 
of homosexuals tend toward 
the vulgar and low-class, 
and this puts them always 
in a state of sexual excite- 
ment coupled with feelings 
of guilt and shame. Thus 
how can they have a healthy 
ideological outlook or make 
progress in their work? Ho- 
mosexuals are in violation 
of basic principles of nature, 
and thus can be expected 

to pay nature’s price for it. 
They are also in violation 

of the laws of society, and 
should be expected to pay 
society’s price, as well. 


The message in such passages is 
that the homosexual, in choosing 
to deviate from social norms, falls 
further and further into a state of 
disequilibrium and depravity, 
and that this is merely a natural 
consequence of a disregard for 
the natural order. Readers may 
find in these passages much in 
common with the familiar conser- 
vative American views on homo- 
sexuality (perhaps with “God’s 
law” substituted for “natural or- 
der”). But there is a difference in 
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grudgingly began to 
acknowledge the 
phenomenon, the 
influence of the West 


was most often blamed. 


emphasis. The homosexual in the 
Chinese context is seldom charac- 
terized as “immoral” (much less 
as “sinful” or “evil” ). Rather, the 
crime is merely being different — 
a grave offense in a society that 
values unity and conf@gs 
Missing from these d& 
and from the Confuciaite 
system as a whole — is a notion 
of personal autonomy and free- 
dom, a stance toward others that 
Americans sometimes express in 
phrases such as “Anything is 
okay as long as it doesn’t harm 
anyone else.” There is simply 

no model of an unmarried, gay 
person who is nonetheless a pro- 
ductive member of society. The 
traditional Chinese social system 
does not easily accommodate the 
notion of “different but equal.” 


China is a variegated and com- 
plex society, of course, and as 
with any culture, many compet- 
ing philosophical stances and 
belief systems vie for consider- 
ation. But by and large, the above 
notions can be said to represent 
rather longstanding and stable 
ethical orientations in Chinese 
culture, still in place and operat- 
ing implicitly even throughout 
the cataclysmic changes in China 


denied that China had a 
gay population. As they 


from 1949 to the present. And 
they are the cultural backdrop for 
the world in which Zhang 

gust live. 


NW WEEKS AFTER 

fond meeting with Zhang 
moved to the foreign- 
ent compound at Beijing 
University. One afternoon there 
was a phone call for me, and 
when I picked up the receiver my 
ears were assailed by a deafening 
whistle. Zhang Xiaolong had 
gotten my new address from 

my old roommate, Jeff. 


S 


“I didn’t contact you sooner 
because I felt bad that you had 
rejected me,” he said. “But after- i 
wards I began to take a more 
philosophical attitude toward 
things. I realized that since there 
are people in the world who can 
understand me — the real me — ee 
then maybe there’s hope of work- j 
ing out some lifestyle I can deal | 
with. I realize you can’t help me. 4 
You aren’t gay and that’s not oe 
your fault, but I still felt disap- 
pointed after I opened up to you 
and nothing came of it.” 


We met at a restaurant near the 
Beijing University campus, and 
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he filled me in on some details of 
his life since our last encounter. 
He showed me some of his scrap- 
books, filled with pictures of him 
posing backstage with famous 
singers and TV stars. He men- 
tioned that at least a few people 
among these performers knew he 
was gay and accepted him for it, 
and he noted that he was lucky to 
be in a field where people were 
more tolerant of different sexual 
orientations and lifestyles. 


There was also a recent involve- 
ment he wanted to tell me about. 
He had met a young gay man, a 
radio announcer from the nearby 
city of Tianjin, who was in Beijing 
for a few days on business. The 
two of them struck up a conver- 
sation after a television perfor- 
mance, and they went back to 


Zhang’s apartment and had sex, 4am 
an experience he characterized 4m 


“just okay.” I asked if he pla 
to continue this relationship. 


“I don’t think so,” he said. ” 
too pretty and effeminate. I’m al- 
ready effeminate enough; the two 
of us together is a bit too much — 
like wearing two different kinds 
of perfume at the same time. I 
want a man who is more normal 
looking. But we'll keep in touch.” 


He told me of another recent inci- 
dent. He had met a gay American 
who worked in Hong Kong but 
was in Beijing for a short time. 
With him was a friend, a straight 
guy from Hong Kong who spoke 
both Chinese and English. Zhang 
and the American struck up a 
brief friendship, with all inter- 
actions being mediated by the 
American’s friend, who translated 
for them. At one point Zhang 
decided to broach the subject of 
going to bed with the American, 
and the Hong Kong guy, incred- 
ibly, continued to act dutifully 

as a translator for this discussion, 
as well. 


“It was very tedious,” said Zhang. 
“I would say ‘What if we just 
gave each other blow jobs, would 


you be into that?’, and the friend 
would translate that for him. The 
American would answer, and 
then his friend would translate 
what he had said for me: ‘That's 
fine, but I really like anal sex. 
Where can you get condoms 
around here? The friendship 
stores don’t seem to have them.’ 
And so on. Very slow going.” 


“What finally happened?” 
I asked. 


“It didn’t work out,” he said. 
“First of all, there really was a 
language barrier. We didn’t feel 
like having this guy in his suit 
and tie translating for us while we 
were in bed. Second, the Ameri- 
can said he was from San Fran- 
cisco — I was afraid he might 
have AIDS.” 


derstanding and naiveté concern- 
ing the disease. A number of 
Chinese friends of mine, other- 
wise sensible and enlightened 
people, have expressed fears 
about swimming in the pools of 
foreign hotels, or wearing clothes 
or using utensils that foreigners 
have touched, or even shaking 
hands with foreigners. 


Without looking too hard, one 
can run across all sorts of pub- 
lished nonsense on AIDS, such 
as the following, excerpted from 
Against “Sexual Freedom”. The 
passage on AIDS begins with the 
fatuous observation that “homo- 
sexuals often have sexual rela- 
tions with one another,” and 
continues: 


An American researcher 
once did a survey of 260 ho- 
mosexuals that showed that 
51.5% of them engaged in 
anal intercourse. When a 
man has sex with a woman 
and the sperm enters the 
vagina, this doesn’t, in gen- 


eral, result in any allergic 
reaction to the sperm on her 
part. But if it is a matter of 
anal intercourse — that is, 
the sperm enters the anus of 
the homosexual — it can re- 
sult in an allergic reaction to 
the sperm which can trigger 
a change in the body’s im- 
mune system, leading to 
“Acquired Immune Defi- 
ciency Syndrome,” or AIDS. 
The seriousness of this dis- 
ease was already described 
in the first chapter. 


The Chinese government has in 
the past denied that China had a 
gay population. As they grudg- 
ingly began to acknowledge the 
phenomenon, the influence of the 
West was most often blamed. This 
is particularly the case with AIDS, 
which is characterized as the lat- 
est and most pernicious example 
of the harm of importing Western 
values and lifestyles. The govern- 
ment has recently begun to take 
measures to prevent the spread of 
the disease — though, ironically, 
they have started by doing AIDS 
testing on Chinese nationals who 
are re-entering the country (and 
even those who are leaving the 
country) instead of foreigners, 
who are much more likely to have 
the disease. It seems that the au- 
thorities, as much as they might 
fear AIDS, fear the loss of foreign 
tourists more. 


All recent studies confirm that 
China does indeed have a sizable 
homosexual population, and at 
least one survey indicates that the 
phenomenon might be even more 
common among the demographic 
group with the least exposure to 
foreigners and foreign ideas — 
the peasant popuiation. A 1989-90 
survey of 20,000 Chinese under- 
taken by the Shanghai Sex Sociol- 
ogy Research Center reported 
that 2.3 percent of respondents 
from rural areas acknowledged 
having engaged in homosexual 
activity (including “hugging, kiss- 
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ing, fondling, and intercourse”), 
whereas only .54 percent of urban 
dwellers did. (These numbers are 
probably artificially low, of 
course, assuming a certain num- 
ber of participants were not will- 
ing to respond honestly despite 
assurances of anonymity.) In my 
own experience, many intellectu- 
als are of the opinion that homo- 
sexual activity is more prevalent 
in the countryside — peasants 
supposedly “don’t know any bet- 
ter,” or are somehow “closer to 
nature” and thus less sexually in- 
hibited. This perception probably 
has more to do with the conde- 
scension many intellectuals feel 
toward peasants than with any 
real statistical difference between 
rural and urban proclivities. 


The Chinese medical establish- 
ment by and large still looks on 
homosexuality as a treatable men- 
tal disorder. Many textbooks and 
sex education manuals still char- 
acterize homosexuals as “suffer- 
ing” from the “disease” of homo- 
sexuality, and the condition is 
usually blamed on an unhealthy 
psychosocial environment or on 
the influence of pornographic 
materials, etc. Many homosexuals 
voluntarily seek medical help; 
some are forced to do so. Which 
means that Zhang’s fears of being 
locked up in a mental institution 
were probably quite justified. 


China does, of course, have a 
well-documented tradition of 
homosexuality. (Or more specifi- 
cally, male homosexuality. The 


literary tradition in China was 
almost exclusively male-domi- 
nated — men writing for other 
men — and thus few accounts of 
lesbian love exist.) The historical 
record is filled with poets, musi- 
cians, and writers who were re- 
puted to be gay, and many major 
novels in the Chinese literary 
canon contain scenes depicting 
homoerotic activity. 


In his fascinating Passions of the 
Cut Sleeve, Harvard researcher 
Bret Hinsch presents a compelling 
collection of anecdotes and his- 
torical writings that provide di- 
rect or indirect evidence of homo- 
sexual love in early China. The 
title of his book is a euphemism 
for homosexuality based upon an 
account in the History of the Han 


In a closed society, there is no “out” to “come out” of any closet to. Which is why autonomous channels of 
information exchange, of free speech, are all the more valuable. Of course, on the Internet, no one knows if 
you re gay, Chinese, left-handed, or totally nude. — GC 


The Telecom 
Marco Polo 


BY GARY GACH 


Gary Gach writes weekly 
columns for AsianWeek, 
and for Pathways Online 
Network. He is working 
on a book about Tian- 
anmen Square: The Un- 
killable Dream. —HLR 


CHINA 


HE BIGGEST ETHNIC 
bloc of American 
cybernauts is Chinese — 
the largest ethnic group on 
American campuses, as well 
as a considerable percentage 
of the Silicon Valley population. 


On March 6, 1989 (about a month 
before the Tiananmen Move- 
ment), two Chinese students 
overseas in Canada and two in 
America launched China News 
Digest (CND) online to 400 read- 
ers, beginning a news distribution 
organization unparalleled in the 
computer network world. Today, 
CND is led by fifty-five volun- 
teers; readers can be found in all 
of the world’s continents, includ- 


ing the Chinese mainland, Tai- 
wan, and Hong Kong — digesting 
and distributing customized daily 
news packets, including the first 
network-based Chinese language 
weekly. Total circulation is now 
about 40,000. 


Readers contribute news from 
various sources, including news- 
papers and journals. The length of 
the daily news runs to about 3,000 
words per issue. Also published 
periodically are regional news, 
pieces by and about Chinese 
students and scholars, and a 

few book reviews and human- 
interest articles. 


The August 12, 1993 issue of 
CND-Global contained seven 
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(Han shu) concerning the emperor 
Han Aidi. The emperor was al- 
ways accompanied in his travels 
by his male lover, Dong Xian, and 
the two of them always shared 
the same bed. One afternoon the 
two of them were taking a nap 
and the emperor woke up first. 
He discovered that the sleeve of 
his gown was caught underneath 
Dong Xian, who was still sound 
asleep. Not wishing to wake the 
boy, the emperor took a knife and 
cut the sleeve off rather than pull 
it out from underneath him. The 
term “cut sleeve” (duan xiu) came 
to denote “homosexuality.” 


Another early term, “the remain- 
ing peach” (yu tao), is an allusion 
to an incident in the Hanfeizi con- 
cerning Duke Ling, who had 


news briefs and five features. The 
briefs concerned currency value, 
the trade deficit, bond issuance, 
Russia’s growing trade with 
China in military technology, and 
a statement by sixty US senators 
on China’s human rights abuses 
in relation to Beijing’s bid to host 
the Olympics in 2000. The head- 
lines of the features were: “China 
Condemns US for Acting As Glo- 
bal ‘Policeman’” (regarding 
American suspicion about the 
Iran-bound ship Yinhe); “Eco- 
nomic Crimes Threaten the 
Country’s Market Reforms”; 
“Japanese Carmakers Knocking 
Desperately on Doors of China”; 
and “Lone Dissident Stages New 
Anti-Olympic Bid Protest in 
Beijing.” 

For subscription information, 
email: CND-Info@CND.Org 


CND also maintains an ftp site 
(CND.org), which, among other 
things, contains free Chinese lan- 
guage software, archives of CND 
publications, and a Tiananmen 
archive (text and photos). Three 
articles on telecommunication 


taken a young boy named Mi 
Zixia as a lover. As the two of 
them were taking a walk in a gar- 
den one day, Mi picked an espe- 
cially delicious peach, and, rather 
than eat the whole thing, shared 
the remaining half with the Duke, 
who was so moved by the boy’s 
generosity that he publicly ac- 
knowledged their relationship. 


Just as the record of homosexual- 
ity deals mainly with men, it also, 
as one might expect, centers on 
the lives and activities of the 
upper class; glimpses of the sex 
practices of the average Chinese 
person are rare. Yet taken for 
what they are, the historical ac- 
counts are interesting in the way 
they reveal how common and 
openly practiced homosexuality 


networking in China can be 
found under /pub/CINET/China/ 


Those interested in technologies 
relating to the use of Chinese on 
computers might also wish to 
subscribe to CCNET (Chinese 
Computing Network). Email 
Listserv@Uga.Bitnet (with the sub- 
ject line left blank): Sub CCNet-L 
[your full name] 


Until China taps into the Internet, 
the “mailing list” relay conference 
is one way around the limited ca- 
pacity and high expense of 
China’s present international link. 


As of August 1993, ChinaNet in- 
cluded the newly formed relay 
CINet-L (China InterNetworking 
discussion Lists). The modera- 
tors, Cindy Zhang and Jian Ding, 
thought up the idea after meeting 
with many heads of computing 
network institutions in Beijing, 

as a bridge between sites within 
China and the outside world. 
ClINet-L’s mission is “to bring 
China into the Internet, and to 
help information exchange within 


was among the ruling elite. Chi- 
nese sociologist Pan Guangdan, 
taking evidence from standard 
historical documents, showed 
that in the Western Han alone 
(206 Bc — 8 AD) ten emperors had 
one or more male lovers. There 
is even some evidence that Puyi, 
the last (and, thanks to the movie 
The Last Emperor, the most fa- 
mous) of the Chinese emperors, 
was gay — though Bertolucci’s 
imaginative love scenes in the 
movie may have served to per- 
manently dispel such notions 

in the public mind. 


Faced with such historical ac- 
counts and current scientific evi- 
dence, the Chinese government 
might someday be forced to con- 
cede that homosexuality is not 


China and between China and the 
rest of the world.” 


Anyone with Internet access 
who’s interested in learning more 
about China networking, from 
either side of the water, can 
subscribe to ChinaNet. Email 
Listserv@Tamvm1.Tamu.Edu (with 
the subject line left blank): sub 
ChinaNet [your full name] in the 


message body. 


Usenet subscribers can also 
dip into Soc.Culture.China, 
Soc.Culture.HongKong, 
Soc.Culture.Taiwan, and 
Talk.Politics.China. 


Recent Soc.Culture.China 

topics have concerned Tibetan 
autonomy, the possible fragmen- 
tation of the Mainland, whether 
or not Deng is already dead, and 
xenophobia of many varieties. 


For information about an email 
box on the ChinaMail system, 
Beijing, contact: Zuo Feng, Beijing 
Telegraph Office, Beijing, 100031 
P.R.C. @ 
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merely an aberrant notion 
imported from the decadent 
West, but rather an important 
part of China’s rich cultural heri- 
tage — not to mention a stable 
and ineradicable part of the 
human legacy. 

NE OLONG is not nec- 
representative of Chinese 
in. general, of course. As 
¥ population in any 

, Chinese homosexuals 
constitute a broad spectrum of in- 
terests and personality types. But 
he shares with all gay people of 
that country the daily task of jug- 
gling two personae: one that must 
fit in with rather rigid social and 
gender expectations, and one that 
must somehow seek out emo- 
tional and sexual fulfillment with 
other human beings. 


Perhaps the larger tragedy is that 
many of these people live and 
work in a cultural environment 
where there is simply no opera- 
tive social category of “gay” at all: 
no role models, no peer group, no 
socially acceptable framework for 
living a satisfying, productive 
lifestyle. Zhang is fortunate in at 
least having a broader view, an 
awareness that he is part of a glo- 
bal context in which he need feel 
no shame for who he is. 


I called Zhang Xiaolong before I 
left Beijing in 1991. It was a good 
day for him: he had just been 
hired to perform in a variety 
show that would travel to various 
parts of China, and there was a 
profile of him in that day’s Beijing 
Evening News. 


“Maybe you can write an article 


about me when you return to 
America,” he said. I promised 
him that I would. @ 


Further reading 


van Gulik, R. H., Sexual Life 
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Brill, 1961. 


Hinsch, Bret, Passions of the Cut 
Sleeve: The Male Homosexual Tradi- 
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of California Press, 1990. 


Link, Perry, Evening Chats in Beijing, 
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Ruan, Fang-fu and Tsai Yung-mei, 
“Male Homosexuality in Tradi- 
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of Homosexuality, vol. 14, no. 3-4, 
1987, pp. 21-33. 


Woodman, Sophia, “Glad to Be 
Gay?” China Now, no. 130, 1991, 
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Country Careers 


My long-gone daddy commuted on the 
same train to the same office in New 
York for forty-three years in order to sup- 
port (well) his family. What he really 
wanted to do was buy a farm and breed 
Aberdeen Anguses (Angi?), but the hard 
lessons of the Depression made him un- 
able to give up apparent security. 


Too late for him, but this businesslike 
book can take you step by step through 
the segue from urban to bucolic, illustrat- 
ing each move with confidence-inspiring 
stories from the field. The advice comes 
complete with hardnosed worksheets 

to help you make realistic decisions. 
Hard to resist. —J. Baldwin 


Steve Carlson left iis 9-to-5 job as a legis- 
lative assistant in Washington, D.C., to 
start a small publishing firm in northern 
Vermont. He and his wife, Lisa, put in 
80-hour weeks now. 


Others have found ways to operate their 
businesses with far fewer work hours. Jim 
and Mary Alinder’s art gallery in Gualala, 
California, which specializes in photo- 
graphic art, is open to the public five days a 
week. Their work shifts overlap four out of 
five days, two of which are Saturdays and 
Sundays when as many as 200 people visit 
the gallery. Each partner takes one of the 
lighter days off for a three-day weekend, 
meeting one of Jim’s original goals: “We 
promised ourselves not to get into the 
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small business trap of spending your whole 
life running the business.” . . . 


Whether they put in an 80-hour workweek 
like Steve and Lisa Carlson or a much lean- 
er one like Jim and Mary Alinder, all have 
found a meaning in their work that is so 
often lacking in the corporate workplace. 
By consciously choosing their work, they 
control their careers. Although some have 
incomes comparable to what they might be 
making in the corporate world, most have 
willingly traded their former level of a‘flu- 
ence to realize other parts of the American 
Dream, and this decision is shared by a 
growing number. As stated by career coun- 
selor Betsy Jaffe, “In numbers that would 
have seemed incredible just a few years 
ago, women, and increasingly men too, 

are trading earning power for a better 
quality of life.” 


If you are moving to an area of lower popu- 
lation density — and you presumably are if 
you are reading this book — you are prob- 
ably leaving an area with good mass trans- 
portation for one which, at best, has some 
sort of bus and taxi service. For better or 
worse, the automobile will be your major 
means of getting around. Although the cost 
of buying a car might not be critical be- 
Cause you can buy a car outside of the area, 
the cost of owning and driving will. If you 
haven’t succeeded in pinning these costs 
down before your visit, do it now. Check 
first with an auto insurance agency to find 


out what insurance the state requires and 
then ask for a quotation based on your cir- 
cumstances (number and type of cars, 
number and age of drivers, etc.). 


If you will need to fly out of the nearest 
major airport on business trips, you will do 
well to check out the options for and costs 
of getting from your home to the airport, 
which may include a bus, limo service, or a 
flight from a local airport. Find out what 
transportation links there are with the 
nearest metropolitan area. For the three or 
four trips we make annually to Boston, 85 
miles away, we rely on a good bus service 
from Keene, 5 miles away. This choice may 
not save any time but definitely eliminates 
the anxiety of driving in downtown Boston 
— a madhouse by any standard. 


Country Careers 
(Successful Ways to Live 
and Work in the Country) 


Jerry Germer, 1993; 274 pp. 
ISBN 0-471-57582-8 
$14.95 postpaid 
from John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc./Eastern 
Distribution Ctr., 

| Wiley Drive, 
Somerset, 

NJ 08873; 
800/225-5945 
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Near-Life Experiences 


Jon Carroll has edited successful national 
magazines like New West, and he wrote 
for the original Rolling Stone. But it tums 
out his highest talent is issuing 800-word 
epistles (one each weekday in the San 
Francisco Chronicle) whose gentle tone 
almost always belies their profundity. 
And his range never ceases to amaze. 
Columns like “I Think I'm Losing My 
Whatchamacallit” leave readers spitting 
coffee across the room in a fit of glee; 
the next column might be a quiet, 
deeply moving meditation on ordinary 
suffering in minutely observed detail, or 
grace and courage in the face of such 
suffering, such as the hospital chaplain 
who offers a weekly memorial service for 
the AIDS patients who have died. Then 
there's his annual Thanksgiving column, 
which is guaranteed to induce rapture 
at the sheer good fortune of being alive. 


This collection of |00 of Carroll's best 
pieces shows why Northem Californians 
are lucky to have Carroll to breakfast 
five days a week; maybe the gods will 
smile and he will finally get his due as a 
kind of national treasure: someone who 
can write with real insight and feeling 
about love, daily miracles, and the 
ceaseless struggles for beauty and com- 
passion amid all the venality — and 
deliver top value for your newspaper- 
entertainment dollar. —Phil Catalfo 


| Must Arise and Go Far Away Now 

The one thing | really wanted to do during 
my trip to Ireland was to stand near the 
Lake Isle of Innisfree and recite the William 
Butler Yeats poem concerning same. 


My younger daughter was with me. | 
thought that this direct encounter with 
poetry might be instructive for her. “Il owe 
it all,” she would tell reporters later upon 
receiving the Nobel Prize for Literature, 
“to that moment on the banks of the Lough 
Gill when my late father read out loud those 
majestic words that still . . .” and so forth. 


| had thought that Innisfree might be hard 
to find — it is, after all, a symbol of remote 
rural harmony — but Yeats is something of 
a cottage industry in county Sligo, and the 
way is clearly marked. 


“Lake Isle of Innisfree,” the sign said. 
“Danger: Traffic entering from right.” 


As we drove, my wife recited the poem, 
and the three of us discussed it. That took 
about 45 seconds; it’s not what you call 

a poem rich in subtext. 


“Sounds like Yeats needed a vacation,” 
said my daughter. 


“In the bee-loud glade,” | said, quoting. 


“If there are bees,” said my daughter, “I’m 
not getting out of the car.” 


We followed the signs; we arrived at a 
stony parking area. County Sligo had 
thoughtfully provided toilet facilities for 
Yeats lovers. The day had been dank and 
wet; we were the only people there. 


“Where's Innisfree?” asked my daughter. 


| point to the earth. “See the bent grasses, 
indicative of those who have come before. 
It is the path to the viewing area. Thus, 
Innisfree is that inspirational isle to 

the right.” 


“There’s another island over there,” said 
my wife. 

“Wrong direction and too small,” | said. 
We tromped over the grass. We sank 
ankle-deep in muck. 


“| can see it from here,” said my daughter, 
retreating. | went a little farther. | opened 

my book. “I will arise and go now; and go 

to Innisfree, and a small cabin build there, 

of clay and wattles made.” 


“What?” shouted my daughter, on higher 
ground. 


“Wattles,” | yeiled back. “Slender branches 
and reeds.” | had looked it up. 


| continued to read, gesturing at appropri- 
ate moments to the island. “And | shall 
have some peace there — ” 


“Where?” my daughter yelled. 


“There,” | said, pointing. “Where peace 
comes dropping goddammit slow.” 


| finished the poem and slogged back to the 
car. As we drove back to the main road, 
my wife leafed through a guidebook. “Lis- 
ten to this,” she said. “The tiny Lake Isle 

of Innisfree. Tiny. It must have been that 
other one. You had the wrong island.” 


“It hardly matters,” | said. “It’s all symbolic. 
It’s really the idea of islands that concerns 
the poet here.” 

My wife made a small noise in her throat. 


“At least there weren’t bees,” said my 
daughter. 


Near-Life Experiences 

Jon Carroll, 1993; 212 pp. 

ISBN 0-81 18-0307-4 

$9.95 ($13.45 postpaid) from Chronicle 
Books/Order Dept., 275 5th Street, 

San Francisco, CA 94103; 800/722-6657 


Hotel Reservations Network 


Now anyone can get discount reserva- 
tions for respectable hotels in the US 
and abroad. Would you believe a first- 
class room for $60 a night on Oahu? 
How ‘bout an economy-class room in 
New York City for $45? Just call. There's 
no fee; the hotels pay HRN for steering 
lots of customers their way. Because the 
good prices depend upon whether or not 
the hotel you choose is filled, it's prudent 
to book early. I've not used this service, 


but my spies tell me it works as adver- 
tised if you can live with limitations on 
certain popular dates, and some dis- 
counts that are less than amazing. Ask 
about rent-a-car deals, too. (HRN has 
competitors, but | have no experience 
with them, vicarious or otherwise.) 

—J. Baldwin 


Hotel Reservations Network: 
800/96-HOTEL 


Samp.Le Hote: RATES 


New York From $45 From $90 From $120 $35 to $130 
"Boston | From $35 From $85 From $109 $35 to $106 

Chicago From $45 From $59 From $109 $25 to $120 
‘San Francisco | From$39 From $89 From $119 $130 

Washington From $39 From $59 From $90 $25 to $120 
‘tendon From$70 From$100—| From$ise $40%0 
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Vernor Vinge’s vision of a technological “singularity” in humanity's near future has haunted me 
since I first read of it in his science-fiction novel, Marooned in Realtime (1986). I’m persuaded that 
the acceleration of technology-acceleration is even now distorting human institutions and expecta- 
tions, whether or not we are approaching a metaphorical “event horizon” beyond which everything 
becomes unrecognizable. 


When I invited Vinge to write something about his current views on the singularity for the recent 
issue of Whole Earth Review that I guest-edited, he replied that he had just presented a paper on 
the subject for the VISION-21 Symposium, sponsored by the NASA Lewis Research Center and 
the Ohio Aerospace Institute. In due course he revised the piece and sent it along. I can think of no 
other technical paper that has so many references to science-fiction literature, as well it should. 


Vinge is a mathematician at San Diego State University, specializing in distributed computing and 
computer architecture. One of his short stories, “True Names” (1981), is often mentioned along with 
John Brunner’s Shockwave Rider and William Gibson’s Neuromancer as an inspiration to the 
current generation of online computer pioneers. Vinge’s two “Realtime” novels (combined in Across 
Realtime — 1991) have been nominated for Hugo Awards, science fiction’s top prize. His new 
novel, A Fire Upon the Deep, won the 1993 Hugo; it’s reviewed on p. 95. —Stewart Brand 


A slightly different version of this article was presented at the VISION-21 Symposium sponsored 
by NASA Lewis Research Center and the Ohio Aerospace Institute, March 30-31, 1993. 
—Vernor Vinge 
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1. What Is the ¢ Biological science may provide means to 


Sin gularity? improve natural human intellect. 

The first three possibilities depend on improvements 
in computer hardware. Progress in hardware has fol- 
lowed an amazingly steady curve in the last few dec- 
ades. Based on this trend, I believe that the creation 
of greater-than-human intelligence will occur during 
the next thirty years. (Charles Platt has pointed out 
he acceler- that AI enthusiasts have been making claims like this 
ation of technological progress = foy thirty years. Just so I’m not guilty of a relative- 
has been the central feature of this time ambiguity, let me be more specific: I’ll be sur- 


century. We are on the edge of prised if this event occurs before 2005 or after 2030.) 
change comparable to the rise of 


human life on Earth. The precise 
cause of this change is the immi- 
nent creation by technology of 
entities with greater-than-human 
intelligence. Science may achieve 


What are the consequences of this event? When 
greater-than-human intelligence drives progress, 
that progress will be much more rapid. In fact, there 
seems no reason why progress itself would not in- 
volve the creation of still more intelligent entities — 
this breakthrough by several ona still-shorter time scale. The best analogy I see is 
means (and this is another reason © the evolutionary past: animals can adapt to prob- 
for having confidence that the lems and make inventions, but often no faster than 
natural selection can do its work — the world acts as 
its own simulator in the case of natural selection. We 
¢ Computers that are humans have the ability to internalize the world and 
“awake” and superhumanly conduct what-if’s in our heads; we can solve many 
intelligent may be devel- problems thousands of times faster than natural se- 
oped. (To date, there has lection could. Now, by creating the means to execute 
been much controversy as those simulations at much higher speeds, we are en- 
to whether we can create tering a regime as radically different from our hu- 


human equivalence aie man past as we humans are from the lower animals. 
machine. But if the answer 


is “yes,” then there is little 
doubt that more intelligent 
beings can be constructed 
shortly thereafter.) 


event will occur): 


This change will be a throwing-away of all the hu- 
man rules, perhaps in the blink of an eye — an expo- 
nential runaway beyond any hope of control. Devel- 
opments that were thought might only happen in 

“a million years” (if ever) will likely happen in the 


e Large computer networks next century. 


(and their associated users) 
may “wake up” as super- 
humanly intelligent entities. 


It’s fair to call this event a singularity (“the Singu- 
larity” for the purposes of this piece). It is a point 
where our old models must be discarded and a new 


¢ Computer /human in- reality rules, a point that will loom vaster and vaster 
terfaces may become so over human affairs until the notion becomes a com- 
intimate that users oy monplace. Yet when it finally happens, it may still be 
reasonably be considered a great surprise and a greater unknown. In the 1950s 


superhumanly intelligent. very few saw it: Stan Ulam! paraphrased John von 
Neumann as saying: 


One conversation centered on the ever-accel- 
erating progress of technology and changes in 
the mode of human life, which gives the ap- 
pearance of approaching some essential singu- 
larity in the history of the race beyond which 
human affairs, as we know them, could not 
continue. 


Von Neumann even uses the term singularity, 
though it appears he is thinking of normal progress, 
not the creation of superhuman intellect. (For me, 
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the superhumanity is the essence 
of the Singularity. Without that 
we would get a glut of technical 
riches, never properly absorbed.) 


The 1960s saw recognition of 
some of the implications of 
superhuman intelligence. I. J. 
Good? wrote: 


Let an ultraintelligent 
machine be defined as a 
machine that can far surpass 
all the intellectual activities 
of any man however clever. 
Since the design of ma- 
chines is one of these intel- 
lectual activities, an 
ultraintelligent machine 
could design even better 
machines; there would then 
unquestionably be an “intel- 
ligence explosion,” and the 
intelligence of man would 
be left far behind. Thus the 
first ultraintelligent ma- 
chine is the last invention 
that man need ever make, 
provided that the machine 
is docile enough to tell us 
how to keep it under con- 
trol... . It is more probable 
than not that, within the 
twentieth century, an 
ultraintelligent machine 
will be built and that it 

will be the last invention 
that man need make. 


Good has captured the essence 

of the runaway, but he does not 
pursue its most disturbing conse- 
quences. Any intelligent machine 
of the sort he describes would not 
be humankind’s “tool” — any 
more than humans are the tools of 
rabbits, robins, or chimpanzees. 


Through the sixties and seventies 
and eighties, recognition of the 
cataclysm spread. Perhaps it was 
the science-fiction writers who 
felt the first concrete impact. After 


all, the “hard” science-fiction 
writers are the ones who try to 
write specific stories about all 

that technology may do for us. 
More and more, these writers felt 
an Opaque wall across the future. 
Once, they could put such fanta- 
sies millions of years in the future. 
Now they saw that their most dili- 
gent extrapolations resulted 

in the unknowable . . . soon. 

Once, galactic empires might 
have seemed a Posthuman 
domain. Now, sadly, even inter- 
planetary ones are. 


What about the coming decades, 
as we slide toward the edge? How 
will the approach of the Singular- 
ity spread across the human 
world view? For a while yet, the 
general critics of machine sapi- 
ence will have good press. After 
all, until we have hardware as 
powerful as a human brain it is 
probably foolish to think we’ll be 
able to create human-equivalent 
(or greater) intelligence. (There is 
the farfetched possibility that we 
could make a human equivalent 
out of less powerful hardware 

— if we were willing to give up 
speed, if we were willing to settle 
for an artificial being that was lit- 
erally slow. But it’s much more 
likely that devising the software 
will be a tricky process, involving 
lots of false starts and experimen- 
tation. If so, then the arrival of 
self-aware machines will not hap- 
pen until after the development of 
hardware that is substantially 
more powerful than humans’ 
natural equipment.) 


But as time passes, we should 

see more symptoms. The dilemma 
felt by science-fiction writers will 
be perceived in other creative en- 
deavors. (I have heard thoughtful 
comicbook writers worry about 
how to create spectacular effects 


when everything visible can be 
produced by the technologically 
commonplace.) We will see auto- 
mation replacing higher- and 
higher-level jobs. We have tools 
right now (symbolic math pro- 
grams, cad /cam) that release us 
from most low-level drudgery. 
Put another way: the work that 

is truly productive is the domain 
of a steadily smaller and more 
elite fraction of humanity. In the 
coming of the Singularity, we will 
see the predictions of true techno- eee 
logical unemployment finally 
come true. 


Another symptom of progress to- 
ward the Singularity: ideas them- 
selves should spread ever faster, 
and even the most radical will 
quickly become commonplace. 


And what of the arrival of the 
Singularity itself? What can be | 
said of its actual appearance? 

Since it involves an intellectual 

runaway, it will probably occur 

faster than any technical revolu- 

tion seen so far. The precipitating 

event will likely be unexpected — 

perhaps even by the researchers 

involved (“But all our previous 

models were catatonic! We were 

just tweaking some parameters 

...”). If networking is widespread 

enough (into ubiquitous embed- 

ded systems), it may seem as if 

our artifacts as a whole had sud- 

denly awakened. 


And what happens a month or 
two (or a day or two) after that? : 
I have only analogies to point to: 
The rise of humankind. We will 
be in the Posthuman era. And for 
all my technological optimism, I 
think I'd be more comfortable if I 
were regarding these transcen- 
dental events from one thousand 
years’ remove... instead of | 
twenty. 
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2. Can the Singularity 
Be Avoided? 


ell, maybe it 
won't happen at all: sometimes I 
try to imagine the symptoms we 
should expect to see if the Singu- 
larity is not to develop. There are 
the widely respected arguments 
of Penrose? and Searle against 
the practicality of machine sapi- 
ence. In August 1992, Thinking 
Machines Corporation held a 
workshop to investigate “How 
We Will Buiid a Machine That 
Thinks.” As you might guess 
from the workshop’s title, the 
participants were not especially 
supportive of the arguments 
against machine intelligence. In 
fact, there was general agreement 
that minds can exist on non- 
biological substrates and that 
algorithms are of central impor- 
tance to the existence of minds. 
However, there was much debate 
about the raw hardware power 
present in organic brains. A mi- 
nority felt that the largest 1992 
computers were within three or- 
ders of magnitude of the power 
of the human brain. The majority 
of the participants agreed with 
Hans Moravec’s estimateS that 
we are ten to forty years away 
from hardware parity. And yet 
there was another minority who 
conjectured that the computa- 
tional competence of single neu- 
rons may be far higher than gen- 
erally believed. If so, our present 
computer hardware might be as 
much as ten orders of magnitude 
short of the equipment we carry 
around in our heads. If this is true 
(or for that matter, if the Penrose 
or Searle critique is valid), we 


might never see a Singularity. In- 
stead, in the early ‘00s we would 
find our hardware performance 
curves beginning to level off — 
because of our inability to auto- 
mate the design work needed to 
support further hardware im- 
provements. We’d end up with 
some very powerful hardware, 
but without the ability to push it 
further. Commercial digital signal 
processing might be awesome, 
giving an analog appearance even 
to digital operations, but nothing 
would ever “wake up” and there 
would never be the intellectual 
runaway that is the essence of the 
Singularity. It would likely be 
seen as a golden age... and it 
would also be an end of progress. 
This is very like the future pre- 
dicted by Gunther Stent, who 
explicitly cites the development 
of transhuman intelligence as a 
sufficient condition to break his 
projections. 


But if the technological Singular- 
ity can happen, it will. Even if all 
the governments of the world 
were to understand the “threat” 
and be in deadly fear of it, 
progress toward the goal would 
continue. The competitive advan- 
tage — economic, military, even 
artistic — of every advance in 
automation is so compelling that 
forbidding such things merely 
assures that someone else will 
get them first. 


Eric Drexler has provided spec- 
tacular insights about how far 
technical improvement may 
go.” He agrees that superhuman 
intelligences will be available in 
the near future. But Drexler ar- 
gues that we can confine such 
transhuman devices so that 
their results can be examined 
and used safely. 


I argue that confinement is in- 


trinsically impractical. Imagine 
yourself locked in your home 
with only limited data access to 
the outside, to your masters. If 
those masters thought at a rate 

— say — one million times slower 
than you, there is little doubt that 
over a period of years (your time) 
you could come up with a way 

to escape. I call this “fast think- 
ing” form of superintelligence 
“weak superhumanity.” Such a 
“weakly superhuman” entity 
would probably burn out in a few 
weeks of outside time. “Strong 
superhumanity” would be more 
than cranking up the clock speed 
on a human-equivalent mind. 

It’s hard to say precisely what 
“strong superhumanity” would 
be like, but the difference appears 
to be profound. Imagine running 
a dog mind at very high speed. 
Would a thousand years of doggy 
living add up to any human in- 
sight? Many speculations about 
superintelligence seem to be 
based on the weakly superhuman 
model. I believe that our best 
guesses about the post-Singular- 
ity world can be obtained by 
thinking on the nature of strong 
superhumanity. I will return to 
this point. 

Another approach to confinement 
is to build rules into the mind of 
the created superhuman entity. I 
think that any rules strict enough 
to be effective would also pro- 
duce a device whose ability was 
clearly inferior to the unfettered 
versions (so human competition 
would favor the development of 
the more dangerous models). 


If the Singularity cannot be pre- 
vented or confined, just how bad 
could the Posthuman era be? Well 
... pretty bad. The physical ex- 
tinction of the human race is one 
possibility. (Or, as Eric Drexler 
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put it of nanotechnology: given all that such technology 
can do, perhaps governments would simply decide that 
they no longer need citizens.) Yet physical extinction 
may not be the scariest possibility. Think of the differ- 
ent ways we relate to animals. A Posthuman world 
would still have plenty of niches where human-equiva- 
lent automation would be desirable: embedded systems 
in autonomous devices, self-aware daemons in the 
lower functioning of larger sentients. (A strongly super- 
human intelligence would likely be a Society of Minds 
with some very competent components.) Some of these 
human equivalents might be used for nothing more 
than digital signal processing. Others might be very 
humanlike, yet with a onesidedness, a dedication that 
would put them in a mental hospital in our era. Though 
none of these creatures might be flesh-and-blood hu- 
mans, they might be the closest things in the new envi- 
ronment to what we call human now. 


I have argued above that we cannot prevent the Singu- 
larity, that its coming is an inevitable consequence of 
humans’ natural competitiveness and the possibilities 
inherent in technology. And yet: we are the initiators. 
Even the largest avalanche is triggered by small things. 
We have the freedom to establish initial conditions, to 
make things happen in ways that are less inimical than 
others. Of course (as with starting avalanches), it may 
not be clear what the right guiding nudge really is: 


3. Other Paths to the Singularity 


hen people speak of creating super- 
humanly intelligent beings, they are usually imagining 
an AI project. But as I noted at the beginning of this ar- 
ticle, there are other paths to superhumanity. Computer 
networks and human-computer interfaces seem more 
mundane than AI, yet they could lead to the Singular- 
ity. I call this contrasting approach Intelligence Ampli- 
fication (IA). IA is proceeding very naturally, in most 
cases not even recognized for what it is by its develop- 
ers. But every time our ability to access information and 
to communicate it to others is improved, in some sense 
we have achieved an increase over natural intelligence. 
Even now, the team of a Ph.D. human and good com- 
puter workstation (even an off-net workstation) could 
probably max any written intelligence test in existence. 


And it’s very likely that IA is a much easier road to the 
achievement of superhumanity than pure AI. In hu- 
mans, the hardest development problems have already 
been solved. Building up from within ourselves ought 
to be easier than figuring out what we really are and 
then building machines that are all of that. And there is 
at least conjectural precedent for this approach. Cairns- 
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Smith? has speculated that bio- 
logical life may have begun as an 
adjunct to still more primitive life 
based on crystalline growth. Lynn 
Margulis (in! and elsewhere) has 
made strong arguments that mu- 
tualism is a great driving force in 
evolution. 


Note that I am not proposing 
that AI research be ignored. AI 
advances will often have applica- 
tions in IA, and vice versa. I am 
suggesting that we recognize that 
in network and interface research 
there is something as profound 
(and potentially wild) as artificial 
intelligence. With that insight, we 
may see projects that are not as 
directly applicable as conven- 
tional interface and network de- 
sign work, but which serve to ad- 
vance us toward the Singularity 
along the IA path. 


Here are some possible projects 
that take on special significance, 
given the IA point of view: 


Human/computer team automation: 
Take problems that are normally 
considered for purely machine 
solution (like hillclimbing prob- 
lems), and design programs and 
interfaces that take advantage of 
humans’ intuition and available 
computer hardware. Considering 
the bizarreness of higher-dimen- 
sional hillclimbing problems 
(and the neat algorithms that 
have been devised for their 
solution), some very interesting 
displays and control tools could 
be provided to the human team 
member. 


Human/computer symbiosis in art: 
Combine the graphic generation 
capability of modern machines 
and the esthetic sensibility of 
humans. Of course, an enormous 
amount of research has gone into 
designing computer aids for art- 
ists. I’m suggesting that we ex- 
plicitly aim for a greater merging 
of competence, that we explicitly 
recognize the cooperative ap- 
proach that is possible. Karl Sims 
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has done wonderful work in 
this direction." 


Human/computer teams at chess 
tournaments: We already have 
programs that can play better 
than almost all humans. But 

how much work has been done 
on how this power could be used 
by a human, to get something 
even better? If such teams were 
allowed in at least some chess 
tournaments, it could have the 
positive effect on IA research that 
allowing computers in tourna- 
ments had for the corresponding 
niche in AI. 


Interfaces that allow computer and 
network access without requiring 
the human to be tied to one 

spot, sitting in front of a com- 
puter. (This aspect of IA fits 
so well with known economic 


advantages that lots of effort is al- 


ready being spent on it.) 


More symmetrical decision support 
systems. A popular research/ 
product area in recent years has 
been decision support systems. 
This is a form of IA, but may be 
too focused on systems that are 
oracular. As much as the pro- 
gram giving the user information, 
there must be the idea of the user 
giving the program guidance. 


Local area nets to make human 
teams more effective than their 
component members. This is gen- 
erally the area of “groupware”; 
the change in viewpoint here 
would be to regard the group ac- 
tivity as a combination organism. 


In one sense, this suggestion’s 
goal might be to invent a “Rules 
of Order” for such combination 
operations. For instance, group 
focus might be more easily main- 
tained than in classical meetings. 
Individual members’ expertise 
could be isolated from ego issues 
so that the contribution of differ- 
ent members is focused on the 
team project. And of course 
shared databases could be used 
much more conveniently than in 


conventional committee opera- 
tions. 


The Internet as a combination hu- 
man/machine tocl. Of all the items 
on the list, progress in this is pro- 
ceeding the fastest. The power 
and influence of the Internet are 
vastly underestimated. The very 
anarchy of the worldwide net’s 
development is evidence of its 


potential. As connectivity, band- 
width, archive size, and computer 
speed all increase, we are seeing 
something like Lynn Margulis’s 
vision of the biosphere as data 
processor recapitulated, but at a 
million times greater speed and 
with millions of humanly intelli- 
gent agents (ourselves). 


The above examples illustrate 
research that can be done within 
the context of contemporary com- 
puter science departments. There 
are other paradigms. For exam- 
ple, much of the work in artificial 
intelligence and neural nets 
would benefit from a closer con- 
nection with biological life. In- 
stead of simply trying to model 


and understand biological life 
with computers, research could 
be directed toward the creation 
of composite systems that rely on 
biological life for guidance, or for 
the features we don’t understand 
well enough yet to implement in 
hardware. A longtime dream of 
science fiction has been direct 
brain-to-computer interfaces. 

In fact, concrete work is being 
done in this area: 


Limb prosthetics is a topic of direct 
commercial applicability. Nerve- 
to-silicon transducers can be 
made. This is an exciting near- 
term step toward direct 
communication. 


Direct links into brains seem 
feasible, if the bit rate is low: 
given human learning flex- 
ibility, the actual brain neu- 
ron targets might not have to be 

precisely selected. Even 100 bits 

per second would be of great use 
to stroke victims who would oth- 
erwise be confined to menu- 
driven interfaces. 


Plugging into the optic trunk has 
the potential for bandwidths of 

1 Mbit/second or so. But for this, 
we need to know the fine-scale ar- 
chitecture of vision, and we need 
to place an enormous web of elec- 
trodes with exquisite precision. 

If we want our high-bandwidth 
connection to add to the paths 
already present in the brain, the 
problem becomes vastly more 
intractable. Just sticking a grid of 
high-bandwidth receivers into a 
brain certainly won’t do it. But 
suppose that the high-bandwidth 
grid were present as the brain 
structure was setting up, as the 
embryo developed. That suggests: 


Animal embryo experiments. I 
wouldn’t expect any IA success 
in the first years of such research, 
but giving developing brains 
access to complex simulated neu- 
ral structures might, in the long 
run, produce animals with addi- 
tional sense paths and interesting 
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intellectual abilities. 


I had hoped that this discussion 
of IA would yield some clearly 
safer approaches to the Singu- 
larity (after all, [A allows our 
participation in a kind of tran- 
scendence). Alas, about all I am 
sure of is that these proposals 
should be considered, that they 
may give us more options. But as 
for safety — some of the sugges- 
tions are a little scary on their 
face. IA for individual humans 
creates a rather sinister elite. We 
humans have millions of years of 
evolutionary baggage that makes 
us regard competition in a deadly 
light. Much of that deadliness 
may not be necessary in today’s 
world, one where losers take on 
the winners’ tricks and are co- 
opted into the winners’ enter- 
prises. A creature that was built 
de novo might possibly be a much 
more benign entity than one 
based on fang and talon. 


The problem is not simply that 
the Singularity represents the 
passing of humankind from cen- 
ter stage, but that it contradicts 
our most deeply held notions of 
being. I think a closer look at the 
notion of strong superhumanity 
can show why that is. 


4. Strong 
Superhumanity and the 
Best We Can Ask For 


uppose we could 
tailor the Singularity. Suppose we 
could attain our most extravagant 
hopes. What then would we ask 
for? That humans themselves 
would become their own suc- 
cessors, that whatever injustice 
occurred would be tempered by 
our knowledge of our roots. For 
those who remained unaltered, 


the goal would be benign treat- 
ment (perhaps even giving the 
stay-behinds the appearance of 
being masters of godlike slaves). 
It could be a golden age that also 
involved progress (leaping Stent’s 
barrier). Immortality (or at least a 
lifetime as long as we can make 
the universe survive) would be 
achievable. 


But in this brightest and kindest 
world, the philosophical prob- 
lems themselves become intimi- 
dating. A mind that stays at the 
same capacity cannot live forever; 
after a few thousand years it 
would look more like a repeating 
tape loop than a person. To live 
indefinitely long, the mind itself 
must grow ... and when it be- 
comes great enough, and looks 
back . .. what fellow-feeling can 
it have with the soul that it was 
originally? The later being would 
be everything the original was, 
but vastly more. And so even for 
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the individual, the Cairns-Smith 
or Lynn Margulis notion of new 
life growing incrementally out 
of the old must still be valid. 


This “problem” about immortal- 
ity comes up in much more direct 
ways. The notion of ego and self- 
awareness has been the bedrock 
of the hardheaded rationalism of 
the last few centuries. Yet now 
the notion of self-awareness is 
under attack from the artificial 
intelligence people. Intelligence 
Amplification undercuts our 
concept of ego from another di- 
rection. The post-Singularity 
world will involve extremely 
high-bandwidth networking. A 
central feature of strongly super- 
human entities will likely be their 
ability to communicate at variable 
bandwidths, including ones far 
higher than speech or written 
messages. What happens when 


pieces of ego can be copied and 
merged, when self-awareness 
can grow or shrink to fit the 
nature of the problems under 
consideration? These are essential 
features of strong superhumanity 
and the Singularity. Thinking 
about them, one begins to feel 
how essentially strange and 
different the Posthuman era will 
be — no matter how cleverly and 
benignly it is brought to be. 


From one angle, the vision fits 
many of our happiest dreams: 

a time unending, where we can 
truly know one another and un- 
derstand the deepest mysteries. 
From another angle, it’s a lot 
like the worst-case scenario 

I imagined earlier. 


In fact, I think the new era is 
simply too different to fit into the 
classical frame of good and evil. 
That frame is based on the idea 


of isolated, immutable minds con- 
nected by tenuous, low-bandwith 
links. But the post-Singularity 
world does fit with the larger tra- 
dition of change and cooperation 
that started long ago (perhaps 
even before the rise of biological 
life). I think certain notions of eth- 
ics would apply in such an era. 
Research into IA and high-band- 
width communications should 
improve this understanding. I see 
just the glimmerings of this now; 
perhaps there are rules for distin- 
guishing self from others on the 
basis of bandwidth of connection. 
And while mind and self will be 
vastly more labile than in the 
past, much of what we value 
(knowledge, memory, thought) 
need never be lost. I think Free- 
man Dyson has it right when he 
says, “God is what mind becomes 
when it has passed beyond the 
scale of our comprehension.” 2 ® 


Across Realtime « A Fire Upon the Deep 


Veror Vinge combines good storytelling 
with fiercely original ideas in these two 
tales of the human future. Across 
Realtime is set on Earth, among humans 
left stranded and baffled on the other 
side of the Singularity, capable of travel- 
ing only one direction in time. A Fire 
Upon the Deep reminds me of Olaf 
Stapledon’s epic Starmaker with its 
exploration of mind and mental commu- 
nication at an astronomical scale. Com- 
pelling ideas in the book include the 
problems and advantages of group 
mind, galactic communications turbidity, 
and the prospect of civilizations aspiring 
to godhood. —SB 


“By 2200, we could increase human in- 
telligence itself. And intelligence is the 
basis of all progress. My guess is that by 
midcentury, any goal — any goal you can 
state objectively, without internal contra- 
dictions — could be achieved. And what 
would things be like fifty years after that? 
There would still be goals and there 
would still be striving, but not what 

we could understand. 


“To call that time ‘the Extinction’ is absurd. 
It was a Singularity, a place where extrapo- 
lation breaks down and new models must 
be applied. And those new models are 
beyond our intelligence.” 


Della’s face was aglow. It was hard for 
Wil to believe that this was the fabrication 
of an “exterminator.” In the beginning at 
least, these had been human ideas and 
human dreams. 


“It’s a funny thing, Wil. | left civilization in 
2202. Miguel had died just a few years ear- 
lier. That meant more to me than any Big 
Picture. | wanted to be alone for a while, 
and the Gatewood’s Star mission seemed 
ideal. | spent forty years there, and was 
bobbled out for almost twelve hundred. | 
fully expected that when | got back, civili- 
zation would be unintelligible.” Her smile 
twisted. “I was very surprised to find Earth 
empty. But then, what could be less intelli- 
gible than a total absence of intelligence? 
From the nineteenth century on, futurists 
wondered about the destiny of science. 
And now, from the other side of the Sin- 
gularity, the mystery is just as deep. 


“There was no Extinction, Wil. Mankind 
simply graduated, and you and | and the 
rest missed graduation night.” 

—Across Realtime 


Some of the postings were tantalizing — 
Crypto: 0 

Syntax: 43 


As received by: OOB shipboard ad hoc 
Language path: Wobblings >> Baeloresk >> 
Triskweline, SjK units 


From: Cricketsong under the High Willow 
[Cricketsong is a synthetic race created 

as a jape/experiment/instrument by the 
High Willow upon its Transcendence. 
Cricketsong has been on the Net for more 
than ten thousand years. Apparently it is a 
fanatical studier of paths to Transcendence. 
For eight thousand years it has been the 
heaviest poster on “Where are they now” 
and related groups. There is no evidence 
that any Cricketsong settlement has itself 
Transcended. 


Across Realtime 

Vernor Vinge. Baen Books, 1991; 545 pp. 
ISBN 0-671-72098-8 

$5.99 ($7.49 postpaid) from Simon & 
Schuster/Order Dept., 200 Old Tappan 
Road, Old Tappan, Nj 07675; 800/223-2336 
A Fire Upon the Deep 

Vernor Vinge. Tor Books, 1992; 613 pp. 
ISBN 0-812-51528-5 

$5.99 ($7.49 postpaid) from Publishers 
Book & Audio, P. O. Box 070059, Staten 
Island, NY 10307; 800/288-2131 
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BY WILLIAM H. CALVIN TRANSITION 


I guess the critical parameter is how fast the Singularity takes place once the first-order workalikes come into existence. 


If there is an intellectual runaway (ultra-intelligent machines quickly making even more intelligent ones), and progress 
speeds up by a ratio like that of human progress over natural evolution, there will be no possibility of human control. 
(Sometimes I feel as though I’m sitting on a beautiful beach, watching a tsunami sweeping in upon me.) 


If the process takes five or ten decades, then planning such as William Calvin discusses here is critically important. 
And since no one knows the “transition speed,” we'd better take the planning very seriously. 


—Vernor Vinge 


soon, a computer will start to 
engage in conversation — to chat. 
Even as a first-order approxima- 
tion, lacking most humanlike 
behaviors, this workalike will 

set in motion one of those his- 
torical transitions; afterward, 
nothing will be the same. Per- 
haps this change won’t qualify 

as a singularity — an instant shift 
into totally unpredictable conse- 
quences — but we surely have 

a major transition coming up in 
the next several generations of 
humankind, and it needs dis- 
cussion now. 


As a neurophysiologist inter- 
ested in how the human cerebral 
cortex’s circuitry allows us to con- 
struct sentences and to speculate 
about tomorrow, I suspect that 
successful “downloading” of an 
individual's brain to a workalike 
computer is unlikely; dementia, 
psychosis, and seizures are all too 
likely. But on the basic question 
— of whether we can build a 
computer that talks like a human, 
is as endearing as our pets, thinks 
in metaphor and multiple levels 
of abstraction — there, I think 
that it will be relatively easy to 
construct a first-order workalike 
that reasons, categorizes, and un- 
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derstands speech. We'll even be 
able to make it run on principles 
closely analogous to those used in 
our brains. I can already see one 
way of doing this, extrapolating 
from known wiring principles 

of the cerebral cortex, and there 
might be ad hoc ways of doing 

it — e.g., artificial intelligence. 


Even the first-order workalike 
will be recognizably “conscious” 
— probably as self-centered as we 
are. And I don’t mean the trivial 
aspects of consciousness (aware, 
awake, sensitive, arousable). This 
consciousness may comprise the 
capacities for focusing attention, 
mental rehearsal, abstraction, 
imagery, subconscious process- 
ing, “what-if” planning, deci- 
sionmaking — and especially 

the narratives we humans tell 
ourselves when awake or dream- 
ing. To the extent that such func- 
tions can operate far faster than 
they do in our own millisecond- 
scale brains, we'll see an aspect 
of “superhuman” emerging 

from the “workalike.” 


But that’s the easy part, just extra- 
polation of existing trends in com- 
puting technology, AI, and neuro- 
physiological understanding. 
There are at least three hard parts. 


PART will be to make sure the 
workalike fits into an ecology 


of animal 
species. Such 
as us. 


Especially us. 
Competition 

is most intense 
between closely 

related species. That’s why none 
of our Australopithecine cousins 
are still around, and why only 
two omnivorous ape species 
have survived (chimpanzee and 
bonobo). Our more immediate 
ancestors probably wiped out 
the others. “To keep every wheel 
and cog,” wrote Aldo Leopold, 
“is the first precaution of in- 
telligent tinkering.”2 


When automation rearrange- 
ments occur so gradually that no 
one starves, they are often benefi- 
cial. Everyone used to gather or 
hunt their own food, but agricul- 
tural technologies have gradually 
reduced the percentage of our 
population that farms to about 3 
percent. That’s freed up many 
people for other pursuits. The 
proportional mix of those “occu- 
pations” changes over time, as in 
the shift from manufacturing jobs 
to service jobs in recent decades. 


Workalikes will further change 
the mix, displacing even some of 
the more educated workers — but 
not without significant benefits. 
Imagine a superhuman teaching 
machine as a teacher’s assistant: 
one that could hold actual conver- 
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sations with students, never got 
bored with drilling, always re- 
membered to provide the neces- 
sary variety to keep students in- 
terested, could tailor the offerings 
to a student’s particular needs, 
and routinely scanned for signs of 
a developmental disorder — say, 
in reading or attention span. 


Silicon superhumans could 
also apply such talents to 
teaching the next generation 
of superhumans, evolving 
still smarter ones just 

by variation and 
selection: after 
all, their star sili- 
con pupil could 
be cloned. There- 
after, each off- 
spring would be 
educated somewhat 
differently. This varia- 
tion might lend de- 
sired traits, values 
such as sociability 
or concern for hu- 
man welfare. 
Again, we could 
select the star pu- 
pil for cloning. 
Since the copying 
includes memories 
to date (that’s the ad- 
vantage of intelligence in silico; 
you can include readout capabili- 
ties for use in cloning), the off- 
spring wouldn’t have to repeat 
their parents’ mistakes. 


ALUES ARE the 
second hard part. 


The first-order workalikes will 
be totally amoral — just raw in- 
telligence and language ability. 
They won’t even come with the 
inherited qualities that make our 
pets safe to be around. (Our pets 
defer to us, mistaking us for their 
mothers or pack leaders; this cog- 
nitive confusion on their part al- 
lows us humans to benefit from 


their inborn social behaviors.) 


How do we build in safeguards? 
My guess is that it will require a 
lot of star-pupil cloning. This grad- 
ual evolution over many superhu- 
man generations might partially 
substitute for biological inherit- 
ance at birth, perhaps minimizing 
sociopathic and risk-taking ten- 
dencies in silicon superhumans. 


If that’s true, it will take many 
decades to get from first-order 
raw intelligence to a safe-without- 
constant-supervision superhu- 
man. The early models could be 
smart and talkative without 
being cautious or wise, a very 
risky combination, and poten- 
tially sociopathic. 


THIRD hard part 
is moderating humanity’s reac- 
tions to the perceived challenge. 


Just as an overenthusiastic im- 


mune-system reaction to a chal- 
lenge can cripple or kill you, so 
human reactions to silicon 


superhumans could profoundly 
traumatize our civilization. A 
serious reaction, once workalikes 
were playing a significant role in 
the economy, could disrupt the 
system that allows the farmers 
to support the other 97 percent 
of us. (Remember that famines 
kill because the distribution sys- 
tem fails, not because there isn’t 
enough food grown somewhere 
in the world.) 


+ The Luddites 

| of the twenty- 
first century 
will be aided 
by some very 
basic features 
of human ethol- 


ogy. Groups try 


to distinguish 
| themselves from 
others. Despite 
the benefits of 
a a common lan- 


jf 


guage, most tribes 
in history have ex- 
aggerated linguistic 
differences with their 
neighbors so as to tell 
friend from foe. The Tur- 
ing Test will be in regular 


' 9 use by people trying to tell 


whether a real human bureau- 

crat is at the other end of the 
phone line. Machines could be 
required to speak in a character- 
istic voice, but it won’t prevent 
“us and them” tensions. 


Workalikes and superhumans 
could also be restricted to certain 
“occupations.” Their entry into 
other areas could be subject to an 
evaluation process that carefully 
tested a new model against a 
sample of real human society. 
When the potential for serious 
side effects is so great, and the 
rate of introduction so potentially 
rapid, we would be well advised 
to adopt procedures similar to 
those with which the FDA tests 
new products for efficacy, safety, 
and side effects. This wouldn’t 
slow the technology’s develop- 
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ment so much as its widespread 
use, and it would allow retreats. 


Workalikes might be restricted to 
a limited sphere of interactions. 
There might be a one-day delay 
rule for distributing output from 
superhumans that only had be- 
ginners’ licenses, to address pro- 
gram-trading hazards. We might 
want the computer equivalent of 
P4 containments for replicating 
viruses. 


UST WHAT IS 
the proper business of this society 
of ours? To make humans “all 
they can be” by removing shack- 
les and optimizing upbringing? 
Or to make computers better than 
humans? Maybe we can do both. 
But during our headlong rush to 
superhumans — a major form of 
tinkering — we need to protect 
humanity. 


The ways that we could introduce 
caution are, however, constrained 
by the drives that are leading us 
to this intelligence transition: 
Curiosity is my primary moti- 
vation — how does intelligence 
come about? — and surely that 

of many computer scientists. But 
even if curiosity for its own sake 
were somehow hobbled, other 
drives lead us in the same 
direction. 


“It takes all the running you can 
do,” said the Red Queen to Alice, 
“to keep in the same place.” If 

we don’t improve the technology, 
someone else will. Historically, 
losing technological races has 
often meant being taken over 

(or eliminated) by your com- 
petitor, whether company or na- 
tion.3 Given the last few decades’ 
growth curves in MIPS and mega- 
bytes, the rest of the world prob- 
ably wouldn’t slow down even if 
the majority decided to do so. 
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Asilomar-like conference will 


Serious threats demand the de- 
velopment of huge computing 
resources, anyway. For example, 
our climate is now known to 
“shift gears” in only a matter 

of a few years,‘ probably via 
rearrangement of ocean currents. 
An abrupt cold shift now (and 
global warming appears to make 
a shift more likely, not less) 
would set off World War III as 
everyone struggled for temper- 
ate lebensraum. It is urgent that 
we understand how to manipu- 
late those climatic gearshifts for 
our own survival. The big ma- 
chines needed for global climatic 
modeling are very similar to 
what one needs for simulating 
brain processes. 


probably mark the beginning of 

a serious response to these chal- 
lenges. Sociologists, sociobiolo- 
gists, philosophers, psychologists, 
historians, primate ethologists, 
evolutionary theorists, cognitive 
neuroscientists, and science-fic- 
tion authors probably have more 
expertise in the three “hard parts” 
than do the people building the 


machines. 


Our civilization will, of course, 

be “playing God” in an ultimate 
sense: evolving a greater intel- 
ligence than currently exists on 
earth. It behooves us to be consid- 
erate creators, wise to the world’s 
fragile nature, sensitive to the 
need for stable footings that pre- 

I don’t see realistic ways of vent backsliding. Or collapse. @ 
“buying time” to make this su- 
perhuman transition at a more 
deliberate pace. The problems 

of superintelligent machines will 
simply need to be faced head-on 
in the next several decades, not 
somehow postponed by slow- 
ing technological progress. An 


William H. Calvin is a neurophysiolo- 
gist at the University of Washington. He 
is the author of such books as The River 
That Flows Uphill (Sierra Club Books, 
1987) and co-author of the forthcoming 
Conversations With Neil’s Brain: 
Seeking the Narrator of Conscious- 
ness (Addison-Wesley, April 1994). 


1. William H. Calvin, The Cerebral Symphony: Seashore Reflections on the Structure 
of Consciousness (Bantam, 1989). 


2. Aldo Leopold, A Sand County Almanac (Oxford University Press, 1949, 1987), 
p. 190. 


3. Paul Colinvaux, The Fates of Nations (Penguin, 1982). 


4. William H. Calvin, The Ascent of Mind: Ice Age Climates and the Evolution of Intelli- 
gence (Bantam, 1990). Also “Greenhouse and Icehouse,” Whole Earth Review 73:106. 
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Textual Poachers 


viewer as an addicted idiot, passively re- 
ceiving broadcasters’ ideology of con- 
sumerism. In truth, fans appropriate ma- 
terial from tv shows, making new mean- 
ing. They write stories and folk songs, 
and even make videos from re-edited 
programs. Not all viewers are as active 
and creative as fans, but it’s clear that 
we need to rethink basic ideas about 
the viewing process. 


For readers like myself who are involved 
with modem interactive technologies 
such as The Well, Internet, multimedia, 
and virtual reality, this book is an impor- 
tant reminder not to view more tradi- 
tional media forms as “passive.” 
—Amy Bruckman 


The colorful term “slash” refers to the 
convention of employing a stroke or 
“slash” to signify a same-sex relationship 
between two characters (Kirk/Spock or K/ 
S) and specifies a genre of fan stories posit- 
ing homoerotic affairs between series pro- 
tagonists. Slash originated as a genre of 
writing within Star Trek fandom in the 
early 1970s, as writers began to suggest, 
however timidly, that Kirk and Spock cared 
more deeply for each other than for any of 
the many female secondary characters who 
brush past them in the original episodes. 


Fan interpretive practice differs from that 
fostered by the educational system and 
preferred by bourgeois culture not simply 
in its object choices or in the degree of 

its intensity, but often in the types of read- 
ing skills it employs, in the ways that fans 
approach texts. From the perspective of 
dominant taste, fans appear to be frighten- 
ingly out of control, undisciplined and un— 
repentant, rogue readers. Rejecting the 
aesthetic distance Bourdieu suggests is a 
cornerstone of bourgeois aesthetics, fans 
enthusiastically embrace favored texts and 
attempt to integrate media representations 
into their own social experience. Unim- 
pressed by institutional authority and ex- 
pertise, fans assert their own right to form 
interpretations, to offer evaluations, and to 
construct cultural canons. Undaunted by 
traditional conceptions of literary and intel- 
lectual property, fans raid mass culture, 
claiming its materials for their own use, 
reworking them as the basis for their own 
cultural creations and social interactions. 


When most people think of a Star Trek fan, they imagine a young 
man with glasses and a polyester uniform stretched tight over his 
paunch. In this book, Henry Jenkins explodes that myth. The typical 
television fan — of Star Trek or any other show — is female, 
educated, and often caught in a job that doesn’t make full use 

of her abilities. ln media fandom, she finds a social and intellectual 
world that is a rich complement to her mundane existence. 


Jenkins also discredits a more pervasive myth — that of the tv 


Textual Poachers 

(Television Fans and Participatory Callers) 
Henry Jenkins, 1992; 343 pp. 

ISBN 0-41 5-90572-9 


$15.95 ($18.45 postpaid) from Routledge, 
Chapman and Hall/Order Dept., 29 W. 
35th Street, New York, NY 1000i-2291; 
212/244-6412 


Covert Culture Sourcebook 


If you live in Beaver, Utah or Wuhu, 
China, finding instant information on 
wearable computers, vinyl fetishes, the 
Shaggs, brain tuners, or beta videos un- 
doubtedly presents a challenge of stag- 
gering magnitude. Even if you live in a 
big city bursting with fringe culture, re- 
source hunting is time-consuming and 
often frustrating. 


Covert Culture is your one-stop shopping 
tool for specialty zines, books, videos, 
music, and technologies that most folks 
consider just on the other side of “nor- 
mal.” Former Whole Earth editor Rich- 
ard Kadrey has designed a sort of Hit 
Parade from a vast and eclectic bank of 
resources. Spend some time thumbing 
through it before looking up specifics; if 
you re interested in cryonics, a look in 
the index wiil point you to page 62, but 
g look under “sexuality” does not point 
you to Cross Talk — a newszine for 

the transsexual/transvestite community 
— on the same page. 


But no matter; browsing is more than 
half the fun. Helpful access information 
makes the other half — actually order- 
ing that Skulls Unlimited catalog — 

a snap. —Lorry Fleming 


* 
Papa Jim Botanica 

Catalog free from: Papa Jim Botanica, 
P.O. Box 14128, San Antonio, TX 78214; 
210-922-6665 


A mail order source of incense, perfumes 
and magic talismans, jewelry and books. 
They also carry what appears to be every 
tarot deck ever created — a full 25 catalog 
pages worth. Unfortunately, they don’t take 
checks, but they do take charge cards and 
will ship COD. 


The Adult BBS Guidebook 

by Billy Wildhack. 1993; 126 pp. 
$12.50 ppd from: Keyhole Publications, 
P. O. Box 35, Sycamore, IL 60178 


Explore the seamier side of cyberspace 
with this guidebook to the parts of the 
global information highway you're not 
supposed to know about. Over four dozen 


Covert 
Culture 


Sourcebook 
(A Guide to 


Fringe Culture) 
Richard Kadrey. 
St. Martin’s Press, 
1993; 224 pp. ISBN 6-312-09776-X 
$12.95 ($15.95 postpaid) from Publishers 
Book & Audio, P. O. Box 070059, Staten 
Island, NY 10307; 800/288-2131 


BBSs are thoroughly profiled, with specs 
that include which systems have online chat 
services, downloadable GIF files, personal 
ads, etc. The book’s introduction would be 
useful to anyone new to the BBS world. 


Extropy 

$30/6 issues from: Extropy, P. O. Box 
77243, Los Angeles, CA 90007-0243; 
email: more@usc.edu 


“The Journal of Transhumanist Thought,” 
explains the subtitle. While physically small, 
this is a serious-minded zine, dense with 
ideas and data, put together by a group 
trying to lay the foundation for rational 
thought and action in the technologically- 
exploding world of the near future. Their 
areas of interests/obsessions include life 
extension, Artificial Intelligence, smart 
drugs, space habitation, artificial life, 
nanotechnology and “futurist morality.” 


Tetsuo 

$83.90 ppd from: Fox Lorber Video, 419 
Park Ave. S., New York, NY 10016; 
800-862-8900 


A surreal and funny action fiim that’s sort 
of a cyberpunk retelling of Kafka’s “The 
Metamorphosis.” Only in this version we 
get to see the transformation from brief- 
case-toting Salaryman to monster (an 
amorphous combination of flesh and 
metal). Combining a driving industrial 
soundtrack with amphetamine-laced pacing, 
an undercurrent of violent eroticism and 
threads of black humor worthy of Lynch or 
Bunuel, director Shinya Tsukamoto pulls off 
something Hollywood finds almost impos- 
sible: creating a film that’s both accessible 
and capable of showing you things you've 
never seen before. 
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Whether or not you are interested 

in computers or the online world, the 
issue of citizen access to legislative in- 
formation online is worth tracking if you 
are interested in the health of demo- 
cratic discourse. 


Democracies depend upon citizens who 
are free enough and educated enough 
to argue issues of public interest. Citi- 
zens cannot argue about politicians if 
they don’t know, or know how to find 
out, how those politicians vote on spe- 
cific bills. Citizens cannot make in- 
formed decisions about legislation that 
might affect their lives unless they have 
access to the wording of the legislation. 


The State and Federal governments 
create an enormous amount of infor- 
mation, much of it in computer-read- 
__ able form, every day. In this article, | 
Michael Marotta explores the world of — 
commercial legislative information — _ 
_ the text of bills, voting records, and 
other vital information — from the 
spective of the commercial market- 
_ place. Even though much or most of 
this information was collected at tax- 
payer expense, the process of making it 
__ available online is not free. The growth — 
a market for such information isa 


Commercialization of information 
gathered at public expense is a focus ¢ 
debate. A key representative of the op- 
posite school of thought is the Crown — 
Jewels Campaign, a grass-roots effort t 
open affordable access to several of th 
federal government’s most important 
information systems. The Taxpayer 
_ Assets Project (TAP) was started by 
Ralph Nader to monitor the manage- 
‘ment and sale of government property, — 
including government information and 
information systems. To receive TAP 
formation policy notes, including all 
rown Jewels Campaign memoran- 
ms, send an email note to tap-info- 
uest@essential.org or contact: 
axpayer Assets Project, P.O. Box 
9367; Washington, DC 20036; 
202/837-8030; f. 202/234-5176; 
ternet: tap@essential.org 


lichael E. Marotta (mercury@ 
eil_sf.ca.us) is a technical writer wi 

ver a decade of experience serving 
anufacturing and commercial 
vironments. —HLR | 
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Legislation Online 


BY MICHAEL E. MAROTTA 


the same kind of service. 


N TWENTY-SEVEN STATES, you may buy time on 
government databases to track the state legislature’s daily 
activities. Seventeen states allow private businesses to sell 


I have had an account with Hannah Information Systems 
of Michigan for five years. I rely most on their bill text and bill 


tracking systems, with which I flag my state representative and state 
senator and the bills they introduce or sponsor. I also get alerts when any- 
one introduces a bill that affects libraries or newspapers. 


In 1989, I heard that the legislature 
was going to rewrite the Telephone 
Act of 1913; after the 1990 elections, 
it did. The original drafts of the re- 
vised bill would have turned all 
telecommunication — cable TV, 
telephones, computer bulletin 
boards — over to Michigan Bell. 
Using Hannah, I was able to identify 
and track the bills. I knew when the 
committees met and who sat on 
them. Equipped with the full texts 
of the bills, I uploaded messages to 
Michigan’s online community on 
various bulletin board services 
(BBSs). Other users contacted their 
representatives, pointing out specific 
wording they did not support. I 
tracked and reported on subsequent 
amendments. The bill’s final form 
was far more palatable. 


In June 1993, one of my old flags 
popped up. A new state senator had 
introduced a bill that would allow 
Michigan Bell to sell cable TV ser- 
vice. | immediately wrote a letter to 
my senator, and a news release for 
the BBS community. Again, I was 
able to cite specific wording and I 
knew who sat on the committee 
charged with the bill. 


I am able to do this at my conven- 
ience and from my home. I don’t 


need to go to the capital; I don’t need 
to rely on a politician’s good will to 
stay informed. 


HE CHARGES for these 
services vary widely. Hawaii 
and Wisconsin charge nothing; 
Alaska charges users $100 per year. 
New York gives you the choice of 
paying $750 plus $75 per hour, or 

a flat $200 per hour. The private pro- 
vider in New York, LegiTech, bills 

at your choice of $2,500 per year 

or $175 an hour. 


Michigan’s state-run Legislative Ser- 
vice Bureau has a wide selection of 
services and fees. Regular, twenty- 
four-hour access to both Compiled 
Laws and Bill Status is $325 per year 
plus 75¢ a minute for 2,400 baud. 
However, you can choose an “off- 
hours” subscription and 1,200 baud 
at $50 per year, plus $10.40 per month 
for one hour of online time. Each ad- 
ditional minute costs 17¢. In Michi- 
gan, Hannah Information Systems’ 
table runs from six hours per year for 
$700 to unlimited access for $5,000 
per year. 


The Florida government's annual rate 
is $500. Of the state’s four private ser- 
vices, one — Florida Business Net- 
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work — bills a year of unlimited ac- Model 80 takes in about thirty calls 


cess at $1,700. In Oklahoma, State a day. Anyone who has ever called 
Line charges $2,310 per year. a BBS will have no problem with Alabama : 
The private services generally WILIS. The menus are direct and la : 
provide more kinds of information organized logically. Pict ' 
than the governments. For instance, “I worked for about ten years to bring on eweed > 
Florida doesn’t track voting records, us into the PC world; 
but the Florida Business Network the only problem was oe 
does. FBN also maintains a database the dollarstodothat. =| | | | Dclaware 
of newspaper stories. Legi-Tech in We went forwardin |) 4 
New York and California takes in 1986, and in 1988 we : rane Sennen 

access to legis- Hawaii 
elections bureau data so you can got the funding for an - lative proceed- oe 
look up campaign contributions. office automation sys- |” ings. The second _ » ft 
Michigan’s Legislative Service Bureau tem.Wehave700PCs |  ¢oiuean shows Indiana 2 
does not include the text of bills, but in the system. We - public access; eo 5 ce 
Hannah Information Systems does. stamp our own CDs _ the third shows ae 
Hannabh’s clients can also get current of statutes. Wehavea | the number of : 
state open-bid lists, federal Supreme backbone now; the cost | Private compa- 
Court rulings, buy-sell offers on en- will be less to add __hies selling the Louisiana = : 
vironmental waste, news and views, kiosks around the state | Service: ee $ : 
and announcements of fundraisers— for people who don’t : 
about fifty different products in all. have computers. I’m or net ; 
The private providers encourage their Very excited.” — 
customers to rely on user directories & 
(the government services tend to be ff EGISLATIVE ACCESS ; Minnesota et 
weak in this area for privacy-protec- is an active market. New | tiie : 
tion reasons). Networking takes on providers come into it, im- 
a double meaning when people | pelling older companies to ene : 
with common interests meet online. upgrade. In six states, two or more - | Nebraska . 
Florida Business Network put a ter- private companies compete and in z Nevada ‘ 
minal in Clyde’s, a bar opposite the three states they sell head-to-head s Tada: ae 
capitol. FBN’s Stephen Trickey says, against the government. The business 
“I've seen lobbyists in there using the __ that collects and organizes data for «eh tina 1 

New Mexico ¢ 


system: they call up a Miami Herald legislators and lobbyists wields a lot 
quote from a legislator, and they call of power. Census data, import-export 


New York | 


up his voting record, and they want figures, oil prices — anything can Nae : 

to know from that person then and have value. The successful provider 

there why there was a difference.” must pick the best mixture of data — 2 
products. Oklahoma | 4 


HE PROGRESSIVE nature Being successful means meeting some Oregon ’ 
of Wisconsin has been to challenges. Most people don’t care iti iadiaaes ‘ 
provide access to the public,” what happens in their state govern- 


South Dakota 


says Don Schneider, clerk of the — ments. Of those who do get involved, 
state senate. “We were the first state most are oriented more to people 

to have electronic voting, in 1920.We than to computers. Lobbyists gen- 
always provided hardcopy fromthe __ erally prefer talking and listening to 
legislature to the -ounty clerks and uploading and downloading. Report- 


Tennessee 


Vermont e 


libraries. As soon as personal com- ers for TV, radio, and newspapers 
puters came out in 1980, we began develop their own sources and prefer | . 
to look at this technology.” direct contact to sifting volumes of BD] West Virginia : 


information online. 


Wisconsin 


Schneider is responsible for the 
creation of a BBS called WILIS (Wis- = And costs mount quickly. One reason 
consin Integrated Legislative Infor- that Legi-Tech and New York State 

mation System). This IBM PS/2 charge so much is the volume of data: 


Puerto Rico 
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20,000 bills and amendments are 
introduced each legislative session. 
Hannah uses scanners to turn legis- 
lative output into computer input 
(reliable, therefore expensive), but 
humans still proofread each docu- 
ment. LegiTech buys a tape from the 
California legislature, paying by the 
byte once a day. FBN runs a local 
area network of fifty PCs, each with 
a modem. The Indiana Chamber of 
Commerce keeps its service on an 
IBM 6000. (In contrast to these high- 
complexity, high-dollar approaches, 
Wisconsin runs its BBS on a desktop 
computer with two phone lines.) 


NLY FIVE state legisla- 
tures keep computerized 
records of voting. Yet, at 
election time, a legislator’s 
becomes extremely important. 
Florida Business Network has sold 
compiied voting records to incumbent 
legislators as well as to the challeng- 
ers. Of the states that sell legislative 
access, seven do not provide the full 
text of bills. Only seventeen states 
with electronic access put their own 
constitutions online — let alone the 
constitutions of other states. 


Most services, both public and 
private, provide analyses of bills. 
Simple-seeming legislation has com- 
plex results. The legislatures gener- 
ally employ specialists to draft a bill, 
or to summarize its intent and scope. 
(In some states, this opinion is part 

of the bill’s text.) Private companies 
typically hire a reporter or former 
legislative staffer to analyze and 
summarize the likely effects of a bill. 
Ohio’s Gongwer News Service is built 
around these reports; legislative bill- 
tracking is a secondary consideration. 
Gongwer has been reporting to its cli- 
ents since 1905, and its BBS is only a 
new package for an established prod- 
uct. Hannah Information Systems has 
found that the daily report is its 
single most active menu selection. 


FBN lets its clients upload their own 
summaries of committee meetings — 
a synergistic result of computer tech- 
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gr Moore of Hannah Information 


sons we have been blocked by legis- 
lative leadership from time to time 
in obtaining these documents. They 
are suspicious that, if too many folks 
have access to public information, the 
process will be changed and they 
won't be able to manipulate things 
as they have in the past. But more 
importantly, the electronic capabil- 
ities of modem and computer are 
still in their infancy; because they 
take some technical know-how to 
operate, they effectively shut out a 
good portion of the general public 
from “online democracy.” Until the 
technology makes giant leaps, I do 
not believe you could achieve “direct 
representation” that would be fair 

to everyone. @ 


nology. Private providers with BBSs 
find their users acting as an ad hoc 
field service. Says Stephen Trickey: 
“When you have a hundred opinions 
online from the lobbyists and news- 
papers, you know pretty soon how 

a bill is looked at.” 


OULD WE ultimately 
meet online to decide the 
business of government in 
an electronic democracy? 


Systems answers: 


Having what we already do available 
to the public is, I believe, a form of 
populism. It has been one of the rea- 


Private Companies That Sell Legislative Information 
Arizona Capitol Times: |4 North 18th Avenue, Phoenix, AZ 85007. 


LegiTech: 1029 | Street/Suite 450, Sacramento, CA 95814 (California, 
New York, and federal. Also manages Telran/NOLA association). 


State Net: 1900 14th Street, Sacramento, CA 95814 (California and Florida). 
Service Group, Inc.: Silas Deane Highway, Wethersfield, CT 06109. 
Florida Legislative Reporter: P. O. Box 745, Tallahassee, FL 32302. 
Florida Business Network: 516 North Adams, Tallahassee, FL 32302. 
Williams, Cox, Weidner & Cox: |713 Mahon Drive, Tallahassee, FL. 32308. 


Hannah Information Systems: 344 West Edward Street, Springfield, IL 
62704; 208 North Walnut Street, Lansing, MI 48933; 16 East Broad Street, 
Columbus, OH 43215. 


Indiana Chamber of Commerce: One North Capital Street/Suite 200, 
indianapolis, IN 46204. 


Legiscon, Inc.: P. O. Box 1643, Baton Rouge, LA 70821. 


Legislative Reporting Service: 3iA Mount Vernon Street, 
Boston, MA 02108-1488. 


Philips Legislative Service: 459 Rice Strect, St. Paul, MN 55100. 
Capitol Information Services: |72 West State Street, Trenton, Nj 08625 


Gongwer News Service: |75 South 3rd Street/Suite 230, 
Columbus, OH 43215. 


State Line: | 16 East Sheridan/Suite 200, Oklahoma City, OK 73104. 


On-Line Legislative Reporter: 605 North West 13th Street Suite 
Oklahoma City, OK 73103. 


Government Information Tracking, Inc.: P. O. Box Oklahoma: 
City, OK 73154-1948. 


M. Lee Smith Publishers: P. O. Box 2678, Nashville, TN 37219. 
Capitol Information Service: P. O. Box 13205, Austin, TX 78711, 
Capitol Hill Services: 540E 200S/Suite 84102, Salt Lake City, OT 64102. 


Pronlinx: Box 5803, San Juan, PR 00906. 
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Seeds of Change 


The health peni posed by toxic residues 
in our food is well known, but author 
Kenny Ausubel makes us aware of 
another level of danger—the threat to 
our biological heritage posed by such 
agribusiness and biotech practices as 
the massive use of pesticides and 
chemical fertilizers, the creation of non- 
reproducible hybrids, the patenting of 
species and the unregulated genetic 
alteration of seeds. “Genetic erosion 
has become an avalanche in the late 
20th century,” Ausubel writes. “Of the 
cornucopia of reliable cultivated food 
plants available to our grandparents 

in 1900, today 97 percent are gone.” 
Ausubel, who in | 989 formed an or- 
ganic seed company (also called “Seeds 
of Change”), meticulously delineates 
how the breadth and resilience of our 
food supply—not to mention such 
whimsical concerns as taste and nutri- 
tion—are being sacrificed for perceived 
practical advantages in things like crop 
yield, packing suitability, and shipping 
schedules. And those are the more be- 
nign justifications. More ominous are the 
agendas of a number of the huge, verti- 
cally integrated companies that not only 
make the pesticides and petrochemical 
fertilizers, but sell most of the seeds 
used by US farmers as well—seeds 
they've deliberately altered to tolerate 
huge quantities of chemicals. 


Balancing its sober waming of impend- 
ing catastrophe, the book is also a cel- 
ebration of the riotously myriad world 

of seed diversity being propagated by 
Seeds of Change. Eight hundred differ- 
ent kinds of plants are cultivated at the 
company’s farm in New Mexico's Gila 
Valley, and countless more are being 
studied. The organization's mission is 

to “create a botanical ark, a genetic 
shelterbelt against an eroding future.” 
To this end, the company has eighty 
growers in twenty-seven states providing 
them with certified organic seeds, many 
of them “heirlooms” handed down 
through generations. 


As Ausubel’s devotion to his value-driven 
seed company demonstrates, he be- 
lieves that organic backyard gardeners, 
planting their own idiosyncratic array of 
fruits and vegetables, are key to revers- 
ing the march of homogeneity and hold- 
ing off the biological holocaust. Reading 
his vivid descriptions of the hundreds of 
luscious vegetables you'll never find in a 
supermarket, from Red Russian kale to 
Calabash tomatoes to Nantes carrots, 
will inspire you to go out there and grow 
your own.—Laurie Benenson 


The Healing Path 


We've been hearing about the “body- 
mind” for years, but the bodymind land- 
scape remains largely uncharted. We 
need more benchmarks, and a kind of 
philosophical topo map of the terrain. The 
Healing Path may be that topo. Sym- 
pathetic to the bodymind viewpoint but 
not willing to settle for wishful thinking, it 
makes the strongest case yet for a spin- 
tual understanding of health and illness. 


Marc Barasch has interviewed scores 
of people who have dealt with cancer 
or other life-threatening or debilitating 
illnesses, as well as numerous medicos 
and philosophers. Their words, with ex- 
cerpts from dozens of thoughtful books 
and articles, are the benchmarks in 
Barasch’s geodetic survey, but the au- 
thor's definition of the steps along the 
path is his singular contribution to our 
understanding of the bodymind. 


Barasch connects us up to what he calls 
the “healing myths” in our own culture, 
such as the film It’s a Wonderful Life 
and the original Wonderful World of Oz 


The Healing Path 
Marc Barasch. Jeremy P. Tarcher, Inc., 
1993; 623 pp. ISBN 0-87477-743-7 

$22.95 ($24.95 postpaid) from Putnam Pub- 
lishing Group/Order Dept., P. O. Box 506, 
East Rutherford, Nj 07073; 800/631-8571 


book, and he fuses the work of Jung and 
his successors with that of mythologist Jo- 
seph Campbell and others to delineate 
the elements of the psychospintual side 
of iliness—the “tangled roots of disease,” 
the “herald,” the “power of naming” (di- 
agnosis), and so on—that one encoun- 
ters on the journey. The result is ag more 
expansive view of this territory, and a 
clearer and more useful reckoning of its 
features, than I've seen anywhere else. 
—Phil Catalfo 


Seeds of Change 
Kenny Ausubel, 1994; 256 pp. 
ISBN 0-06-250008-2 


$18 ($20.75 postpaid) from HarperCollins 
Publishers/Direct Mail, P. O. Box 588, 
Dunmore, PA 18512; 800/331-3761 


The Gila farm tested around a hundred 
watermelons last year and is testing a hun- 
dred and fifty in 1993. The Early Moon- 
beam is a ravishing favorite, yellow-fleshed 
and thin-skinned. Its excellent flavor is a 
summer romance. “Another prize of the 
south,” says Rich, licking his lips, “is the 
Black Diamond. These melons can get to 
be forty-five pounds, and | know that 
sounds gargantuan and outrageous. How 
can you eat something that big? But if you 
had ever sat down on a hot day with ten 
people around a forty-five-pound Black 
Diamond whose every bite was delicious 
right down to the rind, you might want 

to grow it too.” 


According to the National Academy 

of Sciences, “Nearly all plant breeding 
programs in the U.S. emphasize yield, 
uniformity, market acceptability, and pest 
resistance. Plant breeders have lacked re- 
sources to extend their evaluation to fac- 
tors of nutritional importance for reasons 
of time, effort, cost, technology, and lack 
of defined goals. Nutritional quality has not 
been recognized as a distinct dimension in 
plant breeding programs.” 


To add deficiency to injury, however, 
breeding Fi hybrid plants for the typical in- 
dustrial traits—tensile strength for shipping, 
uniform ripening, and cosmetic appearance 
— generally lowers the plants’ nutritional 
values. Along with soil erosion and genetic 
erosion, nutrition is eroding at its base. 


® 

Poised on the two-headed cusp of the bio- 
technology revolution, the seed genetics 
industry comprehends the depth of public 
controversy it could provoke. Scientists are 
reporting to work today at the gene bank 
and the cell library. Using tissue culture 
technology, they take cellular samples of 

a plant and grow it out in the laboratory. 
They cook up large batches of plant em- 
bryos and bathe them in liquid fertilizers 
and pesticides. Then they ready them for 
sale to farmers and gardeners, eliminating 
all the chancy, costly, time-consuming va- 
garies of agriculture and seed production. 
How will the twenty-first century Norman 
Rockwell picture eager gardeners poring 
over their spring seed catalogs in gleeful 
anticipation of embryo-planting season? 
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The Next American Metropolis 


In this handsome and probably influen- 
tial book, Peter Calthorpe, architect and 
planner of Pedestrian Pockets fame, 
makes bold proposals based on the 
same logic as his earlier work with sus- 
tainable urban communities (see WER 
#58:1 18, 73:44). He elaborates and 
adjusts his TOD (Transit-Oriented Devel- 
opment) concept, seeking to balance 
human concerns, technics, and the 
purely environmental. 


This position has drawn critical fire — 
not surprising when the line between 
balance and compromise is hard to see. 
Not all houses face south, for example, 
but they are superinsulated, and the 
streets serve neighborhoods nicely. Peter 
has learned the hard way that overideal- 
istic proposals don't get built, especially 
if people don't like the layout. | person- 
ally remain neutral on this matter until 
his projects now under construction are 
completed and inhabited by people go- 
ing about their daily lives. The energy 
numbers will then speak for themselves; 
whether or not his TOD ideas work 

will be obvious. 


The book commences with a sharp trea- 
tise outlining the forces that have engen- 
dered existing, undesirable urban and 
suburban development. Alternatives are 
suggested, buttressed with supporting 
logic. Next comes a very useful set of 
guidelines, inspired by Christopher 
Alexander's seminal A Pattern Lan- 
guage. The guidelines examine in detail 
the many parts and features that must 
be woven into a physical, dynamic com- 
munity. The last third of the book pre- 
sents projects that apply the principles 
and guidelines. If the Next American 
Metropolis gets built, this book will 

have helped it happen. —j. Baldwin 


The Next American Metropolis 
(Ecology, Community, and 
the American Dream) 


Peter Calthorpe, 1993; 175 pp. 
ISBN |-878271-68-7 


$24.95 
($27.95 post- 
paid) from 
Princeton 
Architectural 
Press, 37 

E. 7th Street, 
New York, 
NY 10003; 
800/458-1131 


Foology, 
and the American Dreant 


x 
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What does the car “want,” or for that mat- 
ter what does a pedestrian or transit sys- 
tem need? The car in all cases wants to go 
fast. Its speed has many implications on the 
built environment: pressing for a street sys- 
tem with few intersections and many lanes; 
for streets with wide lanes and soft sweep- 
ing turns; for more freeways and ever- 
larger parking areas. These criteria result in 
the curvaceous superblock arterial system, 
freeway networks, and parking lot land- 
scape so common today. The car wants 
lots of pavement and the low-density devel- 
opment that preserves plenty of space for 
more and more asphalt. The car also ap- 
parently wants to travel more; between 
1969 and 1990 the national population 
grew by 21 percent while the total vehicle 
miles traveled in cars increased 82 percent. 


Limiting growth on 

a local level without 
regional controls 
often spreads devel- 
opment into remote 
areas more recep- 
tive to piecemeal 
projects. This in- 
creases commuting 
distances and creates 
our well known hop- 
scotch land use pat- 
terns. Sometimes called “Managed” or 
“Slow” growth, this strategy is often used 
by a jurisdiction seeking to avoid its fair 
share of affordable housing or the ex- 
pansion of transit in its area. 


Population Trips per 
Growth Household 


Unless there is a strategy for Shading sf 

limiting growth at a regional Devices PY “ oy 
° 

level, local attempts will Deciduous 

only extend and displace Trees Try 

the problem. 


Portland is an example of 

a city and region which has 
gone beyond the traditional 
programs for infill and urban 


revitalization. It has success- Pn 
fully supported urban infill ra 
in two progressive ways: 

an Urban Growth Boundary Thermat 
(UGB) and zoning that sup- —_ 


ports a transit system focused on the cen- 
tral city. The UGB is a state-mandated limit 
to growth around the metropolitan region 
which was established in 1972. Both strate- 
gies are central to the thesis of this book 
— that a regional system of open space and 
transit complemented with development 
patterns which are pedestrian-friendly can 
help to revitalize an urban center at the 
same time they order suburban growth. 


A brief history of the progression of ideas 
and models which led to the guidelines may 


be helpful in understanding their underlying 
assumptions and concepts. The book Sus- 
tainable Communities was an early work 
which attempted to redefine our patterns 
of settlement primarily in relation to envi- 
ronmental concerns. .. . But in some ways 
it went too far in literally bringing nature 
into the human settlement. The balance 
between urbanism and naturalism was lost 
— urban vitality was too often sacrificed to 
green spaces in an effort to incorporate or- 
ganic systems within the city. The concerns 
became almost myopic; buildings locked in 
a single orientation to optimize solar heat- 
ing, for example. Communities should be 
compact, diverse, and urban, and their 
natural systems should be integrated at 

a regional scale, not necessarily in each 
block and neighborhood. 


Energy conservation should 

be a goal of site, as well as build- 
ing design. Strategies such as 
passive solar, natural ventilation, 
daylighting, and simple shading 
should be employed when cost 
effective and appropriate to the 
climate. Micro-climate effects 
can be enhanced or mitigated 
through intelligent building 
configuration and landscape 
treatments. ... 


82% 


Vehicle Miles 
Traveled 


In all cases the strategies for buildings 
should be cost-effective and appropriate 
to the use and climate. For most mild and 
partly cloudy climates, insulation and shad- 


ing are important residential features, while 
daylighting and natural ventilation are appro- 
priate for commercial buildings. This means 
that strict solar orientation is not critical in 
these areas. In cold sunny climates, certain 
passive solar heating strategies may be cost 
effective. Here, street and building orienta- 
tion may be important. It is undesirable in 
mild climates to attempt passive solar orien- 
tation for all buildings, partly because this 
constrains the site plan too much and part- 
ly because passive solar heating in mild cli- 
mate zones is often less cost effective than 
super insulation or district heating systems. 
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Light, Wind, and Structure 


The dome 
of St. Peter's 
Basilica, il- 
luminated 
by central 
lantern. 


Form Follows Function gets a thorough 
working-over in this easily read academic 
excercise. | consider the subject to be an 
important aspect of how technology is 
applied and misapplied to what soci- 
eties build. A misunderstanding of the 
relationship between art, form, structure, 
architecture (or design), and engineer- 
ing can lead to artifacts displaying poor 
performance and significant waste of 
resources (as well as being effete to the 
point of being stupid). The author dis- 
cusses examples from ancient Roman, 
High Gothic, and recent times as he 
traces the shift from empirical to com- 
puterized mathematical design analysis. 
How he figures out what the Romans 
and master stonemasons were up to 

is fascinating. His fanged dissection of 
modem efforts is gratifying. Criticism 

of this caliber is rare, and wonderfully 
instructive. —J. Baldwin 


Light, Wind, 
and Structure 
(The Mystery of 

the Master Builders) 


Robert Mark, 1990; 209 pp. 
ISBN 0-262-13246-X 

$29.95 ($32.95 postpaid) from 
The MIT Press/Order Dept., 
55 Hayward Street, 
Cambridge, MA 02142; 
800/356-0343 


The ancient Pantheon in Rome provides 

a striking example of the efficient lighting 
of a large interior space. Light enters from 
a single opening (the oculus) at the crown 
of the dome. The area of the oculus is less 
than 4 percent of the area of the building’s 
floor. This relatively small opening, how- 
ever, is oriented to admit a maximum of 
light from the brightest area of the sky. 

No glass is present to reduce transmission, 
and the orientation of the opening with re- 
spect to the temple floor allows close to 
100 percent of the radiated source light 

to reach the floor some 43 meters 

(143 feet) below. 


2 

Buildings that are aesthetically pleasing are 
admired for the pleasure they give and also 
because buildings so endowed are more 
likely to attract tenants and yield higher 
rents. In this milieu, it is not surprising that 
some well-known architects have begun to 


accept commissions that limit their partici- 
pation to no more than the artistic design 
of a building’s facade. 


The development of engineering mechanics 
to a point where it could begin to treat 
structural problems as complex as that of a 
vault is quite recent in origin. Yet if the use 
of structural theory for the design of the 
Hagia Sophia’s lofty structure is denied, we 
are still left with the problem of explaining 
its designers’ remarkable technological 
achievement. . . . 


From surviving sixth-century accounts, it is 
known that exceedingly large deformations 
of the main piers supporting the central 
dome disquieted the Hagia Sophia’s build- 
ers even before the original campaign of 
construction was completed. .. . And in 
558 the central dome fell after being sub- 
jected to two earthquakes, one in August 
553 and one in December 557. 


Section through Pan- 
theon (Rome, ca. | 18- 
128), indicating pattern 
of light radiation from 
central oculus. 
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Many Caucasian Americans find their 
own pelts unbearably itchy. Some find 
symptomatic relief in Anglo unguents — 
dope, fundamentalism, Type A behavior, 
real estate — while others look covet- 
ously at the alternatively hued skins of 
other peoples. Aimost inevitably, these 
skins belong to the oppressed, since it’s 
hard to find non-oppressed owners of 
non-Caucasian upholstery. 


As usual, cultural deracination is pro- 
ceeding neck-and-neck with the con- 
tinuing expropriation of physical and 
spiritual property. As usual, we have 
opportunities to stop or ameliorate the 
process. This piece describes some late 
entries in the opportunity department. 


James McGowan is a New York-based 
screenwriter, journalist, and consultant 
to the United Nations’ Global Environ- 
mental Facility, which funds sustainable 
development and oversees environmen- 
tal treaty compliance. He wrote this 
piece as an offshoot of a four-year film 
project that has taken him, in the com- 
pany of tribal medicine people, to most 
of the sacred sites across the country. 
—James Donnelly 
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Nearly one hundred 
million dollars were lost 
on two major motion pic- 
tures tracing the odyssey 
of Cristobal Colon. The 
Seville Expo ’92 drew a 
fraction of the expected tourist 
hordes. Even the Quincentenary 
Jubilee Commission, set up by 
Ronald Reagan and amply 
funded by US tax dollars, was 
left floundering after its chair- 
man resigned amid allegations 
of business wrongdoing and cor- 


porate sponsors abandoned ship. 


No amount of sales wizardry 
conjuring Old World charm 
would sell anything. But as for 
the New World — well, just ask 
Kevin Costner. It seems that his- 
tory is no longer divided into 
the eras of “pre-” and “post-” 
Columbus. In fact, Columbus 
has become irrelevant, because 
as the millennium approaches, 
time frames now fall into before 
and after Dances With Wolves. 


After Dances (A.D. for short), In- 

dian crafts, Indian stories, Indian 
symbols, Indian names — in fact 
all things Native — have become 
surefire winners. Last of the Mo- 


" HE CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
Quincentenary celebration capsized last 
year when it ran into an unexpected cul- 
tural sea change. Thousands of marketing 
4») adventurers had planned to ride the wake 
~ of opportunity left by the Admiral of the 
Ocean Blue in 1992. But 500 years after the Nina, Pinta, 
and Santa Maria were coughed up onto a Bahamian 
atoll, shiploads of memorabilia, such as Christopher 
Columbus “Souvenir Passports,” t-shirts, and paper- 
weights, sank on the shoals of hostile public sentiment. 


hicans almost duplicated the run- 
away success of Dances; Indian 
crafts stores are opening in towns 
from Scarsdale to Beverly Hills; 
and, in a telling statistic from a 
recent Village Voice survey, signif- 
icant numbers of both white and 
black respondents wished they 
were Native American instead. 
Native actors, writers, artists, 
craftspeople, and professionals 
of all sorts are busier than ever 
responding to the public’s ap- 
petite for some connection to the 
heritage of indigenous America. 


Considering that Native Ameri- 
cans make up the poorest popula- 
tion in the nation, all this frenetic 
activity is certainly a welcome 
turnabout. Any genuine efforts 
that honor Native heritage, and 
directly benefit Native people, 
should be applauded. But this 
new cachet is not a simple bless- 
ing for those tribal members who 
maintain traditional ways. 


Before Costner’s film (B.C.), no 
white people claimed to be Pipe 
Carriers — the highest spiritual 
position in Lakota culture. Now, 
each year, bogus medicine men 
and women hold more “Lakota” 
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BY JAMES C. MCGOWAN 


pipe ceremonies and sweat lodges 
than occur in all of North and 
South Dakota combined. Week- 
end vision quest workshops and 
“traditional” sweat lodges for 
budding urban shamans are 
making some of these counter- 
feit medicine people rich. Stealing 
the soul of Indian culture has be- 
come big business. 


“All of a sudden, we have a lot 
of unscrupulous idiots running 
around saying they’re medicine 
people,” Nisqually Nation elder 
Janet McCloud says, “and they’ll 
sell you a sweat lodge ceremony 
for fifty bucks. It’s not only 
wrong, it’s obscene.” While 
robbing Indians has been busi- 
ness-as-usual for 500 years, Elder 
McCloud believes that cultural 
theft is “in some ways the worst 
one yet.” The anti-Indian senti- 
ment and negative stereotyping 
of Indians prevalent during the 
“B.C.” days appear to have 
crested. But in these “A.D.” days, 
traditionalists find themselves 
wrestling with a pop-culture 
zeitgeist who claims to have 

a Cherokee great-grandmother. 


? S A RESPECTED VOICE 
from the Native Nations, 
the Traditional Elders 
Circle issued an official resolution 
stating that so-called “American 
Indian Spiritualism” is a new 
growth industry, “and a cruel 
form of double exploitation that 
preys both on authentic practitio- 
ners, and on those seeking to find 
religious activities where the cen- 
tral theme is reverence for the 
earth.” As the Elders Circle points 
out, the exploitation of traditional 


cultures is obvious since “tradi- 
tional Native spiritual ways are 
always held in the Native tongue, 
and without charge.” Many cer- 
emonies are so sacrosanct that 
only carefully selected and rigor- 
ously prepared tribal members 
may participate. The sword cuts 
the other way by preying upon 
people who shell out hundreds 
of dollars for what amounts to a 
combination of Western occultism 
and Mother Earth spirituality 
masquerading as a tribal religion. 
These non-Indians are usually 
genuine in their search for some 
alternative to the predominant 
Judeo-Christian cosmology that 
interprets life as an eternal war 
between nature and humankind, 
with the command to “subdue 
the earth” as the call to arms. 


While cultural appropriation 

is worrisome to the Traditional 
Elders Circle, what irks them 
most of all is that ersatz medicine 
people encourage their customers 
“to ignore the real Indians who 
are starving to death, out of sight 
and out of mind of America.” 
Little money is to be made in ex- 
pressing active political solidarity 
with Indians. So the entrepre- 
neurs of this new growth industry 
do not mention that, regardless of 
the tribe, traditional Indian spiri- 
tual ways remain at irreconcilable 
loggerheads with mainstream 
American society. 


IGHT UP UNTIL 1934, 
participation in the 
booming business of 
“American Indian Spiritualism” 
would have been a federal of- 
fense. In those days, medicine 
people were thrown in jail under 
a law that kept them behind bars 
until they renounced traditional 
tribal religious ways. During the 
1880s, Secretary of the Interior 
Carl Shurz believed this indus- 
trial-age inquisition was neces- 
sary “to teach these savages the 
comforts and benefits of a Chris- 
tian civilization.” As recently as 


1988, the U.S. Supreme Court 
echoed Shurz when a majority 
opinion admitted that it would 
have to “virtually destroy the 
ability to practice religion” among 
Indians who remain faithful to 
their spiritual heritage. Northern 
California’s federal district and 
appellate courts had already ruled 
in favor of the Native Americans’ 
First Amendment claim; in over- 
turning these lower-court deci- 
sions, the Supreme Court allowed 
the Forest Service to proceed with 
the clearcutting of ancient forest 
that has been a sacred site for the 
Yurok and Karok peoples for 
thousands of years. In the dissent 
for the 1988 case, Justice William 
Brennan wrote a mournful eulogy 
for the First Amendment: “Now, 
freedom to maintain religious be- 
liefs amounts to nothing more 
than the right to believe that 
religion will be destroyed. This 
decision fails utterly with the dic- 
tates of the First Amendment.” 

So while the hucksters cash in, 
authentic Indian spiritual prac- 
titioners remain under siege. 


“The struggle for Native Amer- 
ican religious freedom is this 
country’s religious war,” Dr. 
Henrietta Mann, a Cheyenne 
elder, said during the American 
Indian Religious Freedom Sum- 
mit held in Albuquerque in 
November of 1991. Over the last 
fifteen years, religious oppression 
has forced several traditionalists, 
many of whom almost never 
travel, to resort to protracted and 
expensive court actions. The con- 
flicts arise primarily over two 
issues: either the desecration of a 
sacred prayer site, or prohibitions 
on the sacramental use of peyote. 
Neither is taken lightly in Indian 
country. “It’s the final act of 
physical and cultural genocide; 
when a Native people are pre- 
vented from freely exercising 
their religion it is a sentence of 
forever-lasting death,” according 
to Chris Peters, executive director 
of the Seventh Generation Fund 
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and a Yurok/Karok traditionalist 
who testified during the 1988 
Supreme Court case. 


Although once located in the 
heart of tribal lands, many sacred 
sites are now governed by federal 
agencies often intent on clearcut- 
ting, strip-mining, or drowning 
them behind massive hydroelec- 
tric dams. Traditionalists trying to 
explain the importance of sacred 
sites to non-Indians most fre- 
quently refer to them as “Native 
American cathedrals.” Walter 
Echohawk, a lawyer with the 
Native American Rights Fund, 
describes them as “wellsprings 
of faith, and the source of visions 
where ancestors worshiped for 
centuries. If they are destroyed, 
then the religions cannot sur- 
vive.” The sites include, among 
many others, cascading water- 
falls; a mountain range clothed 

in an ancient forest; a fiery, active 
volcano; and a quiet meadow 
fragrant with pifion and sage 
overlooking the Grand Canyon. 
For traditionalists, to pillage 
these holy places is to exploit 

the Creator, and break the life- 
bestowing natural law. 


HEN CREWS BEGAN 

drilling a uranium 

mine shaft into a 
meadow located on the Grand 
Canyon’s south rim, inside the 
Kaibab National Forest, the 
Havasupai Tribal Council issued 
a plea: “The mining must stop 
— this danger to our religion is, 
for Havasupai, a matter of life 
and death.” The Havasupai have 
made their home in this other- 
worldly region since time out of 
mind. When the Forest Service 
rejected the Havasupais’ plea, the 
tribe brought restraining orders 
against both the U.S. Forest Ser- 
vice and the uranium-mining 
conglomerate on the grounds 
that they were violating the First 
Amendment's guarantee of the 
free exercise of religion. 
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Traditional religious practices 
vary greatly from tribe to tribe; 
many tribes reject even the word 
“religion” as an adequate descrip- 
tion of their spiritual worldview 
or “Way” as the Havasupai put 
it. But in a cosmological link, all 
the tribes maintain that the des- 
ecration of spiritual sanctuary 
endangers far more than one 
specific religion or culture. Such 
a sacrilege threatens the entire 
renewal of all life, and even the 
stability of Planet Earth itself. 
Many tribes trace the practice of 
their religions back 10,000 years; 
their faiths and practices devel- 
oped over a period that includes 
the last ice age. These religions 
carry the wisdom of witnessing, 
and surviving, several cataclys- 
mic planetary changes. 


Vine Deloria, Jr., the Sioux author 
and lawyer, explains that “since 
time immemorial, Indian tribal 
holy people have gone into iso- 
lated sanctuaries to pray and re- 
ceive guidance from the spirits. 
Medicine men represent the 
whole web of cosmic life, and 
through rituals in which birds, 
animals, and plants are partici- 
pants, harmony of life is achieved 
and maintained.” In the eyes of 
the Ninth Circuit Court, uranium 
was more important than main- 
taining the harmony of life, and 
the court blessed the mining in- 
stead of granting the restraining 
order sought by the Havasupai. 
Nine other courts have come 

to similar conclusions over 

the past fourteen years. 


Indian spiritua! practitioners do 
not establish churches or religious 
organizations recognized by the 
outside society. The single ex- 
ception is the Native American 
Church, established in Oklahoma 
in 1918 with the purpose of “pro- 
moting morality, sobriety, indus- 
try, charity, and right living.” 
Native American Church faithful 
eat peyote, an hallucinogenic cac- 
tus, as a sacrament in ceremonies 


that have been performed con- 
tinuously for at least 2,000 years. 
At all other times, the church’s 
250,000 members are strictly 
prohibited from using alcohol 
or drugs. 


Not a single health problem 
among Indians has ever been 
documented throughout centuries 
of sacramental peyote use. When 
it is used by Native American 
Church members in a controlled 
religious setting, church elders 
consider peyote, combined with 
the strictures of the church, to 

be the most effective means for 
combating the alcoholism and 
drug abuse epidemics that ravage 
Indian country. Twenty-three 
states, along with the federal 
Drug Enforcement Agency, have 
exemptions from their controlled- 
substance laws for the sacramen- 
tal use of peyote by the Native 
American church. 


But in 1990, two Native American 
Church members, Alfred Smith 
and Galen Black, were fired from 
their jobs at an Oregon drug re- 
habilitation organization because 
they had eaten peyote during a 
ceremony. The two men were 
then denied unemployment ben- 
efits because possession of peyote 
remains a crime in that state. The 
Employment Division’s refusal to 
pay benefits was deemed uncon- 
stitutional and overruled by the 
Oregon Court of Appeals. The 
state took the case up to the 

U.S. Supreme Court. 


The high court stated that, in 
this case, religious diversity “is 
a luxury,” one that our society 
“cannot afford.” Just as it had 

in the 1988 ancient-forest case, 
the Supreme Court overturned 

a lower court’s judgment, ruling 
against a Native American reli- 
gious freedom claim. The Smith 
case prompted an outcry from 

a broad spectrum of religious 
groups worried that they might 
be next. Christian groups are wor- 
ried about the potential illegality 
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How to Help 


The Native American Free Exercise 
of Religion Act of 1993 (Senate Bill 
#S 1021), scheduled for a vote in 
January, will provide the federal 
court system with the powers to 
enforce the American Indian Reli- 
gious Freedom Act of 1978 (AIRFA). 
AIRFA was originally created to rem- 
edy transgressions of Native Ameri- 
can religious freedom. However, 
before the final draft was adopted by 
Congress, it was neutered by power- 
ful timber and mining concerns, leav- 
ing the bill unenforceable. 


The Native American Free Exercise 
of Religion Act of !993 adds the nec- 
essary “teeth” to the act by requiring 
federal agencies and courts to: 


* respect sacred sites; 


* uphold the Drug Enforcement 
Agency’s legalization of peyote 
use by Native American 
Church members; 


* guarantee that traditionalists 
will have access to eagle feath- 
ers and any other animal parts 
necessary for ceremonial use; 


* assure that prisoners have the 
right to practice traditional 
ways while incarcerated. 


The bill will also ensure the confi- 
dentiality of testimony given by tradi- 
tional practitioners who must reveal 
secret aspects of their spiritual ways 
in court. These documents could 

be sealed and exempted from the 
Freedom of Information Act. 


Organizations at Work 


Walter Echohawk: Religious 
Freedom Campaign, The Native 
American Rights Fund, 1506 Broad- 
way, Boulder, CO 80302 


Indian Treaty Rights News- 
letter: 45544 N. Broadway #258, 
Chicago, IL 60640 


On the peyote issue: 


James Botsford: Legal Aid 
Society, Indian Law Program, Box 
37, Walthill, NE 68067 


— James C. McGowan 


of serving sacramental wine 

to minors. Jews and Muslims 
are concerned that traditional 
methods of animal slaughter 
will be prohibited under animal 
protection laws. 


With its sweeping powers and 
life terms, the Supreme Court’s 
ultimate purpose is to preserve 
the Bill of Rights as the protector 
of individuals and minorities 
from the tyranny of the majority. 
The First Amendment’s author, 
James Madison, considered the 
Bill of Rights to be “equal laws 
protecting equal rights.” But when 
it comes to Native Americans, the 
Supreme Court has never handed 
down a religious-freedom deci- 
sion in their favor. The unfettered 
exploitation of natural resources 
and the political expediency of 
the “drug war” have always come 
first. In response, the Native Na- 
tions are taking their case directly 
to the people, with a congressional 
bill titled the Native American 
Free Exercise of Religion Act of 
1993. If passed by the House and 
Senate, it will be one of the few 
instances in history when Con- 


gress has, in effect, overruled the 
Supreme Court. 


_ N THE EVE of Columbus 
Day, 1992, Barry Lopez 
wrote that “we must see, 
with bone-chilling honesty, that 
the plunder of the New World 
continues.” The rush to embrace 
Native cultures and religions 
could be an indicator that a 
growing share of the American 
public is unwilling to participate 
in this ongoing plunder. From 
the remote regions of our na- 
tional forests to the remaining 
undeveloped patches of land in 
suburbia, fewer and fewer places 
are left unspoiled, and many 
have been irreparably damaged 
in the scramble for wealth. Mean- 
while, the “drug war” is becom- 
ing quixotic as violent criminals 
are released from the nations’ 
prisons to make room for 

minor drug offenders. 


Some traditional Native practi- 
tioners see the environmental 
movement as an indication that 
the American public, this “nation 
of immigrants,” is finally begin- 


ning to hear the voice of its own 
land. As Dr. Henrietta Mann put 
it: “An environmentalist is de- 
fined as simply this: a person 
with an Indian heart.” Vowing 
to protect the land, water, and 
air wherever one lives is the only 
true way that non-Indians can 
bring themselves into spiritual 
alignment with tribal elders. 


Supporting the rights of medicine 
people to freely practice their re- 
ligions, without interfering with 
those practices in any way, will 
help to ensure the very survival 
of the traditional worldviews that 
interest so many non-Indians to- 
day. During the 1700s, there was 
a Draconian law on the books 
throughout New England against 
white settlers living with Indians 
— “going Indian,” as it was 
known. Going Indian in these 
A.D. times is now a fashion state- 
ment. But with Senate Bill #51021 
awaiting the debate and vote 
process, it remains to be seen 
whether the public’s infatuation 
with the idea of Indians will be 
translated into political solidarity 
with real ones. @ 
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Native Roots 


| grew up with a typically stunted view of 
what Native Americans contributed to 
our culture — com, the peace pipe, 
wigwams, wampum. Later | watched a 
few PBS specials and learned about the 
ancient Hopewell culture of the Mid- 
west, the giant earthen pyramids on the 
banks of the Mississippi, and the myste- 
rious Anasazi cliffdwellers of the South- 
west. But not until Native Roots did | 
understand the range and strength 

of the Indian legacy. 


Jack Weatherford makes a strong case 
— with exhaustive examples — that 
European settlers borrowed prolifically 
from the rich variety of peoples they en- 
countered in North America. Among the 
debts Weatherford catalogues and illus- 
trates are language (over 2,000 words 
in daily speech), goverment (the Iro— 
quois model of democracy), forestry 
(controlled burning), and agriculture 
(more than half our foods). 


Beyond this account of cultural debts 
unacknowledged, Weatherford mingles 
interesting facts with stories of people 
— some legendary, most anonymous — 
whose accomplishments ought to be the 
stuff of school curricula. We lear, for 
example, that intermarriage between 
Europeans and Indians was encouraged 
by the likes of Thomas Jefferson and 
Patrick Henry, and that Scots and 
French settlers (unlike the English) 
embraced Indian life wholeheartedly. 
We learn about the powerful Lady of 
Cutifachiqui, who ruled a fertile land 

laid waste by DeSoto, and about the 
enslaved Indians who built the infra- 
structure on which California grew. 


Native Roots is a starting point for 
understanding this continent. 
—Doenald Johns 


The settlers coming into America believed 
that the land contained no civilization, so 
they steadfastly saw none. Alexis de 
Tocqueville, representing the common 
European view, erred egregiously when 
he wrote in his Democracy in America that 
“North America was inhabited only by 
wandering tribes, who had no thought of 
profiting by the natural riches of the soil; 
the vast country was still, properly speak- 
ing, an empty continent, a desert land 
awaiting its inhabitants.” For him the In— 
dians had merely “occupied without pos- 
sessing” America. They were prevented 
from developing a civilization by their “im- 
placable prejudices, their uncontrolled 
passions, their vices, and still more, 
perhaps, their savage virtues.” 
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The continent did not speak to the new- 
comers because the civilizations of North 
America did not always speak in loud 
stone. They spoke in earth and wood, 

in fiber and textile, in bead and shell. Even 
when they did choose to speak in stone, 
they selected small images that could be 
carved from softer stone, such as the 
carved animal pipes of the ancient Hope- 
well people, or the polished red pipestone 
of the Plains. Even the stone buildings at 
Chaco Canyon in New Mexico or Mesa 
Verde in Colorado spoke in a softer tone, 
without triumphant arches, expansive 
domes, soaring pillars, or other modes 

of imperial adornment and ostentation. 


e 
Along with the jungles of Brazil, the Congo, 
and Indonesia, North America was one of 
the most wooded places on earth. Elias 
Pym Fordham, an Englishman who settled 
in Indiana, wrote a complaint that was 
common to many newly arrived Europeans: 
“There is too much wood; and when on 
the barren peak of some rocky hill, you 
catch a distant view, it generally is nothing 
but an undulating surface of impenetrable 
forest.” 


a 

The Europeans found large trees in these 
forests because native forestry practices 
produced this particular type of forest. In 
New England the Indians burned the forest 
every year to destroy the small brush. This 
allowed hardy trees such as the pine to 
grow tall, but destroyed the smaller trees 
and the less fire-resistant varieties such 

as the firs. 


In addition to keeping the forests open, the 
controlled fires promoted growth of the 
large trees that the native people preferred 
for dugout canoes. Throughout North 
America, native building styles relied on 
large trees that the people used as primary 
supports and roof beams in both domestic 
and communal architecture. 


Indians in different areas of North America 
burned the forest for various local reasons. 
In California the smoke killed the parasitic 
mistletoe that grew on the oak and mes- 
quite. Indians from the Gulf Coast to the 
interior of Alaska used fire to reduce the 
number of irritating insects and other pests 
during the summer. In the Southern states, 
fire drove out the poisonous snakes such 
as the rattlesnake. What rattlesnakes re- 
mained could be seen more easily and thus 
avoided by the Indians walking through a 
forest cleared of underbrush. 


e 
Mesa Verde did not serve as home to 
kings, popes, caliphs, khans, harems, monks, 
or knights. The common Anasazi people 
built their buildings for themselves and 
their children. The rooms of Mesa Verde 


Native Roots 

(How the Indians Enriched America) 
Jack Weatherford, 1991, 320 pp. 
ISBN 0-449-907 | 3-9 


$10 ($12 postpaid) from Random House, 
400 Hahn Road, Westminster, MD 21157; 
800/733-3000 


housed their builders and their builders’ 
children and grandchildren for centuries. 
The ruins are the remnants of homes built 
by and for the common people, built by a 
people without a rigid class structure. No- 
where else in the world of that time do we 
find such spectacular and well-built homes 
for the common people. 


If humans ever invented a miracle food, it 
must have been corn. All types of corn 
belong to a single species, Zea mays, but a 
world of variation exists within that spe- 
cies. Over the last few millennia before the 
European arrival, the American Indian farm- 
ers developed a type of corn for virtually 
every ecological niche from southern 
Canada to northern Chile and Argentina. 
Farmers grew corn in the deserts of the 
southwestern United States and northern 
Mexico, in the swamps of the southeastern 
United States and Central America. They 
grew it high on the slopes of the Andes 

as well as along the coasts of the Carib— 
bean islands. 


* 
The Hiawatha Wampum survives as the 
oldest constitution in North America, per- 
haps the oldest in the world. The edges of 
the beaded belt have frayed slightly, but the 
skilled hands that made the purple and 
white beads from whelk shells, carefully 
tied each bead into its place. The Hiawatha 
Belt signifies the union of the nations of the 
Haudenosaunee, the Iroquois League, 
founded approximately 600 years ago 

by Deganawidah and Hiawatha. 


The wampum offers a simple message writ- 
ten in pictographs. The symbols depict four 
squares joined like the link of a chain, with 
a tree in the center of the belt. They repre- 
sent the nations of the league united with 
one another by the chain of friendship. 

The tree signifies law and peace, and its 
branches represent the security and shelter 
given to humans by the law. Deganawidah 
named this constitution Kaianerekowa, “the 
Great Law of Peace,” and he taught that 
peace and law had to be inseparable. 
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Indian Roots of American Democracy 


The founding of a nation in North 
America, based on a social contract that 
guaranteed the rights of citizens against 
the power of the government, was a 
milestone in the history of democracy. 
And no more than a few dozen living 
Americans know the true names of the 
people who did it, because the geniuses 
who came up with this covenant werent 
landed gentry of British descent, but Indi- 
ans. That social contract — the Iroquois 
Great Law of Peace — almost certainly 
informed the creators of the US Con— 
stitution. The only reason this history 
comes as a surprise is that winners of 
wars write history books. So the history 
books tell of the Articles of Confederacy, 
but neglect the Haudenosaunee Con— 
federacy that long preceded it. 


In 1988, the American Indian Program 
at Comell University convened Indian 
and non-Indian scholars and social 
scientists to discuss the evidence for 
Iroquois influence on Franklin, Jefferson, 
and others. This book grew out of that 
conference. — HLR 


In August of 1775, they had been invited to 
view the workings of the “Grand Council 
Fire” in Philadelphia. 


A couple of generations later another 
Pennsylvanian, Benjamin Franklin, would 
formulate another plan of colonial union 
that would more closely reflect Iroquois 
influences. Franklin, familiar with the ways 
of the Iroquois, published a series of Indian 
treaties. He attended a Condolence cer- 
emony in 1753, less than a year before his 
authorship of the Albany Plan of Union. 


Just nine months before the Albany Con- 
gress of 1754, Franklin attended a treaty 
council at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, in Octo- 
ber 1753. During this treaty with the Iro- 
quois and the Ohio Indians, Franklin saw 
the rich imagery and ideas of the Iroquois 
at close hand. 


At the Albany Congress the next year, the 
Mohawk sachem Hendrick challenged the 
Americans to use Iroquois style unity and 
to bring “. . . as many into this covenant 
chain as you possibly can.” With this admo- 
nition and his previous knowledge of the 
imagery and concepts of the Iroquois Great 
Law, Franklin met with both colonial and 
lroquois delegates to create a plan of unity 
that was, in part, derived from some of the 
tenets of the Great Law of the Iroquois. 


The next day, Franklin formally proposed 
his plan of union before the Congress. It 
had a “Grand Council,” a “Speaker” and 
called for a “general government... . under 
which .. . each colony may retain its 


present constitution.” In 1943, after editing 
Franklin’s Indian treaties, Julian P. Boyd 
stated that Benjamin Franklin in 1754 “pro- 
posed a plan for union of the colonies and 
he found his materials in the great confed- 
eracy of the Iroquois.” Boyd also believed 
that the ability of the lroquois to unite 
peoples over a large geographic expanse 
made their form of government “. . . wor- 
thy of copying.” As Americans grew more 
restive under the autocracy of British rule, 
they turned to Native American ideas for 
alternatives. 


In August of 1775, members of the Conti- 
nental Congress met with the Iroquois and 
recalled Iroquois admonitions of unity and 
said we have taught “our children to follow 
it.” The Americans also invited the Iroquois 
to visit and observe our “Great Council 
Fire at Philadelphia.” In January of 1776, 
George Washington introduced John 
Adams as a member of “the Grand Council 
Fire at Philadelphia.” In May and June of 


Indian Roots 

of American Democracy 
Jose Barreiro, Editor, 1992; 209 pp. 
ISBN 1-881 178-00-5 


$12 ($14 postpaid) from Akwe:kon Press, 
300 Caldwell Hall, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, NY 14853 


1776, chiefs from “4 tribes of the Six Na- 
tions” were at Independence Hall. In fact, 
the meeting with the Iroquois sachems was 
so important that the Continental Con- 
gress ordered George Washington to leave 
his post in New York City and come to 
Philadelphia to review Pennsylvania troops 
in late May 1776.24 


Confronting Environmental Racism 


Where are the worst pollution-producers 
most likely located? Where are toxic 
wastes most likely dumped? The answer 
is, on or near where people of color live 
and work.. Not only is this blatant rac- 
ism, but the assumed political power- 
lessness of the pollutees leaves the mess 
untreated and the mess-makers free to 
continue their filthy ways. Competent 
editing has minimized the flaws com- 
mon to books of collected papers; each 
author makes a major point or tells a 
different story. Way beyond whine and 
shout, the stories are of real fights en- 
tered and"often won under grim odds. 
It's. an inspiring and instructional dis- 
patch from the front. — |. Baldwin 


The importance of CWM [Chemical Waste 
Management] to the local economy ex- 
plains why most business and community 
leaders either publicly support or appear to 
accept the presence of the landfill in their 
midst. Since 1978, CWM has paid roughly 
$20 million to the county commission, 
which distributes funds to iocal agencies 
and organizations according to a formula 
established by the county’s representatives 
in the state legislature. Among the recipi- 
ents are the municipal governments of 
Livingston, York, and five smaller towns; 
ten government service agencies (e.g., li- 
brary, rescue squad, and water authority); 
the local university; the county school 
board; and the county commission’s gen- 
eral fund. The mayor of York, noting that 
30 percent of that town’s revenues come 
from the commission, has publicly ex- 
pressed concern over local dependency 


Confronting 
Environmental 
Racism 

(Voices from the 
Grassroots) 


Robert D. Bullard, Editor, 1993; 
259 pp. ISBN 0-89608-446-9 


$16 ($19 postpaid) from South End 
Press, P.O. Box 741, Monroe, ME 04951; 
800/533-8478 


on CWM. Other local critics of the com- 
mission claim the county has become a 
“hazardous waste junkie.” 


As long as environmentalism is seen as a 
“white thing” under the direction of local 
white folks, it is unrealistic to expect 
African-American residents to devote 
their energies to a narrow environmental 
agenda. Only by working together with 
local African Americans to reduce the 
racial tensions and political divisions in 
Sumter County can white activists grin 
significant support from the African- 
American majority. 


Cooperation depends on trust, a commod- 
ity in short supply in the county due to its 
sorry history of black-white race relations. 
White activists have made conscious efforts 
to reach out to progressive forces in the 
African-American community, but they 
need to play a more active part in helping 
improve the social, economic, and political 
conditions of the black majority. 
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Understanding Comics 


If | were king, this extra- 
ordinary book would be 
made available to every 
kid in high-school art 
class. As an exposition of 
the elements of communi- 
cation and an example of 
how to elegantly stuff fifty 
pounds of information 

into a ten-pound sack, it 
should be primary reading 
for anybody who wants to 
present information in its 
most potently concen- 
trated form — that is, 
through images. 


There's a brilliant discus- 


sion of comic art, as per 
the title. But the discussion 
approaches an under- 
standing of much more 
than “comics”: understand- 
ing graphic design. Under- 
standing language. 
Understanding perception, 
semiotics . . and time. 
(Well: maybe “practical 
understanding” is more 
accurate.) 


Understanding Comics 
presents itself in a loose, 
rather conservative comics 
format: the exposition is 
embedded in the example. 


The fireworks aren't in the 
art but in the stripdown 
and inspection of its con- 
stituents — abstraction, 
artifice, and idiom. Scott 
McCloud leads the tour at 
top speed. His work is so 
compact and gleefully 
idea-heavy that at times 
you can only bounce help- 
lessly in his wake. (WER 
art director Kathleen 
O'Neill fell off her chair 
while reading this book. 
She got right up and fin- 
ished it.) 

—James Donnelly 
[Suggested by 


Josh Gordon] 
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The Book of JIM 


Bobbing on the coppery waters in his 
little boat, Jim feels the line go taut; 
sees the float vanish. After a flailing 
struggle he reels in JIM: hooked by 
one galosh, wall-eyed and bellowing 
in panic, pockets alive with glistening 
mudlizards, limbs enwreathed with 
hairy ropes of night terror. 


Jim Woodring, bane of the Jungians, 
here presents a Best Of the first four 
JIM comicbooks. The stories are com- 
posed with the pacing, tension, and 
eloquence of a wholly mature, if 
overtly peculiar, artist. The drafts- 
manship is beautiful — inadequate 
hackneyed word — with a unique or- 
gan-twanging resonance (did | live in 
this desolate granary? why do | know 
these broken gaudy toys’). 


The Book of JIM is a guestroom- 
nightstand amenity that will make 
that old .38 seem fatuous; an heir- 
loom that will really make the kids 
think twice. —James Donnelly 


The Book of JIM 

Jim Woodring, 1993; 120 pp. 
ISBN 1-56097-091-X 

$14.95 ($17.95 
postpaid) from 
Fantagraphics 
Books, 7563 
Lake City Way 
NE, Seattle, 
WA 98115; 
800/657-1100 
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AN EMPTY SAELL 


THAT WE INHABIT 

WHICH EWMABLES 
US TO TRAVEL IN 
ANOTHER REALM. 


be 


DECIDED TO DRAW 

MYSELF IN SUCH 
A SIMPLE 
STYLE. 


Understanding 
Comics 

(The Invisible Art) 
Scott McCloud. 
Tundra, 1993; 215 pp. 
ISBN 1-56862-019-5 


‘Pa. 


$19.95 ($23.95 postpaid) 
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Greetings From 
This Modern World 


Tom Tomorrow clips, photocopies, 
mutates, satirizes, and transforms 
old media icons into contemporary SOUUUUUGDUCUSUOEPOGUUGUGUEOOOULOOUULGLE 


political commentary. He's man- 


aged to capture that cartoon look 
of simpering surreal TV-age propa- 


ganda and tum it back on itself. 
—HLR 


Greetings From This 
Modern World 


Tom Tomorrow. St. Martin’s Press, 


1992; 103 pp. ISBN 0-312-08203-7 
$7.95 ($10.95 postpaid) from 


Publishers Book & Audio, P. O. Box 


070059, Staten Island, NY 10307; 
800/288-2131 
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BY J. BALDWIN 


Not very long ago, “cordless” most often referred to drills that could have 
been rated in mousepower — from one easily fatigued mouse. Feeding 
time was three to eight hours. Worse, if you recharged a battery 
before running it completely down, it would “remember” the 
reduced demand and deliver less work time thereafter. 
This tool reviewer was not impressed. 


Things have changed; gander any job 
site. Except for the heaviest power- 
eaters, cords are going out of Style. 
Workers have drills holstered on their 
hips, ready for a fast draw. They take 
them to the roof, into the damp 
crawlspace, on board the boat 
(where electrocution is a hazard), 
and out to the lot for fence or vehicle 
work. (Thieves use ‘em to drill out 
locks; any technology has potential 
for mayhem.) If you run out of poop, 
the recommended second battery 
will be recharged in as little as fifteen 
minutes, though an hour is most 
common; some chargers plug into 

a vehicle's cigar lighter socket. New 
battery technology has nearly elimi- 
nated “memory effect.” 


The mice are now on steroids. One 
DeWalt model will drill 1'/;" holes in 
oak! Battery capacity has improved, 
too. We recently dismantled Buck- 
minster Fuller's aluminum Wichita 
House (by invitation!) by drilling out its 
| 7,000 rivets with 9.6-volt Makita and 
Bosch cordless drills. The Bosch dis- 
patched about 900 rivets per charge. 
The similarly priced (about $1 50) 
Makita managed a still-respectable 
600, but was plagued by annoying 
pauses when the scorching sun 

tripped its thermal over- 

load switch. The drills 

also undid hundreds 

of screws, nuts, & 

bolts when equipbed 

with screwdriver bits 


Panasonic # EY503B screwdriver bends 

to fit into crowded circuitboard situations. 
Adjustable torque permits delicate work. 
$125.80. 


I use a versatile 
Bosch model 3050 
VSR 9.6-volt, 3/8" 
driver drill with 
two-speed tranny, 
reverse, variable 
speed, five 
screwdriving torque 
settings, charger, two 
batteries, and case. 
$229. It’s really good. 


and wrench sockets. For 
lighter-duty work, we would have 
chosen similar 7.2-volt models with 
less tiring weight and better agility. 
The cordless de- 
partment now 
boasts more 
than drill/drivers. 
Makita offers 
cordless 
wrenches, screw- 


DeWalt DW948K 
1/2" drill is the reigning 
brute. Its maker, Black 

& Decker, offers similar 
models. $469. 


| 


Makita 9.6-volt cutter #4190D 
slashes most tile and stone at about 
a foot a minute. Glass work is slower; 
some ceramics are faster. $197 with 


charger and diamond blade. 


drivers, sanders, laminate trimmers, 
tile and glass cutters (especially nifty), 
a staple gun, grass and hedge clip- 
pers, saws (circular, recipro, and jig), 
grinders, a small vacuum, a chainsaw 
sharpener, and flashlights, all using the 
same batteries and chargers in two 
voltage “families.” Bosch also makes 
production tools including foam and 
carpet cutters, sheetmetal shears, and 
even a rotary hammer drill for con- 
crete. Other makers feature similar 


Makita #DA391DW 3/8" 7.2-volt 
angle drill fits where others won’t. 
You can get shorty bits for it, too. 
Like its kin, it comes with or with- 
out battery, charger, and case. 
About $312 for the kit. 


lines, though none can equal Makita 
for variety. You can also get cordless 
hot-melt glue guns, soldering irons, 
and the classic Dremel Moto-Tool. 


Are you tempted? If all you do are a 
few five-minute jobs a year, a hiber- 
nating cordless would likely require 
a work-delaying wakeup charge; 
hand tools will do just fine. If power 
is called for, note that cordless tools 
make otherwise impossible or oner- 
ous tasks less intimidating; the tool 


may get more use than 
you expected. For this, as 
well as the usual reasons 
to buy quality, | recom- 
mend that you avoid 
cheap, homeowner-grade 
tools with built-in batteries. 
(This does not apply to ‘ 
petite, quality tools with 
integral batteries.) In gen- 
eral, the higher the volt- 
age, the harder and longer 
a given tool will work on 

a charge. Check the cata- 
log for other devices that 
use the same battery 

and charger, and save 
money as you expand 
your capabilities. 
Realistically consider the limitations; 
brochures may be silent or optimistic. 
A cordless saw typically cuts about 
30 feet — much less if the 


going is tough. A hedge-trimmer runs 
about a half-hour under ideal condi- 
tions. Even a powerful drill won't make 
many holes in half-inch steel. A spare 
battery (about $30) may be a good 
idea, especially at low temperatures, 
which reduce battery performance. So 
are extra-sharp blades and bits that 
reduce battery drain. 


And don't forget your own limits. Heft 
the more massive machines before 
buying, to be certain you can easily 
handle them, and be sure to maintain 
proper respect for even the little ones. 
They may not have cords, but even a 
mouse can bite.@ 


SSS 


Porter-Cable #9840 is exceptionally 
well-balanced and smooth. Expensive, 
too, at $289. 


Bosch Model 1925A rotary shear 

can cut 400' of carpet, more than twice 
that distance in cloth. Clever attachment 
lets it cut right to the wall. $243. 
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The reincarnation of the Gate Five Road 
Crew is complete. New faces, new tools, 
new tasks, new energy. WHEEEEEEE! 


If you followed last issue’s Gossip, you 
will remember that we were without an 
executive director at Point, and that we 
were skeptical about whether anybody 
could handle the job. But the right person 
came along at the right time, and his ac- 
complishments in the first months of his 
tenure have convinced the most skeptical 
among us. John Sumser arrived the same 
way | did: he was drawn into Whole Earth 
through the WELL. When we advertised 
for a new circulation manager, John sent 
us some astonishing faxes about whole 
systems and organizational change. As 
fate would have it, our publisher/business 
manager and our executive director had 
(purely coincidentally) resigned soon after 
we started communicating with John. John 
and his equally persuasive wife Colleen 
flew out to California at their own ex- 
pense, and sold the staff and the board 
on the whole crazy idea of hiring another 
executive director. Marly Norris, who had 


been doing the job on a provisional basis, 
was one of Sumser’s early supporters. 
John astonished us by moving his family 
out of their home in Maryland, and driving 
across the country with two of the Sumser 
children, Bridget (ten) and Raymond 
(eight). When Colleen and Kate (three), 
their Hound of the Baskervilles, Jake, and 
their cats, Gabby and Emily, joined them, 
the whole family literally moved into John’s 
new office and part of the Whole Earth 
kitchen while they signed up for schools 
and looked for a house. We’ve been 
plunged into an invigorating maelstrom 

of activity ever since. Over the next few 
issues (and starting on page ! 20 of this 
issue), John will speak for himself about 
what we plan to do next. Hang on. The 
ride is going to get even more interesting. 


A look at the group photo on this 

page will reveal many new faces. Five 
of the people in the photo are from 
HarperSanFrancisco, publisher of the 
Millennium Whole Earth Catalog: 
Nancy Fish, Matthew Lore, Tom Grady, 
Ani Chamichian, Caroline Pincus. We’re 


glad to welcome them to the team. 


We call Barbara Blosser the business 
manager; we prefer to think of her as the 
remover of financial obstacles. Doesn’t 
she have a great smile? 


Ruth Kissane is MWEC chief steward. 
She has been helping me, coordinating 
domain editors, coordinating interns, go- 
betweening among all the MWEC staff. 
She also persuaded me to restart regular 
Aikido practice. Ruth, Barbara, production 
staffer Todd Tibbetts, assistant librarian 
Caius van Nouhuys, customer service rep 
Carlos Winborn, proofreader Ann Bartz, 
and interns Mike Ashenfelder, Wade Fox, 
Reid Harward and Michael Stone were 
the right people who showed up at the 
right time. We’re a team again. You can 
feel it just walking into the place. 


Keith Jordan, our former publisher, and his 
wife, Cassandra, are the proud parents of 
a baby girl, Columbia. There’s nothing like 
a daughter. We wish them all the best. 


Expect more juicy, squirty, upbeat gossip 
next issue. Things are happening. —HLR 
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READER SERVICES: 


HOWTO... 


Subscribe to WER 


Subscription rates to Whole Earth Review 
for individuals are $27/year (4 issues) or 
$49/two years (8 issues). Trial subscriptions 
for new individual subscribers are $20/year. 
Subscriptions for institutions are $35/year or 
$63/two years. Add $8/year for Canadian 
(includes GST) and $6/year for other foreign 
surface mail; add $1 4/year for airmail to 
Canada (includes GST); $1 2/year for airmail 
delivery elsewhere. 


Send orders to P. O. Box 38, Sausalito, CA 
94966; fax us at 415/332-3110; or call 
toll-free: 800/938-6657 (415/332-1716 
outside the US). 


To order back issues of WER, see the inside 
back cover. Back issues are available on mi- 
crofilm and as xerographic reprints from 
University Microfilms Intemational, Serials 
Bid Coordinator, 300 Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, 
MI 48106. 


Cope with Sales Tax 


Our review access format gives list and post- 
paid price (list plus postage and handling). 
Depending upon where you live, and upon 
where they have their operations, many 
publishers and mail-order companies now 
charge your state's sales tax on mail-order 
sales. This is so complex, varied, and 
changeable that we have decided against 
including a tax figure with each review. 
However, if you do not send the tax, your 
order may be delayed while the publisher 
writes back asking for the money. To avoid 
this delay, you could add your state's sales 
tax based on the list price, or call to ask 
about your particular situation. 


Talk to Us Online 


Rent Our Mailing List 


You can subscribe to WER, resolve a sub- 
scription problem, change your address — 
all via electronic mail. Our customer-service 
ernail address, reachable from many elec- 
tronic mail systems, is wer@well.sf.ca.us 


You can also communicate with WER 
subscribers and staff in the electronic Whole 
Earth conference on The WELL. For informa- 
tion about The WELL, call 415/332-4335 
weekdays 9 to 5 PST, or email 
info@well.sf.ca.us Register anytime via 
modem: 415/332-6106 (The WELL’s direct 
line); your local CompuServe Packet Network 
access node (Host: WELL); or Internet 
(well.sf.ca.us). 


Most articles in WER are available online via 
Dialog, Mead & BRS. 


Reprint 


It is our policy to allow reprints in small quan- 
tities for nonprofit classroom and community 
use at no charge. There is no need to re- 
quest permission. While we appreciate being 
informed of the uses to which our material 

is put, we will not necessarily respond to 
requests for reprint permission from the 
academic community. Requests for com- 
mercial and trade reprinting should be sent 
to WER/Reprints, 27 Gate Five Road, Sau- 
salito, CA 94965. 


Find Us in Indexes 


WER is indexed by Access: the Supplemen- 
tary Index to Periodicals, Alternative Press In- 
dex, Magazine Index, Consumers Index, 
Humanities Index, Book Review Index, Aca- 
demic Index, Academic Abstracts, Health 
Source, and General Periodical Index. 


Our readers’ concems range from the envi- 
ronmental to the technological to the political 
and personal. And list-rental income makes 
an important contribution to WER's health. 
Contact Pacific Lists at 415/381-0553; ask 
for Valerie Hutchinson. 


Recent renters include Buzzworm, Com- 
pany of Women, Granta, Institute of Noetic 
Sciences, Real Goods Trading Company, and 
Seventh Generation. 


If you want your name left off our mailing list 
rentals, please write and tell us. Your request 
will become effective 90 to | 20 days after 
we receive it. 


Resolve Sub Problems 


lf your subscription or gift sub has a flaw, 
please address your correspondence to P. O. 
Box 38, Sausalito, CA 94966, or call 800/ 
938-6657 (415/332-1716 outside the US). 
Please provide us with the subscriber number 
from your magazine label, billing form, or 
renewal form. 


Claims for missing issues will not be honored 
later than six months after publication. 


Change Your Address 


Moving? Let us know your new address (ob- 
viously). Ideally, wed like to know six weeks 
in advance, and to have a copy of your old 
address label. The Post Office is not obliged 
to forward Second Class mail. 


1. Marly Norris, 


ke x) 
Suspect Ss. 2. Barbara Blosser, 
3. Ruth Kissane, 


4. Kate Sumser, 5. Tesla, 6. Kathleen O’Neill, 

7. Ray Sumser, 8. Reid Harward, 9. Caroline 
Pincus, 10. Tom Grady, i 1. Carlos Winborn, 

12. Ani Chamichian, 13. Colleen Sumser, 

14, Bridget Sumser, 15. Linnea Johnson, 16. Lisa 
Winer, 17. Caius van Nouhuys, 18. John Sumser, 
19. Todd Tibbetts, 20. Lorry Fleming, 21. James 
Donnelly, 22. Howard Rheingold, 23. J. Baldwin, 
24. Michael Stone, 25. Matthew Lore, 26. Mike 
Ashenfelder, 27. Don Ryan, 28. Nancy Fish, 

29. Wade Fox, 30. David Burnor. 


A Financial Report (of sorts) 


From deep in the throes of training new 
staffers and volunteers; from the Laocoonian 
entanglements of ramping up to production 
of the Millennium Whole Earth Catalog; 
from atop the hurtling juggernaut of a 
magazine production in its final bellowing 
moments; from (etc.), we are sorry to report 
that we failed to get this issue's Financial 
Report done in time for inclusion. 


Rest assured, however, that things are essen- 
tially the same as usual: our financial picture 


is fairly grim, but we are mysteriously opti- 
mistic. Thanks to readers’ amazingly strong 
support — Catalyst memberships and do- 
nations (see p. | 26), and many helpful 
suggestions as to ways that we might pull 
our pants up and stand tall once again — 
the situation is improving. We will share it 
with you, expressed in the traditional way 
(columns of words and figures; precise 
horizontal and vertical lines) in Issue #82. 


—John R. Sumser 
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UNLOCK THE MYSTERY OF PINK BUNNY: 
Become a Supporting Subscriber. 


Maniacal 
Supporters 


WHOLE EARTH REVIEW takes the noble if possibly unrealistic posi- 
tion that it serves its readers better by accepting no display advertising. 
We need your financial support to continue to present challenging, 
illuminating, sometimes irritating ideas. 


Becoming a Supporting Subscriber is a relatively easy way for you to 
support this position and reap the rewards. Choose an appropriate 
level of support, and fill out the form below. We will acknowledge 
your generosity with the following benefits: 

1. You get your WER fast, by first-class mail, protected by an envelope. 
2. You get a tax deduction — we’re a 501(c)(3) organization. 

3. You get acknowledged in the magazine (unless you prefer 
otherwise). 

... And these: 

* Retaining Subscriber ($50/ year): Acknowledgment in one issue. 

* Sustaining ($100/ year): Acknowledgment in every issue for a year. 
* Munificent ($250 / year): Two copies of whatever books or products 
we bring out during that year. 

* Maniacal ($1,000/life): A subscription for as long as you — 

or we — live. 

Angelic ($5,000 /life): Two copies of every Whole Earth book or 
product, until the end of your life or ours. 


* Perpetual ($10,000/life): A set of (available) back issues, two copies 
of every Whole Earth book or product, and a subscription that goes 
on forever and can be willed to descendants or otherwise passed 

on to others. 


Any level of support that you can give will help keep us publishing. 
Thank you in advance for your generosity. 


Speak to me, Pink Bunny! 


Start (or renew or extend) my Supporting Subscription 
to Whole Earth Review. 


$50/Year (Retaining) Donation enclosed 


$100/Year (Sustaining) New Renewal 


$250/Year (Munificent) I'd like to make my 


donation in four quarterly 


_____ $1,000/Life (Maniacal) installments of $ 


$5,000/Life (Angelic) The first installment is enclosed. 


____ $10,000/Life (Perpetual) (Lifetime subscriptions only, please.) 


Z8| 


Name 


Address 


City 


State__—s Zip 
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Grant Abert 
Hillpoint, Wisconsin 
Cash Adams 
Miami, Florida 
Peter C. Akwai 
Dreieich-Gotzenhain, 
West Germany 
Denise & Norman Alm 
Inchture, 
Perthshire, Scotland 
Kathy Archibald 
Tallahassee, Florida 
August 
Bamboo Flying Water 
New York, New York 
Basic Living Products, Inc. 
Berkeley, California 
Leona & Bruce Baumgart 
Los Gatos, California 
Alex Bornstein 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Donna Boyd 
& Gene Combs 
Lexington, Kentucky 
Mark & Amanda Brady 
Atherton, California 
Marlon Brando 
Beverly Hills, California 
Stephen & Julie Briggs 
Vienna, Virginia 
Peter Buckley 
Mill Valley, California 
Harvey Chang 
Montreal, Quebec 
Continuous Wave 
Joe S. Coulombe 
Cary, North Carolina 
Jerry Crutcher 
Rockville, Maryland 
Lynn Dondero 
Sonoma, Caliiornia 
Robert Dunn 
Albany, New York 
Alex Funk 
Durham, North Carolina 
David Gotlib 
Toronto, Ontario 
E. D. Grover 
Rolling Hills Estates, 
California 
Eric Haines 
Ithaca, New York 
Hampshire College Frog 
Amherst, Massachusetts 
David & Kay Hines 
Austin, Texas 
Allen Hogle 
Gualala, California 
Michael O. Johnson 
Bremerton, Washington 
Elisabeth Jones 
Berkeley, California 
Kinswoman 
Eugene, Oregon 
David Kittrell 
Seattle, Washington 


Kevin J. Kiwak 
Farmington, Connecticut 
Lawrence Lewis 
Day Creek, Washington 
In Memoriam 
John Litt 
Love, Cy and Andrew 
James E. Lovelock 
Launceston, Cornwall, 
England 
Lucky Loner 
of the Lurker Legions 
Douglas Martin 
Sausalito, California 
Luther & Gloria McLeod 
La Center, Washington 
Arthur Milholland, M.D. 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Russ Molari 
Palo Alto, California 
James Moores 
New York, New York 
Mike Nathan 
Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 
W. K. Nelson 
Kalispell, Montana 
Anne Norcia 
Waynesville, Ohio 
Nothing Matters 
Everything Is Important 
Joshua Notowitz 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Gary Owens 
Mountain View, 
California 
Norman Pease 
Orinda, California 
Plant Just One Tree 
Love, Ma 
J. H. Reynolds 
Albuquerque, 
New Mexico 
Marcelo C. Rocha 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Maria Rodale 
Emmaus, Pennsylvania 
John Romkey 
Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 
Jim Sanders 
Paia, Hawaii 
Jim Sells 
Corrales, New Mexico 
Norman & Joanna Sher 
Brooklyn, New York 
Virginia L. Smith 
Redford Township, 
Michigan 
Katherine W. Tremaine 
Santa Barbara, California 
Bob Wallace 
Seattle, Washington 
David Williams 
Leeds, England 
Greg & Pat Williams 
Gravel Switch, Kentucky 
J. Kirk Wood 
Malibu, California 
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Ye Olde Tooth Fairye 
Birmingham, Alabama 
and 11 anonymae 


Munificent 
Subscribers 


Robb Aley Allan 

Palm Beach, Florida 
Leonard Cuff 

Santa Barbara, California 
David Glazer 

Mountain View, 

California 

Jeff Kackle 

Miami, Florida 
Richard Kent 

Laramie, Wyoming 
Jose Marti 

Hato Rey, Puerto Rico 
Michael Moorcock 

London, England 
James Ogilvy 

Berkeley, California 
William Ryder 

Miami, Florida 
Arthur & 

Taj Ameera Silvers 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 

Ted & Trudy Winsberg 

Boynton Beach, Florida 
Arnold M. Zwicky 

Columbus, Ohio 
and one anonymous 


Sustaining 
Subscribers 


Jennifer de Jung 

Reno, Nevada 
Richard Doty 

Portland, Oregon 
Daniel Drake 

Mill Valley, California 
Roger Easton 

Scottsville, New York 
Bruce Elkin 

Saltspring Island, 

British Columbia 

Michael & Amy Finn 

Belton, Texas 
Andrea & Gary Frankel 

Nevada City, California 
Gregory Fullenkamp 

New York, New York 
Gisela & David Gamper 

Kingston, New York 
Mike Glancy 

Wilmington, 

North Carolina 

Bill O. Hanlon 

Omaha, Nebraska 
Steve Huemmer 

San Diego, California 
Ted Kaehler 

Palo Alto, California 


Robert M. Kelley 
Dharhan, Saudi Arabia 
Mark Kiemele 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
England 
Walter Kleeman, Jr. 
High Point, 
North Carolina 
Lynn Krausse 
Scotch Plains, New Jersey 
John M. Larson 
San Francisco, 
California 
Deborah Ann Light 
Sag Harbor, New York 
Jacqueline Mager! 
Portland, Oregon 
David Miller 
Berkeley, California 
Charles L. Nunu 
Prangins, Switzerland 
Michael Parr 
Corrales, New Mexico 
Jim Peske 
Rochester, Minnesota 
Osamu Saito 
Tokyo, Japan 
Steve Schmid 
Thermal, California 
Marvin Stein 
Toronto, Ontario 
Janice Tucker 
Altadena, California 
William Van Riper 
Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 
Leif Vilibald 
Zurich, Switzerland 
John F. Warren 
Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 
Davis Weatherby 
Mountain View, 
California 
Judith Weiss 
Austin, Texas 
and two anonymae 


Retaining 
Subscribers 
(since last issue) 


Jonathan David Abbey 
Austin, Texas 

Bill & Laurie Benenson 
Pacific Palisades, 

California 

Philip R. Bowden 
Spring, Texas 

David Cautley 
Corvallis, Oregon 

Lynn Couch 
Seattle, Washington 

Greg Cumberford 
Durango, Colorado 

Martin J. Dove 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Susan Elliott 
Anchorage, Alaska 
Jeff Glass 
Austin, Texas 
Jacqueline Greenleaf 
Salem, Oregon 
David Owen Harrington 
Fujisawa City, Japan 
David Kern 
Main, Germany 
Ray Kleiman 
& Joni Burnham 
Hanalei, Hawaii 
Ed Kuherski 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Jonathan W. Mark 
Seattle, Washington 
Brian Maxson 
& Allison Atkinson 
Riverside, California 
Connie McClellan 
Live Oak, Florida 
Steven Muchnick 
& Eric Milliren 
San Francisco, 
California 
New Road Map Foundation 
Seattle, Washington 
David Newman 
Brockport, New York 
Rob Quinn 
Medinah, Illinois 
Marjorie Runge 
Springfield, Virginia 
Steve Scott 
Stillwater, Minnesota 
David J. Smith 
Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 
Glen Smith 
Saltcoats, Saskatchewan 
Windsor Smith 
Sunnyvale, California 
P. Suzuki 
Sunnyvale, California 
Jeff Travis 
Greenbelt, Maryland 
Peter Vatcher 


Vancouver, 
British Columbia 
Ted Wachtel 
Pipersville, Pennsylvania 
and 1 anonymous 


Point Foundation 


Wuote EartH Review 


Stewart Brand 
Founder 
John Sumser Howard Rheingold 
Executive Director Editor-in-Chief 
Marly Norris Lorry Fleming 
Publisher Managing Editor 
Kathleen O’Neill J. Baldwin 
Art Director Senior Editor 
Richard Nilsen Ruth Kissane 
Senior Editor © MWEC Managing Editor 
David Burnor Lisa Winer 
Indexer/Librarian Editor/Proofreader 
Todd Tibbetts Don Ryan 
Cerebral Pirate Production 
Linnea Johnson Carlos Winborn 
Service Manager Customer Service 
Ann Bartz Barbara Blosser 
Proofreader Business Manager 


Caius van Nouhuys 
Assistant Librarian 


James Donnelly 
Employee 


Mike Ashenfelder, Wade Fox, 
Reid Harward, Mike Stone 


Volunteers 
THe WELL 
Maurice Weitman _ Kirsten Evans-Orville 
General Manager Customer Support 
Hilarie Gardner Brian Tanaka 
Office Manager Accounts/Customer Support 
Matisse Enzer Geoff Collyer 
Customer Support Manager Systems Analyst 
Gail Williams _ Tiffany Lee Brown 
Conferencing Manager Customer Support 
Jennine Sison Michelle Rau 
Accountant Customer Support 
Mark Faigenbaum John Maurer 
Senior Support Rep, VoTW — Customer Support 
M Normal™ Bill Wisner 
Conferencing/Support System Administrator 


Point FouNDATION BoarD 


Chris Desser, Peggy Lauer, Howard Rheingold, | 
John Sumser, Beau Takahara 


Printing: 
William Byrd Press, Inc., Richmond, Virginia, USA 
Mailing List Brokers: 
Pacific Lists, Mill Valley, California 
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| Dreamed | Was Point Foundation’s 
Executive Director... In My 


Maidenform Bra 


BY JOHN SUMSER 


| must be dreaming. It feels like I’m 

in Sausalito, running the Point Founda- 
tion. It feels like I’m at the heart of the 
Millennium Whole Earth Catalog 
project. It feels like | have been com- 
muting between coasts and sleeping 
on the floor. It feels like | have a job 
that I’ve trained for my whole life. I’m 
dreaming. The Millennium is coming. 


A short while ago, | was a crew-cut, 
starched-shirt defense executive. For 
fifteen years of rapid corporate 
progress, my tool kit always included 
the latest copy of Whole Earth Re- 
view. | used the tools | found there 
in settings ranging from Middle East 
automotive factories to research-and- 
development laboratories. | grew as 
a leader using my quarterly gift from 
Sausalito. When | was devoid of use- 
ful ideas, | thumbed through my 
back issues. 


For a variety of reasons, and with the 
apparent blessing of the gods, my 
family has agreed to leave the new- 
car-each-year/plenty-of-toys/three- 
hour-commute/large-house-occupancy 
life behind. We will make our home 
here in Sausalito. We have discovered 
that more money won't solve basic 
problems. 


We are leaving a small town in the 
Maryland countryside, with its com- 
forts and securities. We are leaving 
family and friends. We are leaving the 
only home my children have ever 
known. We are leaving behind regular 
raises, lots more money, great medical 
services, known evils, and extraordi- 
nary growth potential. 


Why? 


The most important answer is: “to 
set a good example for the children.” 
There is solace and spiritual growth in 
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small-town routine. Like every spiritual 
practice, however, rote repetition of 

a good principle causes its opposite. 
Every success has embedded in it 

the seeds of its own failure. 


| want to teach my children to follow 
their muse. They will learn that inde- 
pendent thinking and interdependent 
living are tools of strength and flexibil- 
ity. We will celebrate the power of 
deeply mixed emotions. Their homo- 
geneous small-town experience will be 
balanced with West Coast diversity. 


My wife and children will be up to 
their eyeballs in Whole Earth. Colleen 
will probably contribute more to the 
mix than I ever will. The sounds of 
children will return to Gate Five Road. 
We'll make study spaces in my office. 
Howard and | have discussed forming 
a software evaluation team with our 
children. 


Bridget (ten) is honing her email skills 
in a fascinating conversation with 
Howard's daughter, Mamie. Bridget 
reads voraciously; this transition will 
mark a marvelous turning point in 
her development. 


Raymond (eight) has the mind of a 
scientist and the eyes and hands of an 
artist. He’s been trying to force a veg- 
etarian/environmental consciousness 
into the family for two solid years. | 
bet he prevails in California. 


Kate (three) may never remember 
our life in Maryland. She’s the most 
intuitive computer user in our brood: 
seems like she was born with a 
mouse in her hand. 


Colleen has been my partner for over 
half of my life. A natural network poli- 
tician, she is the grounding force in 
my life’s explorations. She will per- 
form a Gertrude Stein in Sausalito. 


“Do the right thing and the 
money will follow.” 


This is the overlooked message of our 
culture. | had gotten so used to the 
money, | forgot the underlying spiri- 
tual principle. In a longer story, I’d tell 
you how loud the knocking got before 
| could open the door. When | finally 
did, | rediscovered the values that 
WER had been showing me all along. 
A deeply spiritual thread runs through 
each article and review. At its best, 
the Review is inspiration and suste- 
nance for a life at the fringe. 


“Stay hungry. Stay foolish.” 


To my surprise and sorrow, | found 
that my source had made the same 
error | had. Survival for its own sake, 
measured in dollars, was the ethic | 
found as | entered the world of Gate 
Five Road. “Doing the right thing” had 
been forgotten in favor of “Where’s 
the money coming from?” Internal 
risk assessments were conservative 
enough to make a big company blush. 
Customers were seen as intrusions 
with deep pockets. 


It seems that even the source of in- 
Spiration is not immune to literalizing 
its principles. 


Where are we going? 


Forward, with passion and humor. 
Undoing the damage of years of 
misperception is not an overnight 
task. The staff has trouble believing 
that I’m for real. After years of defin- 
ing the problem in financial terms, it’s 
hard for them to hear me say that 
money is only a symptom. Of all the 
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unlikely places in the world, we have 
succumbed to the MBA view that all 
issues can and must be quantified. 
We are slowly shaking off the penny- 
wise ethic of accountants. | am the 
daily reminder that “Stay Hungry, 
Stay Foolish” means “Champagne 
Living on a Beer Budget,” not “Make 
Every Nickel Squeak.” It will take a 
while to get our recent history out 
of our system. Initial moves in that 
direction: 


Todd Tibbetts 


(Left) John Sumser as seen through 
one of Howard Rheingold's eyeballs. 


(Below) One of those Joad Family 
moments: Bridget, Kate, Colleen, and 
Raymond Sumser survey their lovely 
new home. 


First, | have made one of the few 
overt editorial decisions | plan to 
make: we will not beg again. Pan- 
dering for money has cost us dearly 
in self-respect. We will bore you 
no more with our 
begging. We will, 
however, do the right 
things. | hope this will 
excite you and draw 
you further into our 
community. | hope that 
our growing attractive- 
ness will bring others to 
the party. It is likely that 
we will need support in the 
future. | want support to 
come because we've earned 
it, not because we need it. 
We have finished being a 
charity case. Period. 


Second, my favorite recom- 
mendations from the Catalogs 
were always the ones that sug- 
gested that all the necessary 
power was already in your own 
hands (Alinsky and Siu). We will 
harness the opportunities we al- 


Remember what’s important. 
Friends. Laughter. Being productive. 


ready have. We will reach to the The Millennium Is Coming™ Children. Love. Partnership. Curiosity. 
logical sources within our grasp. We There are causes for optimism here at ExPloration. Connectedness. Living 
will be proud of who we are. We the terminus of the twentieth century. _ fearlessly. Principles. Community. 
will make kinetic what is now The Millennium is coming, and we will _ 10!S and ideas. 
potential. be there to point to the tools for inde- _ Vision is a navigation tool, not a pre- 
Several exciting possibilities are float- pendent thinking and living. cise travel plan. You navigate by the 
ing around. The Catalog project has Our child, the Well, has reached North Star in order to reach the New 
begun. A video documentary of the adolescence and is ready to leave World, not as a way to get to the 
. Catalog’s assembly is in conceptual home. Though we love it maternally, North Star. 

| development. We've increased our it is about to spread its wings and We’re gathering friends and ideas for 
writers’ budget. Whole Earthers fly away. As we move to our empty- another bus ride. Join us. Tell your 
Howard Rheingold, Stewart Brand, nest phase, the Millennium Catalog _friends. We're gathering momentum 
Art Kleiner, Paul Hawken, and Kevin project will focus and define our com- _and trusting the Mojo. For the Mojo 
Kelly all have books forthcoming munity. We will initiate other exper- to work, we must let it. We are 
within the next year. iments in community modeis. letting go of our fear. & 
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BACKSCATTER 


An escape of sorts 


Several years ago you published an article 
on nursing homes by my mother, Kath- 
arine M. Butterworth, called “An Escape 
from the Last Resort” [#68:80]. She very 
much enjoyed having it published and the 
resulting flurry it caused (Utne publishing 
it and some fan mail.) 


To complete the circle | thought I'd let 
you know that she died, just short of 95, 
and in a nursing home. We found one 
that was definitely superior to the ones 
she wrote about. It was small, had a re- 
laxed atmosphere with lots of local 
people — patients, nurses, aides and 
staff. | spent seven weeks visiting and was 
truly impressed by the caring attitude of 
everyone. It seemed to me that the 
nurses held the whole place together. 
Their cheerfulness and conscientiousness 
was unstinting. Of course one can’t leave 
out the aides and administrative staff. All 
their jobs verge on the impossible and 
teamwork is essential. 


Not one of the patients | met wanted to 
be there, and all the families | talked with 
were sad at having to have a family mem- 
ber in an institution, so that the staff's 
position was not enviable. But everyone 
tried to make the best of it. My mother 
was on the food committee and she was 
invited to attend her own tri-monthly 
evaluation session. | imagine that WER 
can’t write enough about caring for 

the aging population. 


After my father’s death (1988), my 
mother lived alone until the last few 
months of her life. She had had lots of 
helpers: family, friends, a driver and 
housecleaner. She wrote a column in 
Older Persons Center’s newspaper, was 
driven to lectures. Read the weekly New 
York Times (large print) and New York 
Times Book Review. Her joy was writing 
and she kept a diary most of her life, her 
last entry being the day she died. She 
walked every day she could, even charg- 
ing through snow to the amazement of 
her neighbors who watched to make 
sure she got home safely. 


She was an unassuming woman with ad- 
mirable inner strengths. An inspiration, 
but she didn’t escape The Last Resort. 


Katharine M. Butterworth 
Athens, Greece 
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Echoes from readers back to 
Whole Earth Review (27 Gate Five 
Road, Sausalito, California 94965). 


We pay $15 for every letter 
we publish. 


Uh-oh: it’s mean old 
Uncle Stewart 


On page 94 of the Fall 81 CoEvolution 
Quarterly, you reviewed a book called 
How to Beat the Adoption Game. My wife 
read it, and thirty days later, after putting 
the principles of that book to good use, 
we welcomed a brand new baby girl into 
our home. She is now a few months 
short of being twelve years old. How 

can | not always continue to renew my 
subscription? | love the Whole Earth. 


PS — Guess that means that all you folks 
at Whole Earth, especially Stewart, are 
somewhat related to this beautiful child. 


Jeff McMeans 
Simi Valley, California 


New horizons 
in disenfranchisement 


A couple of thoughts after reading your 
article on Cypherpunks, E-Money, etc. 
[#79:40]: 


|. Computer enthusiasts (hackers, 
cypherpunks, etc.) seem to think that 
everyone owns or has access to a com- 
puter. After all, all of their friends do! 
They envision the “Great Network” 

and all the benefits to be realized from 

it (electronic democracy, E-money, etc.). 
But, if the economy and society develop 
along the line they envision, what hap- 
pens to the computerless? Do they 
become disenfranchised, like today’s 
homeless, even more so? In most places, 
the homeless cannot register to vote be- 
cause they don’t have a mailing address. 
What would be the status in a future 
society of those who lack an E-mail ad- 
dress? Would an interconnected society/ 
economy also result in the creation of an 
underclass of those who are computer 
illiterate, or who lack access to a com- 
puter? If so, such persons could be even 
more excluded from the electronic 
economy than the current economic/ 
racial underclass. 


2. it seems that a major side effect of 
computerization is to speed things up. 


Information travels faster. People work 
faster. “Success” in most computer 
games is achieved through faster reaction 
time. Is there any research that has been 
or is being done that looks at the effect 
of frequent computer use on the human 
brain? Do computers speed up the physi- 
cal processes of the brain, the way they 
speed up everything else? Even if the 
computer has no physical effect on the 
brain, it seems that they do encourage 
our minds to race along at their maxi- 
mum speed. At the same time, the spiri- 
tual disciplines (yoga, meditation, Tai Chi) 
that so many people have turned to as a 
way of coping with our high speed soci- 
ety, aim to slow down the conscious 
mind. Are computers incompatible or 

in conflict with spiritual discipline? 


| would be interested in reading articles 
in WER that consider these questions, 
paticularly the latter one. Over the years, 
it seems that CoEvolution and WER have 
published articles by many of the leading 
thinkers in both computers and in spiri- 
tual growth. A dialogue between them 
would be fascinating. 


Kevin McNally 
Roosevelt, New Jersey 


Just hold up a 7-Eleven 
and send us the money 


Re: WER Fall 1993 
Gossip/what is the sound 
of a bouncing check? 


One of the things | like about WER is 
that there are no secrets — thanks for 
the historical perspective a la HLR. Be 
interesting to see it from others’ POV. 


The last paragraph holds the answer to 

the dilemma — “if we can find a way to 
double our subscription base, we’ll have 
the resources we need...” 


How about asking your loyal subscribers, 
in Big Bold Type, to sign up at least 
one of their friends as a subscriber? Most 
of us can’t afford to fund gift subscrip- 
tions, or to become “munificent,” but I'd 
bet most of us know one or two people 
who shouid be reading WER. Stick a half 
dozen subscription cards in the next is- 
sue and get your readers off the pot — if 
we want to save WER we need to be part 
of the team! 


Jim Thiele 
Anchorage, Alaska 
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Populist censorship 
is okay? 


The interesting aspect to the story on 
censorship in the 90’s [#80: inside front 
cover] of how the printer refused to run 
the cartoon excerpted from the Realist 
in issue #79, is that it seems the “em- 
ployees of the printer strongly objected 
to the cartoon...” In other words, the 
workers, not management or the editors, 
made “his decision and demanded the 
cartoon be left out. Which puts a differ- 
ent twist to the idea of censorship; in- 
stead of the authorities on high imposing 
censorship, it’s the employees, the “aver- 
age-guy-worker” who never is asked 
what he or she thinks ought to be done. 


Isn’t this a case for the printer, Publishers 
Press, inadvertently revealing that they 
take their empioyees seriously? Could it 
be evidence that this business is run in a 
cooperative way that more closely re- 
sembles the ideals of WER types than 
most businesses? 


The censorship in this story is a far cry 
from the government closing down a 

newspaper or the PTA banning school- 
books. Here we have the editor crying 
censorship and going on for two pages 


Umpdates & Correxings 


These are all from WER #80: 


NORMAL (p. 51) would like you to know 
that they are not a lobbying group but an 
educational group. Harrumph. And their ad- 
dress is: 1001 Connecticut Avenue NW/Ste. 
1119, Washington, DC 20036. Telephone 
202/483-5500. 


Hendricksen Floorcovering (p. 80; actually 
Hendricksen Natiirlich/Flooring & Interiors) 
has a new address: 6761 Sebastopol Av- 
enue/Ste. 7, Sebastopol, CA 95472-3805. 
The phone number is 707/824-0914. 


Motorless Motion (p. 109) is now in its 
third edition, and has been completely re- 
vised. Its new title is Muscle Wires Project 
Book. Its ISBNs are 1-879896-1 3-3 (book 
only; $20.95 ppd.); 1-879896-1 4-1 (in- 
cludes Muscle Wires Sample Kit; $37.95 
ppd.); 1-879896-1 6-8 (includes Muscle 
Wires Deluxe Kit; $62.95 ppd.). Phone 
800/374-5764; email mondo@holonet.net 


The tollfree number for Privacy Rights Clear- 
inghouse Hotline (p. 121) is accessible only 
within California. @ 


about it, taking the printer to task and, 
by the way, the printing of this story 
on censorship was also done by 
Publishers Press. 


| agree that “censorship is a failure as a 
solution to social problems,” but switch- 
ing printers, in effect censoring Publish- 
ers Press, is also a failure as a solution. | 
think a solution is to see the WER survive 
in print rather than flounder with printer 
disputes. As a subscriber | would prefer 
and hope you stay with Publishers Press. 
They do an excellent job, they cost 
$25,000 less than the next lowest bid, 
and they forthrightly printed the story 
of their sin. 


Jonah Blaustein 
Brentwood, Maryland 


Beating our high horse 
on its cold dead breast 


As a life maniacal supporter, | must write 
about the matter of “censorship” de- 
scribed in issue #80. In my opinion, 
Whole Earth is getting up on a high horse 
and beating its righteous breast over 
nothing. 


What is one person’s censorship, it 
seems, is another’s responsibility to de- 
cency. Publisher’s Press apparently has 
just as much courage and ethics as anyone 
and wants no part in something it con- 
siders offensive and disgusting, if not im- 
moral. No doubt you as an editor have to 
make similar decisions from time to time. 


For myself, if a theater owner chooses 
not to screen Deep Throat, | don’t see 

it as censorship. Only if the government 
or the theater industry regulates the in- 
dividual choices of theater owners does 
it become censorship, in my opinion. 
Theater owners each would have the 
responsibility of showing films they 
think will enhance the public good. 


In the current case, | am proud that 
Whole Earth is willing to risk much to 
oppose censorship, and | am proud you 
have such an ethical publisher as Publish- 
ers Press. Your articles speak for them- 
selves in the free-thinking of yourself and 
this publisher and | think it is wrong to 
harm Whole Earth (the magazine, staff, 
and readers) in this way. 


| recommend you find a nonviolent 
method of conflict resolution and dem- 
onstrate it to your readers and support- 


ers and, most important, to your “en- 
emy,” Publishers Press. No doubt you 
can be far more imaginative and creative 
than |, but | suggest you would do well 
to recognize PP for their integrity and 
past service and continue the contract 
with them. 


Be honest, eat some humble pie, abandon 
loyalty to false principle, save face for all, 
and keep up your important work. 


Arthur Milholland, MD 
Baltimore, Maryland 


A mystifying artifact 

| imagine mine is not the first, nor will it 
be the last letter you will receive regard- 
ing your censorship on page 93 of Issue 
#79. Way back when, | recall you folks 
decided to have Whole Earth separate 
from Whole Earth “Lite.” As a true in- 
formation junkie, | opted to take the 
unexpurgated Whole Earth Review. 


Now | find that you have gone back 

on your word and | would like you to 
evaluate your motives in light of current 
events. How long will it be before this 
single act becomes routine and at what 
point will this magazine be indistinguish- 
able from your more “wholesome” 
G-rated version? 


Frankly, | could care less about the Realist 
as | consider politics to be a dead-end; 
particularly in light of your staff's unilat- 
eral act. Limiting my exposure to an idea 
in this way is much as politicians might do 
who frequently and erroneously assume 
they know what is best for us when, in 
fact, they haven't a clue and are acting 
within their own limited world view. Do 
not exclude the possibility that others 
may be capable of an objectivity greater 
than your own, either! 


Edward T. Haas, Jr. 
Goleta, California 


Reader censorship 
is okay, too 


NO WAY! After seeing the sexist, racist, 
exploitative ad on page 141 — Summer 
1992: FOR MAIL ORDER BRIDES — 
“BEAUTIFUL ASIAN LADIES” — | would 
never subscribe! Unless guaranteed you 
have permanently withdrawn the ad and 
will never accept it again. 


Marie Bloom 


(?) 
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The Unclassifieds are a reader- 
to-reader service available to WER 
subscribers only. They’re designed 
to provide a cheap communication 
network for WER readers and mild 
financial assistance to the magazine. 


Unclassifieds are a great way to 
reach, survey, educate, link up with 
fellow Whole Earth Review readers. 
Send us your words, ideas, product 
descriptions, thoughts, messages . . . 


MOBILES FOR THE OUT-OF-DOORS. 
Brass, stone, and fishing swivels; write me for 
a flyer. $90 and up (mention WER); tiny to tre- 
rnendous. Hank Roberts (Mobiles), P. O. Box 
231, Berkeley, CA 94701; 510/843-8639. 


SEX: THE INTELLIGENT WAY to buy sex 
toys, lubes & oils, safe sex supplies, erotic & 
self-help books and videos — from catalogs 
that are friendly, informative and fun! Good 
Vibrations (toys) $2, The Sexuality Library 
(books & videos) $2. From: Open Enterprises, 
1210 Valencia #WX, San Francisco, CA 
94110 


FREE EARTH STICKERS. SASE. EarthSeals, 
Box 8000-WER, Berkeley, CA 94707 


THE WELL (Whole Earth ‘Lectronic Link): if 
you have a computer and a modem, you can 
be part of a unique community that meets 
online. The WELL is divided into conferences 
containing public discussions on just about 
anything you can think of ranging from culture 
to issues to technology. “Talk” directly with the 
many WER contributors who use the WELL. 
The rates are $15/month plus $2/hour for 
online time. Call 415/332-6106 for online 
signup, or 415/332-4335 to talk with us over 
the phone. 


HYDROELECTRIC SYSTEMS AC/DC com- 
ponents 100 watts to 5 megawatt. Since 1973. 
Free brochure. Send $15.00 for Engineering 
Guide/Catalog. Water Power Machinery Com- 
pany, c/o Box 9723, Midland 08, Texas 
79708; (915) 697-6955 


GNOSIS MAGAZINE #30 (The Journal of 
Western Inner Traditions’ Winter ’93 issue). 
Sufism. Edited by Jay Kinney. Sample issues 
$6 each. Subscriptions: $20/4 issues ($25 for 
Canadian & foreign subs). Checks drawn on 
U.S. banks or Int. M.O.s to: Dept. W, The Lu- 
men Foundation, P. O. Box 14217, San 
Francisco, CA 94114. 


DRUG TESTING. Protect your civil liberties. 
Guaranteed. Free Info 24 hr. — 800 333- 
2152. 


INSTANT DOMES: Up in 20 minutes! Many 
models. Catalog $1 Shelter Systems, P.O. 
Box 1294, Capitola, CA 95010 


AT THE GATE links compatible singles shar- 
ing attitudes on holistic living, ecology, peace, 
personal growth. Nationwide. Since 1985. 
Free details. Box 09506-WER, Columbus, OH 
43209 
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LIVING FREE newsletter. Forum for debate 
among freedom-seekers, homesteaders, 
survivaiists, libertarians, anarchists, outlaws. 
Lively, unique. $9.00 for 6 issues, sample 
$1.00. Box 29-WER, Hiler Branch, Buffalo, NY 
14223. 


MARTIN GUITARS & ELDERLY INSTRU- 
MENTS. Get the best from the world’s largest 
Martin guitar dealer. Free discount catalog. 
Elderly Instruments 1100 N. Washington, POB 
14210-DB30, Lansing, Mi. 48901 (517) 372- 
7890. 


NATURAL AMERICAN SPIRIT tobacco and 
cigarettes. 100% free of chemical additives. If 
you use tobacco the way Native Americans 
intended, or if you smoke out of choice rather 
than habit . . . here is an alternative you 
should at least try. By sending $3 for samples, 
you certify that you are of legal age to pur- 
chase tobacco products, and we will send you 
one pack each of filter and non-filter cigarettes 
and one pouch of loose tobacco. POB 1840, 
Sample Request Dept. WER16, Santa Fe, NM 
87504. Charge telephone sample orders 
($3.00) to MC/V. 1-800-332-5595. 

SURGEON GENERAL’S WARNING: Quitting 
Smoking Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks 
To Your Health 


AMAZON MEDICINE /visionary plants, Litera- 
ture - Art - Elixirs, Exotic/Rare Plant Sources. 
$1. or $2. Catalog. Rosetta P.O. Box 4611 
Dept. W. Berkeley, CA 94704-0611. 


ARE YOU NONMONOGAMOUS? Love With- 
out Limits by Dr. Deborah Anapol validates 
ethical multipartner lovestyles. 180 pages, 200 
resources. $18 to Intinet, POB 150474-GG, 
San Rafael, CA 94915-0474. 


SMART DRUGS (nootropics): Piracetam, 
Centrophenoxine, Vinpocetine, and others are 
available by mail order, for personal use. 
Send $10 for medical quide, newsletter, book 
reviews, and the updated directory of fifteen 
European suppliers with price listing. 
Nootropic News, Box 177-wr, Camarillo, CA 
93071. 


FINE HERBAL EXTRACTS. Free brochure. 
Yellow Emperor, Inc. Box 11214 Eugene, OR 
97440 


THE ENTHEOGEN REVIEW — For review 
copy send stamp to: Box 778, El Rito, NM 
87530 


FREE ELECTRICITY — page 42 winter WER 
1991. 


MUSHROOM LAB WORK — spore germina- 
tion/spawn generation by mail. Send $2.00 for 
info Bio-Visions PO Box 2767 - Suite 110 WE, 
Jackson, TN 38302 


PENPALS iN 156 COUNTRIES matched by 
age, interests. Send SASE to International 
Pen Friends, Box 3697-WER, Santa Rosa, CA 
95402. 


JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 20 years lectures at 
Esalen Institute, audio tapes, plus Bly, 
Bateson, Watts, Huxley, McKenna + more. 
Catalog, Big Sur Tapes, PO Box 4-W, Tiburon 
CA 94920. (800) 688-5512 


WHOLESALE VITAMINS AND MINERALS 
Highest quality available. Sold by Doctors to 
their patients at twice the price. We sell di- 
rectly to the public as low as 60% off retail. 
That is less than Doctors pay! These supple- 
ments are fresh! Write for free information kit. 
Preventic’s Inc. P.O. Box 30327 K.C. MO, 
64112 U.S.A. only 


BEAUTIFUL ASIAN LADIES 17-40 residing 
overseas seek romance, marriage with Ameri- 
can gentlemen. Thousands featured, all speak 
English. Free photo brochure write: Box 437 
Davis CA 95616. 


BACK PAIN? Orthorocker Massager. (214) 
324-2235 


EUROPE—ONLY $169 from East Coast! NY- 
LA/SF each way, $129. NY Specials: Chicago, 
Miami, Dallas, San Juan. 800-326-2009. 
Airhitch. West Coast-Europe $269, West 
Coast-Hawaii, NY $129. 800-397-1078. 


MAGIC MUSHROOM SPORES. Fertile spore 
prints of Hawaiian Panaeolus Cyanescens 
and Psilocybes. Specializing in blue staining 
genera. Fresh Hawaiian Woodrose seeds. 
Catalog #12 $1.00. Pacific Exotic Spora P. O. 
Box 116114 Honolulu, Hi. 96828 


FLUTE/PANPIPE CATALOG $3. Over 300 
Varieties. Lew Price, Box 88(RT), Garden Val- 
ley, CA 95633. 


ETHNOBOTANICALS and Shaman plants/ 
seeds: Daturas, henbane, poppies, cacti, bel- 
ladonna — over 100 species. Catalog $2 
Horus, HCR 82 Box 29, Salem, AR 72576 


PSYCHEDELIC BOOK CATALOG $2. Books 
not found in bookstores! Books on Psyche- 
delic Mushrooms, Hemp, Drugs & the 
Underground. Psilocybin Grower's Guide $14. 
Psychedelic Chemistry $16. Psychedelic En- 
cyclopedia $24. Marijuana Grower's Guide 
$18. Drug Testing at Work $17. Smart Drugs 
$12. The Paper Trip $17. Hundreds More! FS 
Book Co. P.O. Box 417457 Dept. WE, Sacra- 
mento, CA 95841-0341 Visa/MC 
1-916-725-0341 Discount Prices, Free Ship- 
ping & Fast Service Since 1985 
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VOODOO, oldest organization. Ritual work by 
request. Treatment for sexual potency etc. 
Largest catalog includes books, music, eso- 
teric class tapes, ritual and church supplies, 
museum replicas, artist's materials etc. Cata- 
log $15.00, T.O.T.S., Suite 310, 1317 North 
San Fernando Bivd., Burbank, Ca. 91504. 
Dept. WER 


“THE PERFECT PARTNER Network Newslet- 
ter,” links astrologically compatible, growth 
oriented, men and women for personal, pro- 
fessional and travel related purposes. For a 
complimentary copy call toll free: 1-800-626- 
4254. 


DARE TO LEAP WHERE THE ANGELS 
FEAR TO TREAD 


SPECIALTY COFFEES, teas and spices from 
around the world! Great gifts! Non-irradiated. 
Free catalog: North Star, 6850 Colburn-Cul- 
ver, Dept. WER W93, Sandpoint, ID 83864 
208-263-7108. 


DOMES: European designs — correspon- 
dence courses — models — dome-it-yourself 
kit — math — 163 solutions — send $2.00 to 
$5.00 for info: Kingdomes P. O. Box 980427 
Houston TX 77098 


MINIMIZE YOUR IMPACT ON GAIA 


EARN EXTRA INCOME while helping others. 
Home based business, environmental prod- 
ucts. No sales quotas, inventory requirements, 
or geographic restrictions. $15.00 distributor 
kit. Common Sense Solutions, P. O. Box 894- 
W, Woodstock, NY 12498. 1-800-477-7325 
ext. 222 


NEW! WORLDWIDE NEWSLETTER. Infor- 
mative World News NOT usually in US 
newspapers. Sample: $2.50; $29/yr. FREE 
worldwide periodicals brochure. Multinews- 
papers, Box 866-W5, Dana Point CA 92629. 


HUGE BOTANICAL CATALOG listing hun- 
dreds of dried herbs, living herbs, seeds and 
rare sacred plants of Mexico-India-South 
America, extracts, oils, gums and resins, 
Hemeopathic/Chinese/Flower remedies, 
mushroom extracts, Organic coffees, Teas, 
Incense, Charts books posters and other ac- 
cessories. Please send $3 to: L.E.R., Box 
1676-E, Coconut Grove, Fl 33233. 


“THE SECRET HISTORY of the New World 
Order’ — $10. “The Secret Space Program” 
— $10. Catalogue — $1. The Secret Informa- 
tion Network P. O. Box 3185, West Sedona, 
AZ 86340 


SUPERLEARNING! SUPERMEMORY! Su- 
percharge your mind and memory! Triple 
learning/retraining speed stress free through 
special music! Breakthroughs for learning dis- 
abilities! Heal mindbody. Discover new mind 
boosters: — high-frequency sound; smart nu- 
trients; Superlearning Music; memory fitness 
machines; rejuvenation devices; “memory pol- 
lution” busters; cosmic memory secrets . . . 
Free: Superlearning/Supermemory brochures. 
Superlearning, 1290 West 11th Ave, #105- 
WER, Vancouver, Canada V6H 1K5. (604) 
736-5287. 


S.M.12.L.E. 


CITYWATCH, a quarterly magazine about city 
livability, features articles about alternative 
transportation, downtown revitalization, urban 
forestry, land use planning, pedestrian access 
and more. For free sample issue, write 
CityWatch, PO Box 3105, Dept WER, 
Asheville, NC 28802 or call 704-253-2683. 


NATURIST/CLOTHING-OPTIONAL RE- 
TREA(S organized for large groups and 
small: Caribbean, U.S., Canada. Sunshine 
Reservations, 613-788-0538. Email: 
ac840 @freenet.carleton.ca 


SPIRITUALLY INCLINED? Single? Meet oth- 
ers on the path through newsletter and 
events. New York metro area only. 212/873- 
7187. Free brochure. 


OPEN RELATIONSHIPS, GROUP MAR- 
RIAGE, intimate friendship. Interested? 
Discreetly contact others. SASE for details. 
Current issue $4.00. Touchpoint, P.O. Box 
408-RW4, Chloride, AZ 86431. 


ENHANCE YOUR INDOOR ENVIRONMENT 
with products that reduce exposure to pollut- 

ants that are present in all homes. Yes, all — 
even yours! For free brochure call 1-800-488- 
5093. 


CHANGE YOUR MIND Learn how to create 
your own customized subliminal tapes which 
your subconscious “listens to” while you sleep. 
For free brochure, call (800) 762-9937 


YLEM: ARTISTS USING SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY, an international arts group 
for the inventive and curious. Newsletter, illus- 
trated directory, networking, SF Bay Area 
events. $30/yr. Yiem, PO Box 749 (Dept. W), 
Orinda, CA 94563. 


UNIQUE HOMESTEADING, 
BLACKSMITHING INFORMATION — guaran- 
teed. Catalog $1.00 Cybernetics, 88 E. Main 
St., Suite 457W, Mendham, NJ 07945-1832 


MAN, 32, OWNS 40 ACRES 25 miles north of 
Ojai, California. Artesian well but no ameni- 
ties. Seeks adventurous woman, others 
interested in horticulture, wilderness camping. 
P. O. Box 179, Pt. Hueneme, CA 93044 


CHEMICAL HAZARDS GUIDE to 397 harmful 
chemicals in home, office, workplace and 
food. Gives properties, permissible exposure 
limits, immediate danger to life or health level, 
health hazards, chemical incompatibilities, 
personal protection recommendations and first 
aid procedures. 245 pages. $18.50. Guyer 
Santin, P. O. Box 1322, Sacramento, CA 
95812 


COMING OF AGE INTERACTIVE newsletter. 
Exciting opportunities to experience phenom- 
ena with the Experience Laboratory. 
Parapsychology, ufology and alternative medi- 
cine. News, views, interviews, book reviews. 
Box #19-214, 2250 E. Tropicana Las 

Vegas, NV 89119 $25 subscription (monthly 
issues) $2 sample. 


HERBS, NATURAL PRODUCTS, drug 
therapy, medicine. Latest information. Call re- 
quests to (814) 237-1062 or write EduSearch, 
422 Martin Terrace, State College, PA 16803. 
Reasonable rates. 


CRANDALLS 
LIVELY HORSEMAN 


To Advertise: 


¢ You must be a current subscriber. 
Please send a current mailing label (or copy) 
from the cover of WER when you send in 
your ad copy. You may become a subscriber 
when you place your ad. WER subscription 
rates are $20/year ($26 foreign, $28 Ca- 
nadian — includes GST). Please add this 
amount to your payment if you are not cur- 
rently a subscriber. Order forms for sub- 
scriptions are at the back of the magazine. 


¢ Rates are $1 a word. You count them 
and send us payment with copy. We will 
not bill; payment must accompany the ad. 


* The first few words in your ad will be 
in capital letters. We cannot perform any 
other graphic tricks. (Arf!) 


* To run a repeat ad: Multiply your ad 
payment times the number of issues in 
which you want the ad to run. Send in 
that amount and we will print the same ad 
that many times. If you decide to repeat 
your ad after it has run, or if you wish to 
make a change in the copy, you must 
submit the ad again. 


¢ Deadline is December 27 for the 
Spring "94 issue, March 25 for the Summer 
"94 issue, June 29 for the Fall '94 issue, and 
September 28 for the Winter '94 issue. 


Sorry, we will not take ads over the phone. 
Ads received after deadline will be held for 
the following issue. 


¢ We print ads in the order received. 
“Unclassifieds” means “no categories.” 


¢ Mail ad and payment (made out to 
Whole Earth Review) to WER Unclassifieds, 
27 Gate Five Road, Sausalito, CA 94965. 
Please include your phone number with 
your ad order. 


27 GATES ROAD SAUSALITO, CA 94965 25 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS FROM AFRICA. 
Wide assortment of guitars, rattles, drums. 
Catalog $1.00. Sounds Ethnic, P. O. Box 
57001-WER, Phoenix, AZ 85079 


DENVER MOUNTAIN SITE. 140 acres, 8500’ 
high, view. Will build to suit. Envision an artifi- 
cial intelligence laboratory, communications 
center, school . . . (303) 277-1843 


DREAM NETWORK, A QUARTERLY JOUR- 
NAL, serves individuals interested in 
exploring the mystery, meaning and symbolic 
ianguage of dreams. $22 One Year USA/ 
$6.95 sample issue to 1337 Powerhouse 
Lane, Ste. 22, Moab, UT 84532 Ph: (801) 
259-5936 


FEELING SO HIGH WHEN YOU'RE NEAR 


EXTREME BOOKS on-line alternative book- 
store. Fringe politics, fiction, sex, music, 
mayhem. Modem our BBS at (503) 288-3960; 
E-mail catalog @ mailer.extremebooks.com; or 
send $2 for print catalog to POB 11704, Port- 
land, OR 97211-0704 


TURBOCHARGE YOUR MENTAL CIRCUITS 
with Rise & Shine™, Blast™, or Fast Blast™, 


one month’s supply $19.95 each plus $3 S&H. 


Get a head start with Designer Foods™, nutri- 
ent drinks. Delicious, natural fruit flavor. 
Century, P. O. Box 8261, Citrus Heights, CA 
95621. Visa/MC, checks & money orders ac- 
cepted. 


COVER YOUR BARE WALLS! Large tie-dye 
wall hangings. Only $30 + $3 s/h. Any custom 
pattern or colors. Call, write for color catalog. 
On the Bright Side P. O. Box 4527, Arcata, 
CA 95521 (707) 826-7571. Internet: 
mffowler @ oboe.aix.calpoly.edu 


ORGANICALLY GROWN, UNSULFURED 
DRIED FRUIT. For catalog send two 29¢ 
stamps to: JEK Enterprises; 2045 Lincoln 
Hwy., #281; St. Charles, IL 60174 


DREAMER WANTED — Longhaired male, 
biond, blue, slim 37, former homesteader, 
Green, meditator, NS, vegetarian, wilderness 
lover seeking enlightened, longhaired?, slim, 
sane woman with sparkling eyes who loves 
truth—Paul, POB 7091, Minneapolis, MN 
55407. 


HELP WER SURVIVE: Toss a bottle into the 
WER ocean today! Place an interesting un- 
Classified. 


ECOTECH ’94 CONFERENCE (3/6 March. 

Leesburg, Virginia) explores the integration of : 
environmentalism with economic growth. Bote 
Speakers include Stewart Brand, Peter G 
Warshall, Amory Lovins, Paul Hawken, and 

others. For more about this worldclass event, 

contact: Ecotech. Box 881457, Steamboat 

Springs, CO 80488. (303) 870-9798. 


GRATEFUL DEAD TAPERS — Please help 
me find copy of CAL X-Po show Wednesday 
May 26, 1993. Will cover costs of tape and 
postage. Contact Mike Brenner, Box 1436, 
Nevada City, CA 95959, (916) 273-4623. 


SINGLE SCIENCE/NATURE ENTHUSIASTS 
are meeting through a growing North America- 
wide network. Contact us for info: 1-800-667- 
5179; e-mail: 71554.2160 @compuserve.com. 


HEAVEN ON EARTH SEEDS: 50 Maxims Es- 


JOHN SINGER, MASTER TEACHER, per- 
former, and recording artist, and former 
shakuhachi instructor at the University of Ha- 
waii is available for private instruction and 
performances. Zen meditation and World mu- 
sic recordings also being sold. Calli for free 
brochure. (510) 528-2027 


ANCIENT CHINESE LOVE HERBS $40/30 
pills sample $5 R. Benson 2000 Corsham, 
Topanga, CA 90290 


MWEC, catalysis, and 
the transmutation of 
cash into tools & ideas 


The Millennium Whole Earth Catalog slouches onward, 
gathering momentum; the Center, though predictably 
agitated, is holding nicely. This gratifying cohesion is due 
in large part to the infusions of ideas, connections, exper- 
tise, money, energy, and clear-eyed common sense that 
continue to arrive from the Whole Earth support 
network — i.e., you. 


As always in the assembly of a Catalog, the process can be 
seen as an exercise wherein we start out with Zero and do 
X amount of work, which produces Cne Zillion Discrete 
Micro-Hunks of Seemingly Insignificant Information. These 
are agglomerated, through further work expressed as x2, 
into Ten Thousand Robust Junior Information Hunks. 


The set definition continues through Suddenly Coherent 
Concept Boiuses, Multidirectionally Webbed Connectivity 
Gangs, and Fractally Disposed (Brownian) Knowledge Con- 
ductors, in a process of simultaneous exclusion and inclu- 
sion (each step requiring the application of [work] x3, x4, 
and so on). The final reduction/expansion is manifested by a 
tangible, intensely readable tabloid-size object of about 400 
pages, at once finite and extending indefinitely outward in its 


pousing Truth and Love. Mail $3.00 to: Book, 
Humble Heraldings, 37744 Dolphin St. NW, 
Dalbo, MN 55017 


INTENTIONAL COMMUNITY FORMING in 
NM mins. Spiritually aware; ecologically re- 
sponsible. Treelane Earthlove Community, 
P. O. Box 613, Mora, NM 87732 


Capacity to suggest new connections of 
understanding and endeavor. 


The work (X") takes energy. The variety of 
energy most portable and mutable (thus highly 

desirable as fuel) is Green Energy — instantly identifi- 
able by the presence of pictures of moribund US politicians. 
To those of you with a surplus of Green Energy, we would 
like to suggest a trade. We have the following trade goods 
to offer in return for your donation: 


$25: You'll receive three issues of Catiprod, a photojournal 
of the Catalog’s construction process. 


$60: You get Catlprod and a first-off-the-press copy of the 
Millennium Whole Earth Catalog. 


$100: Catlprod, a Catalog, and a fetching Whole Earth 
Catalyst t-shirt (check the back cover). 


$500: All of the preceding stuff, plus a line (100 characters) 
to be printed on the last page of the Catalog. What have 
you always wanted to say to the whole earth? 


$1000: All of the above, and a Catalog personally auto- 
graphed by all staff members, and ten more Catalogs to give 
to your friends. 


Other: How rich are you? Or, if you’ve got materials or 
services we could use, please elaborate. Donations 
are tax-deductible. @ 
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WHOLE EARTH 


Back Issues 


80. Fall 1993 — Trees are the shape of 
the universe! lrascible, pragmatic essays on 
health care by Joe Flower, Patrizia DiLucchio, 
and Larry Brilliant; fiction from two new women 
writers; a toolkit for preserving your privacy. Aikido 
master Richard Strozzi discusses horsemanship, love, 
and common endeavor. Carrie Lay illuminates family 
life with an autistic child. Bruce Sterling candles his 
brain via MRI scan. $7. 


79. Summer 1993 — Twenty-fifth Anniversary! 
Guest-edited by Stewart Brand. Unthinkable futurism 
from Brian Eno and Kevin Kelly; digital encryption, 
computer privacy, and electronic money explained; 
Bruce Sterling, Peter Coyote, Paul Krassner, Donella 
Meadows, Peter Warshall, Ron Jones, Will Baker. 
Cover (and other new work) by R. Crumb. $7. 


78. Spring 1993 — Real-Life Women: childbirth 
taletellers, thrift-shop brawlers, leather dykes and 
hymnists. Romance novels defended; Mark Twain 
kneecaps Fenimore Cooper; fever dreams in the 
Himalayas. 1992 index. $7. 


77. Winter 1992 — Kevin Kelly revisits Biosphere 
2 on the occasion of its first birthday; a basic guide 
to corporate environmental responsibility; firearms 

and Constitutional degradation; teaching the “inedu- 
cable" to read; a Mississippi memoir by jd smith. $7. 


76. Fall 1992 — Post-Darwinian evolutionary 
theory; artificial life, benign and malevolent; redirect- 
ing the military and intelligence structures; identifying 
dysfunction in organizations; the Seva Foundation: 
the right way to do good; computational chemistry 
and multipurpose molecules; native American 
petroglyphs in L.A. County. $7. 


75. Summer 1992 — Empathy, consensus, 

and consciousness; a crosscultural wedding in Cam- 
eroon; spirituality and feminism in Islam and Judaism; 
Huichol Indian peyoteros and Mayan healing; a Big 
Sex Section, so to speak; Invisible Literature (a 

treat for the back-alley semiotician). $7. 


74. Spring 1992 — The Goddess Is Alive: 

women’s wisdom from Z Budapest and Paula Gunn 
Allen; reviews of pagan zines; reflections of an out- 
law volunteer; fighting for the forests: negotiating 
tactics, tools and resources for forest activists; robot 
Olympics; Brian Eno o:; world music; the coevolu- 
tion of governance; reviews of maps and atlases. $7. 


* Whole Earth Bookstore : 


Explore ideas that are still ahead of the times. Find useful 


tools and products with Whole Earth’s pioneering research 


and thorough access information. 


73. Winter 1991 — Questioning technology: 
Jerry Mander, Langdon Winner, Howard Levine, 
Peter Calthorpe, |. Baldwin, Ivan Illich, Amory 
and Hunter Lovins, William Calvin, and oth- 
ers debate the merits, drawbacks, and 
outcomes of various technologies. $7. 


72. Fall 1991 — Extending human 

\ perception with Nightwalking, lucid 

\ dreaming, virtual reality, psyche- 

\  delics, and Neuro-Tarot; cul- 

tural survival of Hawaiians, 
Mayans, and Tibetans; 
eldercare; Art Kleiner 

on corporations. $7. 


a 71. Summer 1991 — Global and 
local electronic networking by citizen acti- 
vists; myths and dreams — interviews with Wendy 
Doniger and James Hillman; storytelling, from multi- 
media to native American traditions; “Snake Talk,” 
by Anne Herbert; Lara Owen on menstruation; 
Ecuadorian shaman Mercedes Mamallacta. $7. 


70. Spring 1991 — A nationwide information and 
communication network; access to political tools and 
to poetry; the Gesundheit !nstitute; do-it-yourself 
eclipse prediction, by William Calvin; Cyberthon 

1.0. Plus Wavy Gravy, Will Baker, Robert Bly, 

Gore Vidal. $7. 


67. Summer 1990 —- Biosphere Il, an airtight glass 
ark for eight people and 1,000 species of wildlife; 
artificial ecology and flocking robots; the solar- 
powered cottage; a book Stewart Brand 

won't write; rats as houseguests. $7. 


66. Spring 1990 — Helping Nature Heal: an issue 
devoted to the nitty-gritty of successfully restoring 
natural environment, from savannas to old mine pits 
to forest creeks. Also: a crime lab for animals; being 
a nonviolent escort in Central America. $7. 


65. Winter 1989 — The Global Teenager, a first- 
hand report from around the world; the rock’n’roll 
revolution in the Baltics; how to teach English in 
Japan; spontaneous healing and miracle cures; 

a free worldwide computer network. $7. 


62. Spring 1989 — John Todd on applied ecology; 
a revival of the Goddess; a flourishing cooperative 
movement in Spain; environmental idealism in Costa 
Rica; a section on feminist journals; Malcolm Wells, 
Will Baker, Pliny Fisk lll. $7. 


59. Summer 1988 — The rights of robots; neuro- 
peptides and emotion; renting tools; Jay Kinney on 
the convergence of Far Left and Far Right; a Joseph 
Campbell primer; Dr. Seuss and social change. $7. 


47. July 1985 — Digital retouching invades the 
world of photography; J. Baldwin and his highly 
evolved toolbox; the role of small business in 
regional recovery, by Robert Rodale; the pro 
side of clubbing seals. $7. 


44. Winter 1985 — CoEvolution Quarterly 
becomes Whole Earth Review. This 
“Computers as Poison” issue 


includes a built-in computer software review section. 
Also: the miseries of personal computing; visionary 
fiction by E. M. Forster; Peter Calthorpe on elec- 
tronic sweatshops. $7. 


43. Fall 1984 — A look at the night sky through 
civilization’s glow; a personal attempt to put Gaian 
principles into practice; a way to raise indigenous 
theatre; an uncommon bench by Christopher 
Alexander. $7. 


39. Fall 1983 — Politics and Religion. Identifying 
sacred places, by Gary Snyder; Christians involved 
in radical politics; Mother Teresa and the Nirmal 
Hriday Home in Calcutta; an acid-rain prevention 
system. $7. 


35. Fall 1982 — Giftgiving as an economics of 
imagination; Rules of Thumb; Gregory Bateson re- 
membered; language acquisition in animals; how to 
make yourself understood among Texans; the art 
of mustanging. 1981 index. $7. 


20. Winter 1978 — Tenth Anniversary. Fifty-six 
five-minute speeches by such CQ regulars as Theo- 
dora Krober, Sam Keen, David Brower, George 
Leonard, Wavy Gravy, Paolo Soleri, ]. Baldwin, Ron 
Jones, Peter Warshall, etc.; excerpts from Anne 
Herbert's Rising Sun Neighborhood Newsletter. $7. 


12. Winter 1976 — The Watersheds issue. 

With asides on Christo's Running Fence; interspecies 
music and Taj Mahal; New Alchemy Institute. Peter 
Warshall, |. Baldwin, Ron Jones, Roy Rappaport. $7. 


PRICES 


Plentiful issues (any not listed below): $7 ppd. 


Endangered issues (fewer than 30 in our 

archives): #2, 5, 10, 11, 13, 14, 16, 21, 23, 24, 32, 

34, 36, 38, 40, 45, 48, 49, 50, 53, 54, 56, 58, 61, 

63, 68, 69. $50. 

Rare issues (fewer than ten in our archives): 

#4, 7, 9, 28, 51, 52, 57, 60, 64. $100. 

Extinct issues (out of print; bound photo- 

copies): #1, 3, 6, 8, 55. $30. 

* Bound photocopies of Endangered and Rare 
issues are also available for $30. 

* Issue 27 was The Next Whole Earth Catalog; it is 
not available as a back issue. 

© A To order: call 800/938-6657 

(415/332-1716 outside the US), 

fax 415/332-3110, 

or use the coupon 

on the opposite page. 
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Whole Earth Bookstore 


FREER SE 


Whole Earth Postcards 


$5/dozen 


Cohousing: 
A Contemporary Approach 
to Housing Ourselves Fs oll 


WwW 
Kathyrn McCamant and Charles Durrett | 
1988. Softcover, 208 pages with bibliography and index. $22. 


Alternative Energy Sourcebook Whole Earth 
Edited by John Schaeffer, Real Goods Trading Corporation T-Shirt 
1992. Softcover, 518 pages with indexes. $16. Our brilliant globe flies 


again on white wings. Back 
imprint reads “Access to 
Tools and Ideas.” Printed 
on navy blue 100% cotton 


The Efficient House Sourcebook 


Robert Sardinsky and Rocky Mountain Institute 
1992. Softcover, 161 pages. $15. 


quality-weight Ts. 
The World of Zines 
L and XL sizes only. 
Mike Gunderloy and Cari Goldberg Janice $13 


1992. Softcover, 224 pages. $14. 


Order Form Qty item Price 


Name 


Address 


City/State 


Zip/Country 


Daytime Phone ( ) - 


(in case we have a question about your order) 


J Check or Money Order (US funds, payable on a US bank) mere 
Charge my LJ VISA (J MasterCard 


Card # - - Exp. / 7.25% Sales Tax (CA orders) 


Signature Postage & Handling (see note) 


Postage & Handling: $3 for first item on each order, $1 foreach | Optional UPS delivery Regular UPS: extra $2/order 
additional item. No P&H charge for back issues or index. (continental US only) > 

nd Day UPS: extra $5/item 
Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. UPS optional for added fee. y $5/i 
Gift Orders: Attach a separate sheet of paper, calculating postage Foreign orders: add $1/item 


costs per order. : 
7% GST (Canadian orders) 


Gift Certificate: We'll send your recipient a product brochure 


along with a certificate good for the amount you choose. Total (all orders must be prepaid) 


Whole Earth Review Gate Five Road Sausalito, CA_ 94965 


A gorgeous blue-green jewel of a planet set against the black of space. 
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| adj. |. Excited by 
| new ideas 2.One Him 
step ahead of the 
y Start my one-year (4-issue) trial subscription | world 3. Display- i 
to Whole Earth Review and bill me for just $20. | ing as many col- 
! ors as possible on 
Name 
; One person (see 
Address 
| also psychedelic) 
You can get that 
New orders only, please. l Rhein goldian 
New subscriptions begin with our next quarterly issue, unless otherwise requested. Please allow 6 to 10 weeks for : 
arrival of your first issue. $8 additional for Canadian (incl. GST), $6 for other foreign subscribers. | feeling for your 
Whole Earth Review Box 38, Sausalito,CA 94966 415/332-1716 Fax 415/332-3110 | self (and your 
on 100% recycled — friends) by sub- 
GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR YOUR FRIENDS | scribing to Whole 
$20 for the first gift subscription, $15 for each additional gift : Earth Review. E 
Send Whole Earth Review as my gift to: | Your first gift (or | > 
| your own trial 
| subscription) is 
Address City - State ——— Zip | $20 — $7 off the 
Gy Sate a While I'm giving gifts, I'd like to start or renew my newsstand price. 
subscription to Whole Earth Review at the special low 
Name price of $20. For givers of gifts or new subscribers only. ! Additional gifts 
Bill me _! Renewal (Gift-Giver Special) are only $ 5 
Payment Enclosed § _J New Subscription | Finish that last- 
Ci State Zi 
: , Need more space? Send us a list; there’s no limit on this offer. Please add | minute shopping 
$8 per year for Canadian (incl. GST), $6 for other foreign subscriptions. ° 
Name right now! Call 
Whole Earth Review POB38 Sausalito, CA 94966 | 8 
Address 415/332-1716 Fax 415/332-3110 800/938-6657 a 
Toll Free Order Line 800/938-6657 M-F 9-5 P.S.T. t Pe 
City State Zip 3081G Printed on 100% recycled paper | Oo p ace your o 
GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR YOUR FRIENDS issues of Howard 
$20 for the first gift subscription, $15 for each additional gift | Rheingold, 
Send Whole Earth Review as my gift to: | delivered to 3 
Name Address | your home! & 
Address City State Zip ! a 
_ While I'm giving gifts, I'd like to start or renew my 
subscription to Whole Earth Review at the special low 
Name price of $20. For givers of gifts or new subscribers only. 
J Bill me Renewal (Gift-Giver Special) 
Payment Enclosed J New Subscription 
City State Zip 
Need more space? Send us a list; there’s no limit on this offer. Please add 
sini $8 per year for Canadian (incl. GST), $6 for other foreign subscriptions. 
Whole Earth Review POB38 Sausalito, CA 94966 
Address 415/332-1716 Fax 415/332-3110 
Toll Free Order Line 800/938-6657 M-F 9-5 P.S.T. 
City State Zip 3081 G Printed on 100% recycled paper 
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: Whole Earth Bookstore : 


The Virtual Community 
Howard Rheingold 


Howard Rheingold, editor of Whole Earth Review 

and a founding member of the WELL, explores com- 
puter-mediated communications, tracing their history, 
outlining their capabilities, and predicting their future. 
Rheingold conveys the satisfaction and commitment 
many derive from online communities in our impersonal 
society; he also shows this grassroots medium’s =a 
vulnerability to co-optation, con- < 
trol, and censorship. 


“Howard Rheingold takes the reader on 
a Magical Mystery Tour of the human side 
of cyberspace.” —Mitch Kapor 


HONK ABD? 


It’s a look at the landscape, 
and a call to arms. 


ay 
\\ a The Ecology of 


1993. Hardcover, 325 pages. 
$23 


The Whole Internet 
User’s Guide & Catalog 
Ed Krol 


This book explains how to find and use 
resources throughout the rapidly grow- 
ing, worldwide “network of networks” 
of computers known as the Internet. 


Envisioning Information 
Edward R. Tufte 


: wee A passionate, elegant exposition 
oe of how to render the three dimen- 


The first half tells how the Internet sions of experience into the two 
works and explains features most people The Ecology of Commerce dimensions of paper or screen. 
will need; the second half describes services Paul Hawken Flawlessly printed in 23 colors, 


this book is a lyrical primer of dee 
design strategies for reading and a 
creating messages in “flatland.” wee 


that are new to people who've “lived” 
online for years. There’s a catalog of pop- 
ular Internet resources, a glossary, and 


Hawken considers the ecological state of 
affairs today, then the ambiance of corporate 
culture, then the original sins of our current 


alniantetee rea economic structure, and finally the practices “No other book has been so highly 

“In bookstores and online forums, you'll find that might jump-start a reorientation of the recommended to us by so many 

people saying, ‘Get The Whole Internet for a large-scale industrial frame of mind. varieties of professional — architects, ies 
teachers, technicians, hackers and 

tittteisailiiaianstaceasisaamean “The book will probably piss off a lot of business artists.” —Kevin Kelly oe 


1992. Softcover, 376 pages. $25 people by insisting that the world is evolving out 
from under their values. It will also piss off a lot of 1990. Hardcover, 126 pages. 
environmentalists by suggesting that their greatest Color. $48 

leverage comes from helping business people 

think differently.” —Art Kleiner 


1993. Hardcover, 246 pages. $23 world 
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